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Modern Brass Plant 


Electricity Used Almost Exclusively for Melt- 
ing in Detroit Copper and Brass Rolling 
Mills—Hand Labor Reduced to a Minimum 


- BY F. L. 


WO new plant units recently have been placed 
in operation by the Detroit Copper & Brass 
Rolling Mills, Detroit, equipped according to 

the latest developments in processes and practices 
in the brass meiting and manufacturing industry 
and arranged for economical production by the con- 
servation of manual labor, use of handling equip- 
ment, and the direct routing of material in the 
process of manufacturing. A predominating fea- 
ture is that electricity is used almost exclusively 
for the melting of brass. Pouring pits are virtually 
eliminated, thus economizing in labor. All mills 
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Brass Melting and Brass Manufacturing Plants Occupy Adjoining Connected Buildings 


and other manufacturing equipment are motor- 
driven. 

The plant extensions include a melting shop and 
brass manufacturing plant occupying adjoining 
connected buildings with a brick wall between. The 
casting shop supplies metal for the entire works in 
the form of flat slabs, known as bars, for the brass 
department, and billets for rods, seamless tube and 
wire. Its daily capacity is 180,000 to 200,000 lb. 
The operations in the plant have shown that a much 
more uniform mixture is secured by the use of the 
electric furnaces and that the production costs have 
been reduced considerably as compared with the use 
of pit furnaces. 

The brass manufacturing department is de- 
signed for large production of light, thin gage 
sheets, about one-half of the product being in 30 
gage and lighter down to 0.001 in., and the re- 
mainder in heavier than 30 gage. In widths, the 
sheets are made up to 12 in. 

Material has a direct routing from the casting 
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shop through an alcove to the brass manufacturing 
department. After passing through break-down 
rolls, annealing furnaces, scalping machines, run- 
down rolls, other annealing furnaces and a second 
set of run-down rolls, the material goes through 


another annealing furnace at the end of the build- :, 
ing, at right angles with the length of the building. 
Therefore the brass or copper charged into the 
furnace in the first bay is delivered from the oppo- 
site end of the annealing furnace into the second 
or middle bay, where all the finishing operations 
are performed. 


Two of the other annealing fur- 
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naces are similarly transversely arranged for con- ae 
venience in routing the material from the finishing a3 
rolls to the adjoining bay for the operations that 
follow rolling. 

The sheets pass back down the center bay in the 
opposite direction from which the material was 
routed in the first bay, the various rolling oper- Tete 
ations being performed en route. Then they pass 
directly over to the third bay for the operations 
following rolling, provided they are in the heavier oe 
gages. The lighter gages are given the necessary 
passes for further reductions through additional 
rolls on the opposite side of the center bay before 
going to the final finishing department. a 

Each bay is equipped with a 5-ton Shaw electric 
traveling crane, used for supplying the mills with 
metal. Trucks carry the metal from the rolls to 
the annealing furnaces. Similar cranes are pro- 
vided in the casting shop for charging the furnaces, 
handling the bars and billets and for other service. 

The casting shop is 199 ft. long and the brass 
manufacturing department, 474 ft. long. Both are 
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183 ft. wide, of steel and reinforced concrete, with 
practically continuous glass sides set in Fenestra 
steel sash. The casting house has two monitors, 
the side walls being 32 ft. high and the top being 
45 ft. from the floor. The monitor sash are sta- 
tionary, ventilation being provided through sixty- 
four 48-in. Swartwout ventilators in two rows, 
staggered. Continuous rolling steel doors are on 
each side of the building. Both buildings have 
wood block floors except in front of the furnaces. 
The roofs are of gypsum tile. 

The casting shop extends over the Detroit 
River, the building site having been filled in for 
150 ft. out to the harbor line, and a concrete dock 
extends along the water. It is the intention 
eventually to bring refined copper by boat from the 
head of the lakes direct to the plant. Two railroad 
tracks extend along the west side of the two 
buildings. 

The brass manufacturing plant is of sawtooth 
construction, but differs in design from the usual 
building of this type. Instead of having equal 
column spacing in each direction, the distance be- 





Brass Is Melted in Electric Furnaces of the Oscillating Type 


sub-base is provided so that another table 
platform extends over the furnaces, 


tween columns across the building is 60 ft. and the 
column spacing lengthwise is 20 ft. In place of 
the usual steel roof trusses, supported on the girders 
and columns, this building has sloping I-beam 
purlins, supported on lateral trusses and cantilever- 
ing over the trusses at the top, a distance of 2 ft. 
4 in., to bring the sash out far enough from the 
truss to allow the ventilating sash in the sawtooth 
roof to swing in the center instead of at the top, as 
in the usual arrangement. The sash swings 129 
deg., affording much better ventilation than a top- 
hung sash. 

The casting shop is equipped with six 300 kw. 
melting furnaces of 2000 lb. capacity and two addi- 
tional furnaces will be installed. One spare furnace 
drum is provided. The furnaces are of the rocking 
type, built by the Detroit Electric Furnace Co. 
They are in a row in the east bay and stand on 
314-ft. pedestals. The furnaces are fed from a 
charging floor that extends over the furnaces 2 ft. 
above the furnace tops and about 12 ft. above the 
floor of the casting shop. Above each furnace is a 
14 x 22-in. hole in the charging floor, through which 


and Poured Directly 
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a funnel reaching down into the furnace is placed 
when charging. 

The charge of refined copper, spelter end scrap, 
and sometimes a little lead, is made up in the stock 
room in a portion of the two adjoining bays back 
of the melting furnace. A standard size of charg- 
ing box is used, holding 2100 lb., the usual charge. 
This is placed on an electric truck which carries it 
to the furnace bay after being weighed. An electric 
traveling crane picks up the charging box and de- 
livers it to the charging floor. 

One of the interesting features of the casting 
shop is a specially designed turntable in front of 
each furnace on which the flat metal molds for 
casting brass sheet bars are carried. This turn- 
table is approximately 10 ft. in diameter, and con- 
sists of a cast iron base, a section of pipe in the 
center forming the axis for revolving, and angle 
iron structural members which support the molds. 
The molds are of cast iron and consist of two parts 
hinged together, a stationary part being clamped 
to the frame of the turntable and the front part 
swinging on hinges. Before pouring, the two sec- 
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into Molds Set on Turntables. 


if a change in the size of molds is 


the charging boxes being deposited on this platform by means of a traveling crane 


tions of the molds are clamped together at the top, 
bottom and center by three bands and wedges, the 
wedges being driven between the bands and the 
front of the molds, holding the two parts together 
firmly. Then a pouring box is placed over the top 
of the mold. The turntable revolves on ball bear- 
ings that support a sub-base 40 in. in diameter in 
which the turntable rests. The turntable is held 
in position by a cone cast to the sub-base into which 
the pipe axis of the turntable fits. At the top of 
this pipe is a hook for handling the turntable with 
the crane. 

Turntables are provided in different heights to 
hold molds of different sizes, and little time is re- 
quired in changing the table, should it be desired 
to pour molds of a different size. There is a mold 
capacity on the turntable for 2500 lb., but usually 
20 molds are used for flat metal, these being suffi- 
cient for pouring one heat. The metal is poured 
directly from the furnace spout into a mold and 
then the turntable is moved until the next mold 
comes in line with the pouring spout. The turn- 
table revolves so easily on the ball bearings that 
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The Break-down Rolls Are Arranged Tandem, the Bar Passing from One Side of the Rolls into the Second Rolls The 


tandem rolls save considerable 


one man can turn it. Turntables of similar design 
are used for handling billet molds, but as these are 
much larger, one turntable carries only three billet 
molds. The billets used for making rods and wire 
are cast 6 in. in diameter in 72 in. lengths, weighing 
approximately 750 lb. However, brass billets 
weighing as much as 5000 lb. have been cast in the 
plant. The billets are sawed into three 24-in. sec- 
tions. A Newton cold saw cuts the billets and 
moves the gates. 

In the center bay are 32 coke-fired, pit type, 
crucible furnaces, consisting of four floors with 8 
furnaces to a floor. Adjoining these is a concrete 
pit for pouring the molds. The pit furnaces are 
used only as spare equipment for melting small 
quantities or special heats. Jib cranes handle the 
crucibles while pouring. 

At the lower end of the center bay is a Marcy 





For Removing Scale and the Rough Surface of Bars Up to 


labor in handling the bars 


mill and three Wilfley tables for recovering brass 
and copper from the ashes of the pit furnaces and 
from the sweepings around the mills. These 
sweepings are dumped into a pit from which an 
elevator raises them to the mill. In this, the ma- 
terial is rotated in a barrel containing steel balls 
and crushed, separating the metal and ash. A 
stream of water washes the small pieces out 
through openings in the barrel to an oscillating 
separating, or washing table, over which water 
flows. The metal moves lengthwise over the table 
and is deposited in a trough, and the lighter matter, 
known as tailings, passes over one side of the table. 

The scrap, or washings, from the table is passed 
through a magnetic separator and then sent back to 
the electric furnaces for re-melting. The fine ma- 
terial, or tailings, separated in the washing process, 
is sold to smelters. The reclaiming equipment was 


10% In. Wide, Specially Designed Milling Machines Are Used. 


Two of these machines are shown at the right, and a straightening machine at the left 
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put in particularly for use with the pit furnaces, 
but with the departure from the original plan which 
has resulted in the almost exclusive use of the elec- 
tric instead of pit furnaces, it is expected that there 
will not be much need for the mill and washing 
equipment. Experiments are now being conducted 
on the recovery of copper from the scale by the 
electrolytic process, which will be continued if it is 
found profitable. 

The extrusion process will be used in the manu- 
facture of rods from billets and two extrusion 
presses are now being installed in the cast shop. 
These are 2000-ton presses, built by the Southwark 
Foundry & Machine Co. 

The brass manufacturing plant is equipped with 
24 stands of rolls, located along the inner side of 
the east bay and on each side of the center bay, 
those in the center bay being finishing rolls. The 
first set is a tandem pair of 22-in. break-down rolls. 
The bar passes from the first set of rolls on to a 
guide and the roller pushes it along on the guide 
into the second set. Tandem rolls eliminate one 
trucking operation and the labor of two men is 
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and rough surface are removed. Scalping machines, 
built by the Waterbury-Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Co., are used for the widest bars, but for widths 
up to 101% in. a milling machine, built by the 
Torrington Co., is employed for scalping. This ma- 
chine has a cutter 12 in. wide, similar to a milling 
cutter, and a capacity of milling both sides of 600 
to 800 bars per day. After scalping, the bar is 
given another pass through each of the tandem 
break-down rolls, and on leaving the second set of 
rolls is coiled on a coiler attached to the mill stand. 

All of the larger rolling units, after the break- 
down rolls, consist of two sets of rolls with a single 
drive. After the second pass through the break- 
down rolls, the next rolling operation is through 
20-in. run-out rolls, and from there to another pair 
of annealing furnaces. Much of the metal is pickled 
after annealing by placing the brass on a truck and 
putting the truck and its load in a large pickling 
tank with an overhead crane. 

After the 20-in. run-out rolls, the bar passes 
through a set of 18-in. run-out rolls. There are two 
sets of 18-in. rolls, one a finishing set having rolls 
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The Finishing Mill 


saved, as compared with the use of two separate 
single stands. Only four men are required to handle 
the bars through the tandem stands. 

The bars, on entering the brass rolling depart- 
ment from the casting shop through an alcove, go 
to two motor-driven alligator where the 
gates are cut off and additional metal is removed, 
should the ends of the bars not be solid metal, and 
then go to the break-down rolls, each set reducing 
the thickness of the bars approximately 25 per cent. 

After the two passes in the break-down rolls the 
bars are annealed in double-end annealing furnaces. 
There are 10 of these furnaces set in pairs, of the 
same size and generally similar in construction. 
They are of the under-fired type with chambers, 
7 x 28 ft. The furnaces are oil-fired but they are 
so arranged that coal or coke can be substituted. 
The metal is charged into the annealing furnaces 
on long steel plates, or pans, placed on trucks that 
bring the pans to a level with the furnace floor. 
The pans are coupled and are pulled through the 
furnace with a winch, one charge being drawn in 
while the other is drawn out. The furnaces are 
Quigley and Rockwell makes and some designed in 
the plant. 

After the first annealing the bars go to the oppo- 
site side of the bay where they are straightened 
on a five-roll straightening machine. Then the scale 


shears 


Stands of Rolls, All 
at the left 


Parallel. One of the annealing furnaces 


30 in. in width. The finishing rolls include six 
16-in. rolls, arranged in pairs, and 10 smaller sets, 
six with 9-in. rolls and four with 10-in. rolls, both 
16 in. in width. A separate drive is provided for 
each of the smaller finishing rolls. 

All of the rolls except the break-down rolls and 
the first run-out set are located in a line parallel to 
the length of the building. Unless sheets are to be 
rolled in very light gages the material, after pass- 
ing through the larger finishing mills on the east 
side of the center bay, goes directly across to the 
west bay for the finishing operations that follow 
rolling. Some of the finishing rolls are so arranged 
that, if it is desired, the metal is given a pass 
through one set of rolls and back through the rolls 
of the adjoining mill that are running in the oppo- 
site direction. The mills were built by the Mestu 
Machine Co., Waterbury-Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Co., and the A. Garrison Foundry Co. 

An interesting feature of the mill equipment is 
that the coilers are so designed that the motor that 
drives the coiler is attached to the bottom of the 
coiler table, and swings with the coiler to which it 
is directly geared, thus eliminating all belting. The 
motors for the coilers have push-button controls. 

In the west bay are drying-out, shearing, slitting 
and straightening machines, and the packing and 
shipping department. 
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run on the lower flange of the crane runway 





4 Both rolls of the tandem break-down mill have 
2 an 800 hp. herringbone type of drive, furnished by 
the Mesta Machine Co. The speed of the first break- 
down roll is 19 r.p.m. and that of the second break- 
down roll 24 r.p.m. The drive is from a 750 hp. 
Allis-Chalmers motor. The other mills have the 
4 Falk drive and General Electric phase-wound in- 
duction motors. The 20-in. run-out mill is driven 
by a 500 hp. motor with a speed reduction from 435 
a to 29 r.p.m. The 18-in. run-out rolls are driven by 
sy a 400 hp. motor with a speed reduction from 450 to 
a 39 r.p.m. The 18-in. finishing mill, with rolls 30 in. 
wide, is driven by a 400 hp. motor with a speed 
reduction from 450 to 39 r.p.m. For driving the 
six sets of 16-in. finishing rolls there are three 300 
hp. motors with a speed reduction from 600 to 48 
r.p.m. The smaller 9-in. and 10-in. finishing rolls 
have double reduction drives and are driven by 59 
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The Motor That Drives the Coiler Is Attached to the Bottom of the Coiler Table, with Which It Swings 
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and serve pickling tables between the bays 


and 75 hp. motors at a speed reduction of from 1200 
to approximately 75 r.p.m. 

Electric current is received from a commercial 
station at 4600 volts and is stepped down to 440 
volts for the rolling mill equipment, and to 110 volts 
for the electric furnaces. For emergency purposes 
current is also supplied at 440 volts from the power 
station. For the melting furnaces the current is 
stepped down at each. furnace. A brick trans- 
former house extends along the back of the melting 
furnaces. The mill motors up to 500 hp. are handled 
with relatively small drum control with only one 
lever.’ The controller rooms will be totally inclosed 
with a drum controller located in alcoves, connected 
to these rooms. 

Uniform artificial illumination is provided in the 
brass manufacturing department with 500 watt 
Mazda lamps furnishing an intensity of 5 or 6 ft. 





The Finishing Mill Has an Efficient Arrangement of Rolls, Drive, Control Et 
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candles at the working plane. Most of the pickling 
tanks are between the columns and convenient to 
the adjoining finishing roll, a tank serving each set 
of rolls. Each of these tanks is served by an electric 
hoist that has as its runway the lower flange of the 
traveling crane runway, making a convenient and 
economical arrangement. Oil is stored in a 100,000- 
gallon concrete oil-proof tank located in the base- 
ment, from which it is pumped underground to the 
furnaces. 

Well equipped physical and chemical laboratories 
and physical testing rooms are on the second floor 
at the front of the building. The physical testing 
room has equipment for testing temper, hardness 
and tensile strength. A sample of every heat when 
poured is taken for the laboratory. 

A labor-saving method has been adopted for the 
delivery of sheet brass to Detroit consumers. The 
coils of brass are placed in a shipping box 3 ft. 
wide, 5 ft. long and 12 in. deep, having a capacity 
of 3600 lb. This is constructed of wood, with 


POWER IN SUPERPOWER ZONE 


Census Bureau Summary of Industrial Power 
and Fuel Consumption 





WASHINGTON, July 9.—Power equipment and fuel 
consumption of plants in the superpower zone are 
shown by a statement prepared by the Census Bureau, 
in collaboration with the Superpower Survey of the 
United States Geological Survey. The superpower pro- 
ject contemplates the development of available water 
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Using Power1 Total 

TUE vavcixs 76,227 9 069,47 
Iron and steel...... 6,362 1,745,755 
Metals, non-ferrous 3,423 405,24 
Railroad repair shops 316 119,906 
OO. a does we ae 30 e 3,862 95,380 
Mines and quarries..... 939 1,010,75 
Above five classes. . 14,902 3,377.04 

Per cent Of total... .0s2ce. 19.5 37. 
*Tons of 2240 lb. Tons of 2000 Ib §34,669,324 tons of 


powers to supplement and equalize the power require- 
ments of public service, manufacturing and other enter- 
prises, and effect economies in fuel consumption. 

The superpower zone embraces the North Atlantic 
area from Maryland to New Hampshire and includes all 
of Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, and the District of Columbia; the southern por- 
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Average 
Power equipment Units Horsepower Power 
Ageregate : 9,069,471 
Prime movers : 6,247,002 
Steam engines 33,379 4.255,868 127.5 
Steam turbines 2.115 1,171,061 53.7 
Internal combustion engines 5,246 279,040 $4.7 
Water wheels ; TOS 941,033 114.9 


Operated 
Electric 
Other 

and 


by purchased energy 
motors 
(mainly 


compressed 


shaft power 
ilr) ° rl,aod 


motors, total 

Run by current 
in establishment 

Run by purchased curr 


Electric 


venerated 


mecsvnenvveneerennnnen 


tions of New Hampshire and Vermont, Kent and New 
Castle counties in Delaware; the central counties in 
Maryland; the eastern portion of Pennsylvania and the 
southeastern portion of New York. 

Power and fuel statistics for the manufacturing 
establishments and mines and quarries in this area 
are given in the statement. The figures are based upon 
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corners bound with angles and with steel straps 
and lugs at each end for handling with a crane. 
The material is delivered in the box and the empty 
boxes are brought back when the next delivery is 
made to the same plant. 

The Detroit Copper & Brass Rolling Mills estab- 
lished a small plant in 1881 which has been extended 
from time to time and is one of the largest plants 
in this industry. Its products include brass and 
copper sheets and rods, seamless and brazed tubes 
and copper wire and various bronze products. It is 
stated that the plant is equipped to roll larger brass 
plates than are made in any other American plant 
and that during the war 80 per cent of the con- 
densor plates for the Navy and Emergency Fleet 
Corporation were produced in these works. The 
plant has made brass plates up to 11 ft. 6 in. in 
diameter and 1 in. in thickness. 

The new casting shop and brass manufacturing 
plant were designed by Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, 
engineers, Detroit. 


returns from 95,984 establishments. Of these 76,227, 
or 79.4 per cent, used power, the same including 73 694 
manufacturers, 1563 laundries, 939 mines and quarries 
and 31 governmental institutions. The net total - is 
9,069,471 hp. of rated power equipment, primary and 
purchased, of which 5,336,627 hp., or 58.8 per cent, is 
represented as utilized, by electric motor equipment. 


Canadian Steel Industry 


TORONTO, ONT., July 9.—Stopping in‘ Toronto for 
a day or two on his way to New York, Roy M. Wolvin, 





Horsepower Used, 1919 - ca F uel Used, 1919——, 
Purchased Coke and 

Prime Movers Energy Anthracite* Bituminoust 
6,247,002 2,822,469 20,909,865 $40,330,352 
1,175,504 570,251 1,311,943 10,224,543 
245.774 159,475 S83, 861 1,545,733 
68,549 51,357 435,866 $35,468 
28,222 67,158 107,669 238,864 
857,273 153.484 8,598,467 266,118 
2,375,322 1,001,725 11,337,806 13,110,726 
338.0 35.5 54.2 $2.5 


bituminous coal and 5,661,028 tons of coke. 


president British Empire Steel Corporation, Montreal, 
in an interview outlined the various promising features 
in the outlook of the Canadian steel industry. “The 
strongest hope for betterment,” he said, “rests on the 
prospect of a revival in the domestic trade of Canada. 
A bumper grain crop, which now appears a probability, 
will add greatly to the purchasing power of the whole 
Dominion. If, in addition to this, the national railway 
situation improves so that the railways, our biggest 
consumers of steel, are in a financial position to under- 
take the work of replacements and extensions which 
are so sorely needed, the demand for steel products will 
increase substantially . . .” As to the British Empire 
Steel Corporation, Mr. Wolvin said that it had now 
seen its worst quarter, that of the first three months 
of this year, and that there had been a steady improve- 
ment since. 

“Coal production costs are being reduced _ to 
some extent, owing to the greater efficiency of labor. 
and the benefit which is being derived from expenditures 
made last year on power plants and other improve- 
ments. The same applies generally to the steel plants. 
The Dominion Steel plants are to-day running about 70 
per cent of last year’s operations at this time.” 

While in England lately Mr. Wolvin was impressed 
by the seriousness of the financial situation there. The 
last week or two, however, had witnessed a number of 
favorable developments, including the termination of 
the strike. Still, England did not promise to become 
a buyer of Canadian steel products for some time. 
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; LOCKERS IN STEEL PLANT 
Clothes Airing and Locking Device of Youngs- 
$ town Wire & Iron Co. 


A sanitary and space saving locker system has been 
a installed by the Youngstown Wire & Iron Co., Youngs- 
5 town, Ohio, which consists of individual garment hang- 
* ers, provided with locks, forming in effect an open 
locker for each workman. 


3 The system provides a lock-controlled clothes 
4 hanger for each individual on which the clothes are sus- 
e pended under the ceiling, where they are aired and 


dried. The garments and toilet articles are held in 
security and are still easily accessible to the holder 
of the key. The system is arranged in a large room 
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tallation of the Locker System in Plant Shows Racks in 


that a maximum number of men are accommodated 

individual safe storage of their clothing, together 

th toilet and bathing facilities, leaving the larger 

art of the space, however, available for gymnasium 

s or other purposes. 

The unit hanger consists of a pan for storing soap, 

ib and brush, to which are attached four hooks on 

uch the garments are suspended. The detail of the 

rrangement may be seen from the illustrations. Each 

the hangers is suspended from a small chain, 

ses over a pulley depending from the ceiling, then 

issing over a guide pulley, also attached to the ceil- 

n a position approximately over the rack to which 
hain is fastened and locked. 

[he pulleys are provided with chain guides to pre- 

nt the chains from slipping out of the grooves. They 

are suitably spaced to permit circulation of air and are 


fastened partly to ceiling beams and partly to tubes 
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One of the illustrations shows the location of racks 
at the plant of the Youngstown Wire & Iron Co., al- 
lowing use of almost the entire floor space, with ample 
provision for bathing, washing and dressing. The lock- 
ing racks are formed of vertical tubes, fastened by 
means of a strap bar, resting upon horizontal angle bars 
and supported by tubular end posts and columns of 
the building. The upper part of the tube is open and 
provides for locking of the chain by means of padlock 
and ring. The chain is long enough to allow the hanger 
to be lowered to within easy reaching distance and 
when pulled up to the ceiling, the excess chain is neat- 
ly and compactly stowed in the tube. 

When a workman arrives at the plant in the morn- 
ing, he unlocks the particular chain assigned to him, 
lowers it, takes off his street clothes and puts on shop 
clothing. He then pulls the hanger up to ceiling, and 


: 
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Foreground and Background, Also Showers and Wash Basins 


and Illustrates Space Saving 


locks the chain in the rack. In the evening he reverses 


the process. The janitor carries a master key, in case 


loss of an employee’s key 


The Penns 


ing 34 bituminous mines in the 


ania Coal & Coke Corporation, operat- 





Central Pennsylvania 


field, announced July 5 that it has made a complete re- 
vision and reduction in all salaries, averaging about 20 
per cent. The reduction, the officials state, applies to 
all officers, superintendents, foremen, monthly men, 

erks, and stenographers, all operating departments 


New York are affected. A 


officials says that 


and the general office 


statement by only nine of the 34 


operating owing to the impossibility of 
in other fields operating on the 


1917 seale of wages. The nine mines operating are 


mines are 


meeting competition 


working only from one to four days a week. 
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Railroad Boring Mill 


To meet the requirements of locomotive building 
and railroad shops in performing turning and boring 
operations on engine wheels, the Colburn Machine 
Tool Co., Cleveland, and the Dale Machinery Co., New 
York and Chicago, co-operated in the development of 
a 90-in. machine, front and side views of which are 
shown in the accompanying line drawings. The first 
six machines were built on order for the American 
Locomotive Co., whose standard specifications for a 
heavy duty wheel boring and turning mill of the mova- 
ble cross-rail type were adopted as a general guide 
for the designers. 

In design the established practice in the construc- 
tion of boring mills of the movable cross-rail type is 
followed. The following details, however, may be em- 
phasized: Power is delivered to a single pulley from a 
42%-hp. 3 to 1 variable speed motor which runs on 
220-volt, direct current. The driving pulley on the 
machine is 44 x 12 in., carries a 10-in. belt, and runs 
free on its shaft, connection to the gearing being by 
means of an Edgemont clutch which is of the disk type 
and will transmit something over 100 hp. The ad- 
vantage claimed for this arrangement is that the 
clutch is disengaged and the brakes applied with the 
same lever, making it unnecessary to overcome the 
momentum of the high-speed motor armature, the 
pulley and tke belt. This allows the operator to stop 
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the table instantly or to move it around slightly when 
setting tools or work. 

From the driving pulley power is transmitted 
through gears which are inclosed in the bed of the 
machine and run in oil. Feed lubricators are used to 
deliver oil to the spindle drive gears and feed change- 
gears. All gears are of steel with cut teeth and heat 
treated, so that they possess ample strength and dura- 
bility, and in this connection it is of interest to know 
that the full back gear ratio is 104 to 1 with a maxi- 
mum gear speed of only 1064 ft. per min. The table is 
driven by a pinion meshing with an internal gear. 

The machine is said to have demonstrated its capac- 
ity for taking a maximum feed of % by % in. in steel, 
with a cutting speed of 60 ft. per min. The bed is of 
box form, reinforced with ribs and flanges. A cast- 
steel trough surrounds the bed to provide for catching 
cutting compound as it drips from the table. Large 
fitted bolts connect the bed and housings, which are 
also of box form and reinforced with ribs and flanges. 
The spindle is mounted on the table and has a suitable 
tapered bushing in the bed, which is provided with 
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means of adjustment to compensate for wear. A 
powerful built-in independent 4-jaw chuck is provided 
on the table, and in common with other gears in the 
drive, the table gear and pinion run in oil. 

A 5-hp. independent motor is provided for elevating 
and lowering the cross-rail, which is equipped w:th two 
independent saddles that are made right and left hand 
to adapt them for working close together. Either 
saddle may be moved to the center of the table for use 
in the performance of boring operations. All wear 
between the cross-rail and saddles, except on the face 
of the cross-rail, may be taken up with gibs made of 
cast-iron. The cross-rail is of the narrow guide type. 
It is made of cast-iron and the saddles of steel. The 
rams are of steel with cut rack teeth, and both swivels 
have adjustment up to 30 deg. on each side of the verti- 
cal position. Swiveling is accomplished by a worm and 
ratchet adjustment. Rapid hand movement is provided 
for the rams, and they are equipped w:th counterbal- 
ances that are arranged to exert a direct pull on the 
















Driving Pulley 
Runs Free on Its 
Shaft, Connecting 
to Gearing by Disk 
Clutch. The clutch 
is disengaged and 
brakes applied by 
the same lever 


rams in any angular position. Feeds are reversible, 
changes of feed being accomplished by sliding gears 
and clutches. 

Among the important dimensions may be mentioned: 
Maximum swing, 91% in.; maximum distance between 
table and cross-rail, 46 in.; spindle travel, 42 in.; diam- 
eter of table, 87 in.; diameter of track, 52 in.; width 
of track, 6 in.; diameter of spindle, 18 in.; length of 
spindle in bearing, 28 in.; table-speed with back gears 
in 1% to 4% r.p.m.; table-speed with back gears out, 
6 to 18 r.p.m.; number of available table speeds, 32; 
minimum vertical feed, 1% in.; minimum horizontal 
feed, 0.022 in.; maximum horizontal feed, 0.672 in.; 
number of available vertical and horizontal reversible 
feeds, 8. The approximate weight of the machine, in- 
cluding the motor, is 67,000 lb. 





After a two-months’ layoff, about 1200 machinists 
and helpers returned to work this week in the shops at 
Meadville, Pa., Kent, Cleveland and Galion, operated 
under juricdiction of the Ohio region of the Erie rail- 
road. 
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Ring and Circle Shear 


A deep-throat ring and circle shear, designated as 
the No. 13-B, for light material, has been placed upon 
the market by the Niagara Machine & Tool Works, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

The machine is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion and is regularly furnished for bench use, although 
high legs can be furnished if desired. Owing to the 
inclined position of the lower shaft and cutter internal 
cireles or holes as well as outside circles can be cut. 
It is also suitable for cutting reverse curves within 
certain limits. 

Cutters are 1% in. in diameter, of tool steel, ground 
and hardened, and adjustment is provided for taking 





Upper Cutter Can Be Raised and Lowered to Penetrate the 


Stock This enables the cut to be started in the sheet, not 
only on the edge 


up wear and for thickness of material to be cut. The 
upper cutter can be raised and lowered to penetrate 
the stock so that the cut can be started in the sheet, and 
not only on the edge. The slitting gage applied to the 
cutting head is accurate and readily adjustable fcr 
strips of various widths. The circle arm can be con- 
veniently moved and fastened to proper distance from 
the cutters, according to the diameter to be cut. A 
scale graduated in 1/16 in. is marked on the circle arm 
support, and the proper position of the blank between 
the clamping disks is determined by a swinging gage 
and the cutters. An eccentric device is used for clamp- 
ing. The clutch is actuated by a hand lever, per- 
mitting stopping the motion quickly at any point. 

The machine will cut No. 20 gage soft steel and will 
circle from a square blank 3% to 42 in. The distance 
from throat of cutting head to frame is 18 in. and to 
the gage, 9 in. The throat of circle arm is 30 in. The 
weight is 430 lb. 





More Readjustment Necessary 

WASHINGTON, July 12.—Mid-year statistical study 
of financial conditions has convinced the Federal Re- 
serve Board “there are many factors which seem to 
make it sure that still further work in the direction 
of readjustment must be accomplished before even 
approximate stability can be arrived at. “Encourage- 
ment is found in the statement that the board believes 
that the facts now available indicate that the main 
elements in business and the industrial recession have 
made their effects manifest, and that there have been 
in the majority of lines fairly extensive realinements 
of relationships. It believes the spring months of 
1921 were a period of approach to equilibrium in cer- 
tain lines of business and of preparation for recovery 
from the depressed conditions that have developed. 

“The board stated that the year 1920-21 has been 
a period of reorganization.” This reorganization, with 
its effects, has, like all other great business changes, 
been directly reflected in our banking position and the 
‘orresponding position of banking systems the world 
over. 

As to financial and economic tendencies of the re- 
adjustment period, the board stated that on the bank- 
ing side, the characteristics have been “reduction of 
loans and bills held, retirement of note circulation 
gain in gold, and liquidation of investments; while on 
the business side they have been lowering of produc- 
tion, growth of unemployment, falling off of foreign 
trade and reaction of prices.” 
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Rolling Mill Leased 


The newly erected rolling mill of the Capital City 
Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., has been leased to 
Joseph K. White and A. Leigh Ensinger, who wil! 
operate it as the Harrisburg Bar Mill Co. 

There are at present 9 and 12-in. Belgian mills in 
operation and a 16-in. mill is under way. The heating 
furnaces will be operated with oil for fuel and the 
power equipment is all electrical. The product will 
te rerolled iron and steel bars in all commercial shapes 
and sizes. 

The purchases and sales will be in charge of Mr 
White, who was formerly general sales agent of the 
Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe Bending Co. and retired at 
the time that the former owners withdrew. The oper 
ation of the plant will be in charge of Mr. Ensinger, 
also formerly connected with Harrisburg Pipe & Pin: 
Bending Co., lastly as chief engineer. 


New Size Simpson Sand Mixer 


The National Engineering Co., Chicago, is adding to 
its line of Simpson sand mixers a No. 3 size, with an 
8 ft. diameter pan. The new machine is said to have 
been developed particularly for steel foundry pur- 
poses, although conveniently used where large capaci- 
ties are required in gray-iron, malleable, brass and alu- 
minum foundries. 

The mixer will hold an average charge of 20 cu. ft., 
which, figuring 100 lb. of sand to the cubic foot, gives 
a capacity of 2000 lb. or 1 ton of sand. Smaller or 
larger batches may be mixed, depending on the par 
ticular mixture and the conditions of operation. The 
drive is from line shaft, or from counter shaft by an in- 





The Cross Head Runs on a Ball Thrust Bearing All bushings 


are remoy ible 


dividual motor or by direct-connected gearing to a 
motor. The power in all cases is 25 hp. excepting wher« 
a bucket loader is attached, in which case 30 hp. is 
necessary. 

The parts subject to wear are of cast steel and the 
crosshead runs on a ball thrust bearing. The vertical 
shaft bushings are of bronze. All bushings are re- 
movable. 


The microchanges which occur during the temper- 
ing of hardened steels is now under investigation by 
the Bureau of Standards, Washington, through its 
metallurgical division. it is necessary to take hard- 
ness measurements and make microscopic examination 
of all the specimens of each type of steel for each tem- 
pering treatment. Over 800 specimens are involved 
in the investigation and the time necessary for the 
mere polishing for examination is of course consider- 


able. 


Complaint has been filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by the Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. and Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
against the freight rates on limestone from quarries at 
Hillsville, Pa., to the companies’ plants at Youngstown, 
Ohio. The complaint cites that the rate is discrimina- 
tory and unfair, not only to Youngstown, but to all iron 
and steel producers in the Mahoning and Shenango 
Valleys. 
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Turbine Driven Return Line 
Heating Pump 


The Nash Engineering Co., South Norwalk, Conn., 
is placing on the market the Jennings steam turbine 
driven return line heating pump, a cross section view 
of which is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
This unit is designed for use with heating or drying sys- 
tems where the pump is called upon to maintain both 
a vacuum on the heating system and to return the hot 
water and condensation against pressure. 

The unit consists of two independent turbine pumps 
built in one casing; one pump handling the air, the 
other the condensation, the air and condensation being 
separated in a receiver under vacuum before entering 
the unit. This arrangement makes possible a saving in 
power, because the condensation, which is only one- 
eighth of the volume handled, is alone delivered against 





Two Independent Turbine Pumps Are Built in One Casing 
One pump handles air, the other condensation, the air and 
condensation being separated in a receiver under vacuum 





The Three Rotors Are Mounted on One Shaft 


discharge pressure, the air being delivered to the at- 
mosphere. 

The air end is a development of the Hytor vacuum 
pump in which the rotor, the only moving part, re- 
volves in an elliptical casing filled with water. The 
water turns with the rotor, but follows the casing, due 
to centrifugal force. The water end of the machine is 
a centrifugal pump with an enclosed type impeller de- 
signed to give high efficiency when handling hot water. 
t unloads when not handling condensation, and is said 
to require little increased power when delivering against 
low heads. Provision has been made to vent the cen- 
trifugal inlet back to the receiving tank, which is un- 
der vacuum, to eliminate air binding. 

All interior parts of the pump are of bronze except- 
ing the steam turbine rotor. No lubricant is required 
in the interior of the pump and no oil or grease can 
be introduced by the pump into the condensate. The 
shaft upon which the impeller, rotor and steam tur- 
bine wheel are mounted is supported by annular ball 
bearings mounted outside of the casing, in an adjusta- 
ble housing. The steam turbine rotating element con- 
sists of a solid steel forging with blades milled out of 
the rim. A centrifugal throttling governor is furnished 
to maintain a constant steam turbine speed, auto- 
matically shutting off steam if the steam pressure rises 
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or if the pump unloads when not handling condensation, 
preventing increase in speed. 

The turbines are designed to operate at 75 lb. steam 
pressure, although the turbine casing is suitable for 
pressures up to 200 lb. If it is desirable to operate at 
pressures lower than 75 lb., a satisfactory operation can 
be secured on pressures as low as 40 lb. The pumps 
are furnished in sizes up to 300,000 sq. ft., of equiva- 
lent direct radiation. 


Fluorspar in 1920 


The total quantity of fluorspar reported as shipped 
from domestic mines in 1920, according to figures com- 
piled by Hubert W. Davis of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey was 186,778 net tons, valued at $4,- 
718,547, which shows an increase of 35 per cent in 
quantity and 34 per cent in value as compared with the 
figures for 1919. The general average price per ton 
f.o.b. mines or shipping points for all grades of spar 
in 1920 was $25.26; in 1919 it was $25.49. 

The imports of flurospar into the United States in 
1920 were 24,612 short tons, valued at $265,630, an in- 
crease over 1919 of 254 per cent in quantity and of 147 
per cent in value. The exports of fluorspar from the 
United States in 1920 amounted to 2764 short tons, 
valued at $65,475. All the fluorspar exported was sent 
to Canada. 

The imports of fluorspar during the first four 
months of 1921, the greater part of which was brought 
from Canada, amounted to 4049 short tons, valued at 
$39,990. 

Figures furnished by steel manufacturers who pro- 
duce about 75 per cent of the output of basic open- 
hearth steel show that the steel industry consumed 
about 117,000 short tons of fluorspar in 1920 and that 
the stocks on hand Jan. 1, 1921, at all steel plants were 
about 66,600 short tons. From Jan. 1 to April 30, 1921, 
about 22,600 tons was consumed by basic open-hearth 
steel plants. Figures showing the shipments of do- 
mestic fluorspar to steel plants during this four-month 
period are not available, but the total was evidently 
small, and of the 4000 tons imported practically all has 
been taken by steel manufacturers. 

Statistics of shipments of fluorspar by States, by 
grades, and by uses are now available and may be 
had on application to the Director, United States Geo- 
logical Survey, Washington. 
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New Steel Plant in New South Wales 

WASHINGTON, July 12.—A new steel works is to be 
established at Port Kembla, New South Wales, a new 
port 60 miles south of Sydney, according to a report re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. A large breakwater is nearing completion, 
which will considerably enhance the natural facilities 
of the port and provide the required accommodation for 
the largest vessels trading to Australia. The port is 
in the center of a large coal mining district, and it is 
believed that when the works are in operation, many sub- 
sidiary industries, depending upon the free supply of 
iron and steel, will be established. It is stated that 
the outlay on the works will be in the neighborhood of 
£2,000,000. The same company is now operating iron 
and steel works at Lithgow, which is 100 miles inland 
from Sydney. 

Suits for the recovery of $75,000 and a reasonable 
attorney fee recently were instituted against James C. 
Davis, Federal director-general of railroads, by the Cen- 
tral Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., in Federal court 
at Scranton, Pa. It is alleged that while the Govern- 
ment was in control of the Philadelphia & Reading 
and the Pennsylvania railroads, the plaintiff was com- 
pelled to do considerable shifting of cars into and out 
of its plant at its own expense in connection with ship- 
ments made over the roads mentioned, and that the 
shifting complained of should have been done by the 
railroads without cost to the plaintiff. Because of this, 
the plaintiff seeks to recover $40,000 for the shifting 
done on the Pennsylvania and $35,000 for the shifting 
done on the Philadelphia & Reading. 

















Repeated Shut Downs of Coke Ovens 


Twenty Years’ Experience With By-Prod- 
uct Plant Near Wheeling, W. Va., With 
Floods and Stoppage for Other Reasons 


— — BY J. M. HASTINGS, JR. —————— : 


HE impression seems to have gained considerable 

credence that a by-product coke oven plant cannot 

be allowed to become cold without serious conse- 
quences and more or less complete rebuilding before it 
can be started again. Some owners are even going to 
heavy expense to keep their oven plants hot, or are 
selling coke at a serious loss to avoid a shut-down. A 
report recently received from a plant of by-product 
ovens near Wheeling, W. Va., shows that a correctly 
designed plant may be shut down completely without 
serious injury. 

In 1898 a plant of 60 Semet-Solvay ovens was built 
for the Riverside Iron Works, now owned by the Na- 
tional Tube Co. at Benwood, W. Va., just outside of 
Wheeling. Two years later 60 more ovens were added. 
The plant was built on the flat land along the Ohio 


Oven in Operation 17 Years and Out of Running 20 Times for 
i Total of 5 Years and Yet Requiring No Replacements of 
Lining 


River, and although the records of high water were 
carefully studied for a long period, the progressive 
denudation of the forests made these records of little 
value, and three years after the first ovens were started 
the plant was put out of operation by high water. 
During the twenty years from April 24, 1901, when 
this first shut-down occurred, to March 16, 1921, the 
date of the most recent shut-down, the Benwood coke 
oven plant has been closed down and started up again 
twenty distinct times. 

_ Seven times in that period the Ohio has flooded the 
district and effectively put the ovens out of commis- 
sion. Most of these interruptions were for relatively 
short periods, although in each case the plant was kept 
in operation until water entered the waste heat flues. 
In March, 1907. however, flood water was high enough 
to enter the sole flues and reach the oven floors proper, 
causing an 18-day shut-down, and in April, 1913, the 
worst flood in the history of the river brought the 
water into the lower heating flues 15 in. above the floor 
of the ovens. On this latter occasion a shut-down of 25 
days resulted, largely because natural gas for starting 
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up again was not available for some time after the 
flood subsided. 

In addition to interruptions caused by floods, the 
plant has been down four times on account of coal 
shortage, twice for repairs to the hydraulic mains and 
seven times on account of business conditions. Dura- 
tion of shut-downs from this last cause has ranged 
from one month in 1914 to a year and seven months 
in 1907 to 1909. 

During its entire twenty-two and a half years’ 
existence, the Benwood plant has been shut down 1958 
days, or a total of 5-1/3 years up to March 16 of 
this year, since which date it has again been cold. 
Several other Semet-Solvay plants have been shut down 
for varying periods, but none has approached this 
record and probably none ever will, due to the pe- 
culiar circumstances at Benwood. 

Notwithstanding this rather remarkable record of 
shut-downs, the present condition of the plant shows 
that it has suffered no serious damage. Of course 
these extraordinary and repeated stresses on such a 
large amount of brickwork cannot be encountered with- 
out some injury and expense for repairs. But the 
constrution of this type of oven, with the well-known 
strong division wall between the ovens, was so substan- 
tial that any injury occasioned by these vicissitudes has 
been of a minor nature, as is shown by the following 
records. 

Of all the ovens built in the United States, No. 30 
oven in block No. 1 at Benwood, illustrated in the ac- 
companying cut, holds the record for low repair costs. 
This oven has been in operation 17 years and out of run- 
ning 20 times for a total of over five years, and to date 
has required no replacements whatever in its lining or 
brickwork. No. 60 oven in block No. 2 is a close sec- 
ond, having required less than $20:‘expense for brick- 
work repairs. It should be further noted that the 
two ovens mentioned at Benwood are both end ovens, 
which is the point where injury to the structure of 
the blocks often first appears. The repair records 
of these two ovens are of course exceptional, but the 
record of the entire plant has been remarkable, despite 
the numerous interruptions. 

In addition to these repair records on the ovens, 
the yields obtained at the Benwood plant have been 
very satisfactory and compare favorably with those 
from the best modern plants. For the five-year period 
from Jan. 1, 1915, to Jan. 1, 1920, during which time 
the plant enjoyed fairly continuous operation, the 
average results were as follows: 


Analysis of Coal Charged Yields Obtained 
Volatile ... 29.9 per cent Total coke .78.2 per cent 
Fixed carbon .62.2 per cent Sulphate of ammonia, 

AGM sce 7.9 per cent 24.5 Ib. per ton 
Light oil... 3.11 gal. per ton 
Se aewoneses 10.0 gal. per ton 


These records show conclusively that that plant 
has not suffered by reason of its many shut-downs and 
the same should be true for any correctly designed 
oven plant. Of course it is necessary to exercise care 
and to take certain precautions when closing down a 
coke oven plant for an indefinite period. The process 
is, in general, just the reverse of that employed in 
starting up a block. The heats should be lowered grad- 
ually by a gradual reduction in the supply of fuel gas, 
so that the contraction of the block will take place 
slowly and regularly. As this contraction progresses, 
the tie rods should be readjusted and a close watch 
maintained to guard against cracks developing. 

If the coke is left in the ovens, as is sometimes done 
when a long shut~lown is not anticipated, the greatest 
care must be used in sealing the ovens as nearly air- 
tight as possible. The door frames must be kept tight 
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against the brickwork, uptake pipes maintained in reason why a block of ovens of correct design cannot be 
proper position and charging hole covers sealed tight. shut down for a longer or shorter period, without extraor 
With an experienced operator in charge there is no dinary labor or heavy repair expense on starting up. 


Steel Works and Rolling Mills 


Census Bureau’s Summary Concern- 
ing the Industry, 1919 and 1914 


£ 


WASHINGTON, July 7.—Figures of the 1919 census 100, as compared with 18,482,000 tons and $623,486,000 
of } 


manufactures, with respect to steel works and roll- in 1914; an increase of 37.3 per cent in tonnage and 197 
ing mills prepared by the Bureau of the Census, are’ per cent in values, and an increase in average unit 
based upon the returns from 487 establishments with values from $33.20 per gross ton in 1914 to $73 in 1919, 
products for the year valued at $2,814,179,000. At the or 120 per cent. Tonnage figures reported differ from 
census of 1914 there were 427 establishments with those of the American Iron and Steel Institute, as 
products valued at $918,664,600, an increase of $1,895,- given at pages 925 and 985, THE IRON AGE, Oct. 7 and 
514,400, or 206 per cent, due very largely to increased 14, 1920. 





unit prices. The increase in leading groups of products was re- 
The output of finished rolled products and forgings ported as follows: 
aggregated 25,368,000 gross tons, valued at $1,852,128, Plates and sheets. Output, 1919, 7,682,000 tons, 
S ary 1919 1914 
Numbe of establishments ns - sad eae ae 4 {S87 $27 
Steel works and rolling mills : . . - awe ee coerce 149 113 
Steel works, no hot rolling : eee seuerws 99 96 
Rolling mills, no steel furnaces. - eats de ‘Meantinen eases 239 218 
Quantity, Cost Quantity, Cost 
Principal Materials Used Gross Tons Gross Tons 
Pig iron 5 Aimee vee aeewen has Go eh Se eee ete ae wile he wats at - 238,868,000 $579,948,000 17,128,000 $232,132.000 
PSOROIIne GRE SOTPORMPRMNNS... «cc crcccervccbesve biroeeoccee 343,800 $1,083,000 } 7 ‘ : 
CENGP BOVE CLOETO GRE DOMCSTTOD 6 ok ddd co é-occ bac cveeccereeecee 94.700 31,894,000 § 301,600 16,499,000 
Serap purchased Mgihi eile bi: wore ee bh wet aw ie kaieiadwuis Line 6.944.300 143.072.000 5.070 900 59,382,000 
Scrap made and consumed ae a'e ; a sate dered 9,197,800 a eae Rhea 8 ~Egeovey a 
Steel, crude and unfinished es Kbebacecse ees i. 9.353.600 888,412.000 6,458,400 132,178,000 
Steel Production 
ae ‘one : or : ; ’ ere ‘ ee 33,908,800 23.383.500 
Open-heartl 
sasic ; ; se aus enaitte 25,642,000 16,233,100 
Acid ‘ .< ‘ ; 968.200 830,200 
Bessemer 6.946.600 6.218.800 
‘rucible ; ; , 64,300 79.800 
Electric nd all other . 287,700 21,600 
ingots . : ; 33,287,300 22,814,300 
Direct castings ; 7 619,500 569,200 
Products* Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Gross Tons Gross Tons 
Total $2,814,179,000 $918,664.600 
Steel works and rolling mills 1,884,159,500 593.874.700 
Steel works, no hot rolling 126,152,300 39,783,000 
Rolling mills, no steel furnaces 3 8$03,867.200 285,006,900 
Finished rolled products and forging 25,368,000 1.852.128.1100 18.482.000 623,.486.000 
Plates and sheets 
Plates (No. 12 and thicker) 4,307,200 290,293,900 2,183,800 62,768,600 
Sheets (No. 18 and thinner) , ; sic 
Black for tinning 1,084,200 94,456,200 1,011,900 43,147,000 
Other .. . 2 290,600 227,284,200 1.515.500 67.017.400 
Skelp .... ‘ 2 589,000 150,157,900 1,960,800 52,443,300 
Cotton ties . $2,700 3,509,500 } ee ala 
Hoops. bands and strips ‘ 791.000 66,361,700 ( 603.900 19,945,100 
Nail and tack plate : ‘ 34,600 2.573.000 50,300 2,008,300 
Rails “a ; 2,088,800 92,849,500 1,842,000 54,009,900 
Rails, rerolled one 95,600 4,738,900 63,700 1,438,200 
Rail joints and fastenings, tie, plates, et $162,700 27,596,700 349,300 11,527,000 
Structural shapes 2 526,400 151,970,100 2,083,400 57,.475.400 
Steel bars, merchant, mill shafting, ets : 1,026,400 326,729,300 2,062,800 71,.352.400 
Iron bars, merchant, etc ‘ . $50,200 33,306,500 411,900 13.057.100 
Reinforced concrete bars, iron and steel . 301.400 18.426.800 269.700 7,751,500 
Iron and steel rods 
Wire rods to be drawn or rolled 2,484,400 126,738,100 
Cold-rolled, cold-drawn, et« 145,700 17,676,700 9 377.7 51.57 
Rolled wire rods in coils or bars, crucible, electric or cemen : 2,377,700 61,578,100 
tation steel ‘ eine 15,300 1,463,300 
Bolt and nut, spike and chain, horseshoe nail rods and horse- 
shoe bars ; 223,400 14,616,500 535.900 18,319,900 
Axies. rolled or forged 97,800 9,753,000 89.400 3,407,300 
Armor plate and ordnance 101,100 55,699,600 38,700 19,947,900 
Car and locomotive wheels, rolled or forged 117,700 17.044.700 
Rolled, forged or other iron and stee products not otherwise 7 1.031.100 56.291.600 
enumerated ‘ 1,091,800 115.881.800 
Pa tly finished rolled produc is (sold ofr transferred to other - J 
works of same company ) 9,266,001 389,996,300 6,408,000 130,674,900 
Blooms billets and slabs a 
Rolled for forging purposes 186 »00 10,669,800 65,900 1.695.600 
Hammered charcoal . 17,800 Serve = thes =i‘ sans 
All other (steel) : ; 6,024,100 249,394,100 3,991,900 80,638,700 
Sheet and tin-plate bars : ; 2,864,600 117,855,800 2.241.700 45.372.800 
Muck and scrap bat . 173,000 10,755,900 108,500 2 967.800 
Unrolled steel (sold or transferred t ther works of same 
company) - ; 
fiantn 713,000 33,315,200 63,400 1,383,500 
Dire tee] casting . 585,000 112,153,600 569.200 4$4,.733.700 
Scrap iron or steel (for sale or transfer to other works of same 
mpanvy ) i 2,112,000 37,381,400 1,446,200 16,334,800 
All othe iron and steel products, including value added t 
rolling-mill products by further manufacture babe 361,084,300 5 re 85,239,000 
A products other than steel or iron, including custom work and 
repairing ; . i ; 28,520,100 piled oi 16,812,700 


*In addition. steel castings and rolled steel valued at $5,419,600 was produced by 7 establishments in 1919: and to the 
of $2.831.964 by 13 establishments in 1914, not classed as “Steel works and rolling mills.”’ 
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valued at $612,034,300, an increase with respect to 1914 
of 63 per cent in tonnage, 254 per cent in value, and 
in average unit value from $36.77 to $79.67 per ton. 

Skelp. 2,589,000 tons, valued at $150,157,900, an 
increase of 58 per cent in tonnage and 186 per cent 
in value, and in average ton value from $26.75 to $58. 

Rails. 2,088,800 tons, valued at $92,849,500, an in- 
crease of 13.4 per cent in tonnage and 71.9 per cent in 
value, and in average ton value from $29.32 to $44.45. 

Structural shapes. 2,526,400 tons, valued at $151,- 
970,100, an increase of 21.2 per cent in tonnage and 
165 per cent in value, and in average ton value from 
$27.60 to $60. 

Merchant bars, etc., iron and steel, 4,476,600 tons, 
valued at $360,035,800, an increase of 81 per cent in 
tonnage and 327 per cent in value, and in average 
ton value from $34.51 to $80.43, and 





Combination Tap and Drill Grinder 


A combination tap and drill grinder intended for 
shops not having enough work to justify the installa- 
tion of separate single purpose machines has been 
placed on the market by the Grand Rapids Grinding 
Machine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. It is said to in- 
corporate the features of the single purpose machines 
previously introduced and automatically grinds the 
same taper and clearance on every flute. 

The machine is made in two styles of two sizes 





Both Wheels Carry a Wheel-Truipg Mechanism 
with Diamond 


each. In the first style, taps No. 6 to 1% in., and drills 
% to lle in., and No. 52 to % in. can be ground, taper 
on taps being limited to width of the wheel which is 
regularly 1% in. In the other style, taps % to 3 in., 
and drills 4 to 2% in. and % to 1% in. can be handled. 
The latter combination can be furnished for wet 
grinding 

The drill grinding side is equipped with a holder 
stop, which, working in connection with the base of 
the diamond truing device, automatically places the 
drill holder in proper relationship with the face of 
the grinding wheel. This is said to be an exclusive 
feature. Both wheels carry a wheel-truing mechanism 
with diamond, machines of the first style having two 
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Wire rods, 2,645,400 tons, valued at $148,878,300, 
an increase of 11.2 per cent in tonnage and 142 per cent 
in value and in average ton value from $25.90 to $56.28. 

There was manufactured 33,908,800 tons of steel in 
1919, compared with 23,383,500 tons in 1914, an 
crease of 45 per cent, chiefly in open-hearth steel. The 
plants consumed 23,868,000 tons of pig iron in 1919, 
or 78.14 per cent of the pig iron production for the 
year. 

The per cent ratios of increase in average unit 
values, 1914 to 1919, for the different classes of prod- 
ucts are quite uniform for all other than railroad steel, 
viz: 113 per cent for reinforced concrete bars; 117 
for plates and sheets, skelp, or structural shapes and 
wire rods; 133 for merchant bars; 154 for cotton ties, 
hoops or bands, and 162 for axles; for steel rails the 
increase in average unit value was but 51.6 per cent. 


types one cf which is for truing the periphery of the 
tap grinding wheel and the other for truing the face 
of the drill grinding wheel. In machines of the second 
style both wheels are cup shaped and. the diamond tru- 
ing device is arranged for keeping the face of the 
wheel in proper shape. Diamonds of approximately 
4% carat are furnished for each wheel. 

The floor space occupied is 2 x 3% ft., height to 
center of spindle, 44 in., and net weight 385 and 400 
lbs. The specifications give the grinding wheels as 
8% x 10 in. in diameter; the spindle speed 1600 r.p.m.; 
the main frame studs 24 in. in diameter, and the 
swivel bearings 1% x 4% in. 


Lower Prices in Refractories Expected 


PITTSBURGH, July 11.—Prices of fire clay brick and 
other refractories are holding at the quotation estab- 
lished more than a month ago, but there is almost no 
business on account of the exceedingly limited activi- 
ties of the iron and steel industry. It is more than 
probable that the appearance of attractive orders 
would lead to price concessions; in fact, it is currently 
reported that quietly there has been more or less shad- 
ing of the public quotations on the small orders which 
have come out recently. In view of the recent public 
announcement of lower prices on steel, it is possible 
that the refractories industry, at an early date, may 
contribute to this step in the readjustment move- 
ment by making a voluntary reduction in prices 
as it did following the announcement by the 
Steel Corporation in April. Current operations 
of the refractories plants are running between 15 and 
20 per cent of capacity. A good many plants in vari- 
ous parts of the country are shut down, and most of 
those which are running are producing special sizes 
and shapes. On standard sizes and shapes, most of 
the manufacturers are easily meeting current demands 
from their stocks. 

We quote per 1000 f.0.b. works 


Fire Clay High Duty Moderate Duty 


Pennsylvania $36.00 to $43.00 $30.00 to $36.00 
Ohio 36.00 to 40.00 30.00 to 35.00 
Kentucky 56.00 to 40.00 34.00 to 38.00 
Illinois 10.00 to 45.00 30.00to 40.00 
Missouri 15.00 to 50.00 35.00 to 40.00 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania 35.00 to 40.00 
Chicago 42. 00 to 45.00 
Birmingham 46.00 to 50.00 


Magnesite Brick 


Standard size. per net ton 70.00 to 75.00 
Chrome Brick 
Standard size. per net tor 60.00 to 65.00 


Ferromanganese Hearing Postponed 


WASHINGTON, July 12.—Proceedings in the so-called 
ferromanganese anti-dumping case have again been 
postponed by the Federal Trade Commission, this time 
for one week, or until July 19, on account of the illness 
of Attorney Joseph E. Davies, representing respondents 
in the case. Mr. Davies is in a hospital in New York. 
The case is to be heard in that city at the offices of the 
commission when the hearings are resumed and at 
which time the respondents will submit their defense. 
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Handling Materials in a Remodeled 





Foundry 


But Few Carrying Units Used at Murphy 
Iron Works, Detroit—New Crane Installa- 
tions Saved in a Year Over Double Their Cost 


AKING over a foundry to an efficient and har- 
monious whole out of a series of disconnected 
units where the area was limited because of 


city streets was the problem faced by the engineers 
who remodeled the Murphy Iron Works, Detroit, maker 
of Murphy automatic furnaces and Riley underfeed 
stokers. The various buildings of the Murphy plant 
were constructed at widely separated intervals with no 
idea of co-ordination. The extension of the foundry, 
the installation of the yard crane and the present sys- 
tems of handling were completed about a year ago. 
In the remodeled plant comparatively few handling 
units are used, the great bulk of the material being 
moved by two electric traveling cranes only, one in the 


This Material Storage Openway Separates the Foundry from the 


background holds raw material for 


near-future 


76 


yard and one in the foundry. According to Frank B. 
Bigelow, general manager, and George I. Bouton, chief 
engineer, both of whom were responsible for the 
changes, in one year from the installation of the yard 
crane alone the company had saved more than twice 
the cost of the crane, the runways and the entire ex- 
pense of installation. 

Coke, coal, pig iron, sand, etc., are switched in on 
cars on the spur track between the foundry and ma- 
chine shop buildings. This open space is covered by 
a 10-ton 3-motor Northern type E crane, 51 ft. span, 
designed with high speed to handle a clam shell bucket, 
a lifting magnet, and to be used for general handling 
purposes. The bucket is electric-driven with a motor 





Machine Shop and Other Units. 
use in the cupolas beyond 


The platform in the 
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The Crane Ladles Are Deposited on Floor Ladle Trucks, by Which the Molten Iron Is Distributed 

in the bucket, 1 cu. yd. capacity, made by the Hayward over the street, permitting the crane to handle mate- 
Co., New York. The lifting magnet, 45 in. diameter, rial from the street railroad track 
was manufactured by the Electric Controller & Mfg. the 
Co., Cleveland. The crane runway extends in one di-_ is at one end at the same level as 
rection as far as the angle of the foundry containing form. This dock has 
the cupolas, and in the other direction it cantilevers of 


at right angles to 
yard track. An open landing platform, or dock, 
the charging plat- 
a several days’ storage capacity 


raw material for the cupolas. A car of coke is 


Underfeed Stokers and Automatic Furnaces Are Assemb'ed in This Served by a 7%-Ton Crane 
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switched in and unloaded by the crane and bucket in 
60 to 90 min. The coke for immediate consumption is 
placed on the dock and the remainder deposited in the 
coke storage bin whence it may be transferred to the 
dock as required. The core sand and limestone are 
handled in like manner, the former being placed in the 
core sand storage bin, and the latter carried either di- 
rectly to the dock or to the storage bin in the yard. 
lor handling pig iron, the lifting magnet is substituted 
for the bucket, the change requiring only two minutes. 
The iron is unloaded from the car 1200 lb. at a lift. 
An average car can be unloaded in 30 min. The pig 
iron is placed in various piles in the yard until the 
analysis can be checked, whence it is transferred as 
required to the dock. Scrap for melting is handled in a 
like manner. The coal for the power plant is moved 
by the crane and bucket, being discharged into a steel 
hopper located over the railroad track from which it 
descends by gravity to the coal storage pile contiguous 
to the boiler house. A car of coal can be unloaded in 
45 to 60 min. 

From the dock the material is fed to the cupolas 
by industrial cars and charging boxes, and as each load 
passes through the door opening from the dock to the 
charging floor it is weighed by the scales at that point. 
An Otis electric elevator is located in one corner of 
the charging room, to be used as an auxiliary for 
carrying material in case of any interruption to the 
service of the yard crane, or in case that crane is being 
used on other service. 

The foundry, with a capacity of 50 to 60 tons per 
day, is 500 ft. long, with the main bay 56 ft. in width 
and the side bays 25 ft. wide. The main bay is served 
by a Northern 10-ton 4-motor type E electric crane 
with a 5-ton auxiliary hoist, and in the side bays over 
the molding floors are several single girder cranes with 
electric hoists of 1 and 2-ton capacity. Two 84-in. 
Newten cupolas, made by the Northern Engineering 
Works, Detroit, melt the iron, and can be used together 
or alternately. The foundry is exceptionally light and 
airy and is provided with an efficient heating and ven- 
tilating system for which the Green Economizer Co. 
furnished the blower and the heating unit. A locker 
room for employees is under the docks and is provided 
with shower baths and other lavatory equipment. 

At the north end of the foundry, is a mezzanine 
floor upon which are located the core room and the core 
ovens. The core sand is carried from the outside stor- 
age bin to mezzanine level by an electric-driven con- 
veyor built to a special design by the Murphy Iron 
Works. The mezzanine floor is furnished with a land- 
ing platform so that the foundry crane can place on or 
remove any material from the mezzanine floor to the 
foundry floor. 

Below the mezzanine on the main floor level is lo- 
cated a battery of electric-driven steel tumbling mills 
built by the Sly Mfg. Co., and also Mott sand blast 
equipment with its ventilating system, overhead tracks, 
etc. 

The cores are baked on racks moved about on the 
core room floor by Barrett lifting trucks. When re- 
moved from the ovens, the racks are wheeled to the 
landing platform where they are picked up by the 
foundry crane and distributed to various parts of the 
foundry. 

The iron is poured from the cupolas into a reservoir 
ladle on wheels suitable for being moved back and 
forth between the two cupola spouts. From the reser- 
voir ladle it is received by the crane in a crane ladle 
and carried to a certain station in the foundry where 
the crane ladle is deposited in a special floor ladle 
truck with flat wheels which makes it possible to move 
the floor ladle from place to place. There are several of 
these floor ladle trucks at different points in the foun- 
dry, and the function of the crane, while pouring, is to 
deposit full ladles on the trucks at various points and 
take back the empty ladles for refilling. From the 
fioor ladles the iron is distributed to the molds by hand 
ladles although in the case of large molds it is some- 
times poured direct from the crane. With this system 
the one crane can take care of the entire foundry while 
pouring, as its function is principally to keep the floor 
ladles supplied with hot metal. The use of a standard 
overhead traveling crane for primary distribution to 
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small ladles is interesting as compared with the usual 
monorail distributions. 

In shaking out, the castings are collected in boxes 
and carried by the crane directly to the tumbling mills 
at the north end of the foundry. Sprues and risers are 
also carefully tumbled to free from sand before being 
returned to the cupola. 

After the castings are tumbled or treated by the 
sand blast, they are carried in trucks on an industrial 
track to the machine shop, where they are handled by 
small cranes or overhead tracks. The small units are 
assembled in a shop adjacent to the machine shop but 
the large units are carried through various stages to 
the main assembling shop where they are handled by 
a 7%-ton Northern 3-motor crane, 44 ft. span. The 
railroad track also runs into this shop and the large 
units are loaded by the crane and shipped from this shop. 


British Steel Exports at Low Point in 
May—Imports Declining 


British steel exports in May this year, excluding 
iron ore and including scrap, were 101,202 gross tons 
as compared with 161,508 tons in April, 149,847 tons 
in March, 167,158 tons in February and with 233,114 
tons in January. The May exports last year were 
352,869 tons. The average per month in 1920 was 
274,881 tons per month, while in 1913 it was 420,757 
tons per month. The 1919 rate was 188,519 tons per 
month. The May outgo is therefore less than even 
the 1919 monthly average and close to the smallest 
in the war years. Imports in May were 89,348 tons, 
which contrast with 196,945 tons in January, 181,565 
tons in February, 179,610 tons in March, 111,536 tons 
in April, and with 128,685 tons per month in 1920. 
The 1913 imports were 195,264 tons per month. 

Expressed as a table the exports and imports this 
year and in previous years were as follows in gross 
tons: 


Exports Imports 
sanmuery, LOZ) .ncases ss al/ab ascii he at eis ee 233,114 196,945 
reser: SOS Ie" ove. Eig’ wip eleial marae d aia auduw Sib aS 167,158 181,565 
Ps EES 5k nied. ara/ela hcoia.armae ere ein ieie She ace 149,847 179,610 
Average per month, first quarter, 1921... 183,373 186,040 
ES NEES. Ua: ot & dao tathersa rb GOR cack Rie RK 161,508 111,536 
May, 1921 Denver a iia Wea doc SR Rae Wei re a 101,202 $9,348 
Average per month, 1919 .......sccsecas 188,519 50,801 


Average per month, 1920 .. il eilcaslee fe \e) hee 128,685 
Average per month, 1913 ..... es Seles oars 195,264 


The trend of some of the principal exports is shown 
by the following data in gross tons: 


Average per Month May May 

1913 1920 1920 1921 

NNN yi Sard Seg 78,771 38,505 51,633 7,673 
Bo eee 41,676 11,213 11 OSS 10,522 
Steel plates Teer 16,571 19,621 5,607 
Galvanized sheets... 63,506 34,244 41,761 10,679 
StOCl DATS ..ccccesves 50,002 30,322 36,898 4.851 
7k PON cekaaaae $1,208 29,418 36,480 12.350 
Black plates ....... 5,679 3,026 3.546 979 
Steel sheets ..... ’ ite 19,266 3,078 


The May exports of all products showed a marked 
decline from May, 1920, and in most cases are not up 
to the average per month in 1913. 

Pig iron imports in May were 19,344 tons as com- 
pared with 15,744 tons in May, 1920. The monthly 
average imports in 1920 and 1913 were 12,705 tons and 
18,059 tons respectively. 

Iron ore imports in May were only 15,696 tons as 
compared with 541,742 tons per month in 1920. In 
May, 1920, they were 710,592 tons. The total for the 
first five months was 1,249,957 tons as compared with 
2 784,329 tons in the first five months in 1920. 

Manganese ore imports were 21,518 tons in May 
against 37,717 tons per month in 1920 and 50,098 tons 
per month in 1913. The total to June 1 this year was 
133,704 tons against 140,387 tons fer the same five 
months last year. 


Automobile production in the Detroit district during 
April, 1921, is reported at 140,955 cars, as compared 
with 105,245 in March, 1921, and 119,213 in April, 1920. 
The Ford production alone was 90,125 automobiles and 
trucks. Ford recently reached an output of 4000 a day. 





Orders have been issued recalling 250 men to the 
shops of the Pennsylvania railroad at Logansport, Ind. 
They were laid off last December. 
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Cutting Overhead Cost Instead of Wages 


A Large Detroit Automobile Company 
Paid War Time Wages, Ran Half Time 
and in the Same Period Made Profits 


BY DON F. 


AST December the automotive industry was at 
its lowest ebb. Cancellations had wiped out 
unfilled orders and shipments had eaten up the 

balance. Few, if any, new orders came in from 
day to day. 

Employment in Detroit, the center of the indus- 
try, was at acrisis. The city poor commission was 
swamped with demands it could not fill. Clerks 
and stenographers from other city departments vol- 
unteered to work after hours to help the poor com- 
mission get caught up with the appeals of frantic 
fathers and mothers. All the chain grocery stores 
carried signs announcing that poor commission 
vouchers would be honored. 

Factory after factory laid off men by the thou- 
sands. Some were running 
three days a week, some two 


KENNEDY“ 


Six months have elapsed and it should be inter- 
esting to find out how this theory has worked out in 
practice. I know that this attitude sounded more 
or less altruistic to me at the time. It was an ad- 
mirable idea, but how practical? How would it 
work out in dollars and cents? 

This company is one of the large automobile 
makers and a representative one. During the past 
winter it worked on an average of less than half 
time, which has about averaged up with the rest 
of the industry. It made a cut of more than $200 
in the price of its car last fall. This represents 
more than the average automobile manufacturer's 
profit per car. The overhead expense of these 
enormous factories, filled as they are with ex- 

pensive machinery, runs on day 
and night, whether the factory 


days a week and many were J AST. Dees mber an automobile is running or closed. This 
A 


closed tight, including some of 


At this time the writer in- not reduce the 
terviewed the heads of repre- 
sentative manufacturing con- 
cerns to get their ideas toward 
labor in general, with particu- 
lar reference to their inten- sults that have 
tions toward reducing wages, 
to obtain information for an 
article which appeared in the 
Dec. 9 issue of THE IRCN AGE, 
entitled, “What will Employers 
Do About Labor?” Some were 
more or less open in their re- 
marks, some were afraid to 
talk on the subject, and a few 
refused to be interviewed. 

This was six months ago, before the attitude of 
labor had had time to adjust itself to the thought 
of lower wages which it has since accepted—and 
quite gracefully, too, for the most part. All these 
employers had reductions in mind, but only a few 
felt themselves quite justified, or had the moral 
courage to say so. They were not sure that they 
were morally warranted in reducing wage rates; 
that their attitude would be in line with public 
opinion; that their workmen were ready to accept 
wage cuts without protest, although they realized 
that with the unemployment situation such as it 
Was, they could put into effect any kind of a cut, 
and get plenty of men, no matter what the wage. 

I said that all the employers had reductions in 


it in doing so. 
This article 


to make money 


mind. There was one exception. His ideas were 
different. His plant was running three days a 
week. Those readers who saw the article in ques- 


tion may recall that I quoted one man as saying 
that wages should not be reduced, and that his 
company for one would not reduce them until re- 
tail prices dropped sufficiently to warrant such a 
cut. His idea was that profits, overhead expense, 
manufacturing methods and material prices should 
be looked at closely, and reductions in expense made 
by cuts from these items rather than from the 
wages of the workmen. 


*Sales engineer, Detroit. 


- 


company cut the price of its 
the very largest. car, but announced that it would 
wages till the cost 
of living came down and justified 


is written by the 
man who interviewed the factory : 
manager. He now gives the re- time standards. 
come from carry- 
ing out this policy. 

The company has done as it I called there again the 
said it would six 
interesting part of the story is the 
ways in which, it was actually a 


times it experienced along with all 
the rest of the motor industry. 


company faced this situation; 
it was running less than half 
time, it had cut the price of its 
product as much or more than 
its normal profit, and it pro- 
posed to keep wages up to war- 


How Has It Worked Out? 


other day and saw how it had 

worked out. I found that the 
ble first wage cut. was being put 
through the bad into effect the day I called in 
the middle of May. It was al- 
most six months from the time 
of the original interview. Com- 
parison between the wages 
paid in that plant and those paid in other similar 
plants in the city showed that this company was 
paying higher rates than the average in every de- 
partment. These figures are at the disposal of all 
members of the Employers’ Association of that city. 

Running less than half time and keeping up 
war-time wages, the company has actually made 
money every month! The seemingly altruistic gen- 
eral manager has actually put his plan into effect 
and made money while doing it. 

“We are turning out a better car to-day,” he 
said, “than we have ever turned out. Our stand- 
ards of accuracy are higher. We, in common with 
all manufacturers, were inclined to let things slip 
a little during the great pressure that was brought 
to bear on the automotive industry during the past 
two years. We find, however, that everyone 
handling our cars is becoming more particular. 
The buyer now complains of little matters which 
formerly would have been overlooked. The dealer 
in the past would fix them up himself and say noth- 
ing. Now he complains to the distributor. The 
distributor collects all these instances together and 
brings them to the factory. 

“Several months ago we brought to the factory 
in convention the service managers of our ten larg- 
est distributors, located in the principal cities all 
over the country. Together we went over the 


months ago. The 
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praiseworthy idea that a system or a report will 
make things go better. 

‘So he starts one, without the supervision of the 
executive who has a better outlook on the relation 
of that idea to the whole situation. Sometimes re- 
ports grow out of the necessities of the time. They 
continue long after their usefulness has ceased. 
Some are started in error; they never had an ade- 
quate excuse for existence. 

“Each individual has his own ideas. All want 
to improve on the work of their predecessors, which 
is quite natural. It is the fault of the executives 
that so many systems are allowed to develop. 

“And the cost of all these systems and reports 
may be just the difference between profit and loss 
on the balance sheet. You start the memorandum 
system and it goes on indefinitely. A man writes 
a memorandum to a department with copies per- 
haps for several other departments. The memoran- 
dum gets attention, and the copies get attention, 
and they probably all get answered, which answers 
call for still further replies. These get inter- 
changed, taking up the time of a lot of people, and 
the copies and answers clutter up the files so that 
you can’t find what you do need. A virtual chain- 
letter system develops that keeps stenographers 
busy on unimportant work. 

“There are not more than 100 memoranda in 
any one department in the course of a year that 
are useful three months after they are written.” 

“How did you happen to get started on this 
subject of eliminating reports?” I asked him. 
“Where did you commence?” 

“The first thing I did,” he replied, “was to lay 
out on my desk all the reports that came into this 
office. They more than covered it. I analyzed them 
all to see how much of this information was actu- 
ally necessary for the running of this business. 
I came to the conclusion that it could all be con- 
densed in very much smaller space. Every report 
represents considerable time of various people in 
compiling it. 


Started on His Assistant First 


“My first job was to show my assistant that our 
system had run away from us so that our men 
were working for the benefit of the system, rather 
than using the system for the benefit of the balance 
sheet. He was the hardest man to convince. He 
finally saw things my way and together we went 
through this report business. 

“We looked into our welfare department. Like 
everyone else who has had the subject of labor to 
contend with the last few years, we found that we 
had to take more interest in the problem. We 
developed a welfare department, and had been re- 
cently considering some additions to it. 

“Looking into the various records and reports 
we had gradually developed, I came to the conciu- 
sion that we, as well as other employers, were act- 
ing as though the workman was a child to be held 
in our lap. We decided that we were interesting 
ourselves in a lot of things that were none of our 
business. What records are actually needed in 
hiring and firing? We came to the conclusion that 
our one original employment card has all the neces- 


sary information. This tells us when a man ap- 
plies for work whether he has worked for us be- 
fore; if so, when; how much he was making, and 
why he left. 


“Several years ago we decided to manufacture 
some of our units that we had formerly purchased. 
I made an extensive trip around the country inves- 
tigating systems developed by other manufacturers. 
I found one in an Eastern shoe factory that had 
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given desirable satisfaction and I decided that this 
or a modification of it was better adapted to the new 
work we were undertaking at our plant than any 
I had seen. I handed it over to our people to de- 
velop. They installed the system, and as is per- 
fectly natural, ‘improved’ on it. The result was 
that we had to have a $5,000 man to run the system. 

“Now I looked into the workings of our elab- 
orate cost system. The first thing I found was 
that it didn’t tell us our costs. None of these 
elaborate systems do. We made it both simpler and 
more accurate. 

“Another system that had developed unnoticed 
to a point where it was costing us $12,500 a year 
Was a cross index of the parts numbers of all the 
parts of each individual car. By means of it, 
knowing the number of the frame, the magneto 
and the clutch, we could tell the number of the car. 
You can see what a cumbersome thing this be- 
comes when keeping track of cars by the 100,000. 

“We have so simplified and condensed our 
records that our time study, stores and production 
systems are all under one head.” 


Many Inspectors Eliminated 


“We went after our inspection system. The 
customary system is wrong end foremost. You pay 
a mechanic $1 an hour to produce accurate parts, 
and then pay a non-mechanic 50 cents an hour to 
watch the mechanic. The mechanic who knows an 
inspector will catch his errors won’t try very hard 
to get the work right in the first place. 

“We now hold the department foremen respon- 
sible for the work. The foreman of each opera- 
tion is held responsible for his part of the work 
until it gets to the assembly line, where the first 
inspectors are stationed. We have almost entirely 
eliminated the use of inspectors on minor opera- 
tions but use them to catch any work not up to 
standard at the various assembly points. In return 
for this responsibility we are paying most of our 
foremen a little more money than we did. 

“We find that when the workmen know that it 
is up to them to turn the work out right with no, 
inspector except their foremen to catch it if it 
isn’t, they will do it properly in the first place. 
This change has given us better results at a lower 
cost. 

“During the war times we hired a number of 
outside factories in which to make parts of our car. 
The cost of trucking materials to and from the 
branch factories and the main plant was a large 
item of the expense. This has been eliminated.” 

I asked him what they had done about con- 
tracts for raw materials, that is, about canceling 
them. ‘We have never tried to evade our obliga- 
tions under a signed contract. I instructed our 
purchasing department to act under the theory that 
we made the contracts in good faith, and to act 
accordingly. We have made requests for reduc- 
tions from most of our sources of supply with 
whom we had contracts, and have had very satis- 
factory co-operation from most of them. 


Decided Stock Chasers Are Unnecessary 


“Another thing we have done is to eliminate 
all stock chasers. I came to the conclusion that we 
did not give our suppliers sufficient credit for being 
good business men, for wanting our business, and 
being just as anxious to ship their stuff to steady 
customers who always pay their bills on the 10th, 
as we were to get them. We have eliminated all of 
this expense.” 

“But what about your whole production lin 
being held up for lack of some one part? Do you 
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not consider a stock chaser needed for such emer- 
gencies?” I asked him. 

“Why chase one temporary item?” he replied. 
“As soon as that is found some other item is miss- 
ing, and so on. No, we have stopped them all. We 
have also eliminated this local stock chasing around 
town which is peculiar to Detroit. In other cities 
supply dealers deliver their material. Here in De- 
+roit we send out pick-up cars and collect our vari- 
us purchases here and there.- We have stopped 
them all, and their salaries and traveling expenses. 

“We have consolidated departments. The sim- 
plification of our system has rendered unnecessary 
certain high-salaried department heads. It has cut 
out useless effort on the part of a lot of clerks, 
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stenographers and department heads. We combined 
the functions of several departments under one 
head, instead of three or four. We have cut out 
straw bosses and inspectors. Our workmen are 
contented. They are producing more per man. 
They have a most kindly feeling toward our com- 
pany which I know will last for a long time, and 
we have the satisfaction of knowing that we fol- 
lowed a policy we felt to be right, and made money 
for our stockholders while doing it.” 

I admit that this is a feat, one worthy of study 
and thought. This man’s experience goes a long 
way toward answering the question so often asked 
when such questions as upholding wages arise: 
“We know it sounds ideal, but is it practical?” 


A Gas-Engine Piston Without Rings 


Importance of the Continuous Oil Film in Lubri- 


‘ation Stressed—Avoidance of Uneven Expansion 


BY STERLING H. BUNNELL* - 


)Y theory and many tests it has been shown that 
i two surfaces, such as a shaft and its bearing, are 
4 kept apart by the surface-tension of a film of oil or 
grease. By loading the bearing, the oil film is forced 
to become thinner in the direction of the greatest strain. 
As the shaft revolves, oil entering the bearing at an 
opening, generally at the top, travels around the shaft 
in a film of gradually decreasing thickness until at the 
bottom of the bearing the minimum is reached. Pass- 
ing on around the bearing in the direction of motion 
the oil film becomes thicker toward the unloaded por- 
tion of the bearing surface, at which point the pres- 
sure is sufficiently low to permit the introduction of the 
ibricating supply. 

If the load in the bearing is gradually increased, 
inder test conditions, it is observed that the oil film 
ecomes thinner at the line of greatest strain; until 
finally under excessive pressure the film is broken and 
the shaft comes in contact with the bearing surface 
1 seizes. Evidently anything which tends to disturb 


and 





\t Left Is a Ringed Piston Just as Removed from the 
Cylinder, with a Heavy Carbon Deposit At right is the 
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ew Tismer piston center, u»von which the thin 





(center) is screwed 


film of oil, or to decrease its thickness, reduces the 

oad which can be successfully carried by the bearing. 

This reasoning applies equally well to reciprocating 

motion. A cross-head, sliding back and forth in a 

guide, tends to work out the oil film between the slide 

4 and guide surfaces, and the tendency is opposed by the 

a surface tension of the oil film. The best form of slide 

7 is a perfectly smooth surface, with the ends slightly 

rounded to prevent cutting into the film of oil. The 

bearing qualities of the surface would be very much 

reduced by cross grooves or other openings which 

would release the pressure on the oil film and allow 

t to be reduced in thickness by the escape of oil at the 
edges of the openings. 

More than one builder of machinery has learned that 
an unbroken oil film is necessary for the best results 
in lubrication, and has accordingly made shaft bear- 
ings with solid boxes meeting accurately at the neces- 


*“onsulting Engineer, New York. 


sary joint between the box and cap, instead of being 
separated by the usual shims. Such a bearing will 
withstand a heavier load and take less oil than a 
bearing with gaps between the cap and box. Probably 
the worst form of bearing devised is the four-part box 
bearing common on steam engines, as it provides not 
less than four openings through which the oil film may 
be forced out by the revolution of the shaft. 


Development of the Ringless Piston 


Study of the action of the film of lubricating oil 
was the factor which led to the invention of the ring- 
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Longitudinal Section and Two Transverse Sections Showing 
How the New Piston Is Made 


less piston, recently brought out by Paul G. Tismer. 
In the ordinary vertical gasoline motor a copious supply 
of oil is thrown up by the splash system into the 
cylinder bore, which ought to insure thorough lubrica- 
tion. However, the piston is invariably provided with 
two or more sharp edged piston rings, bearing tightly 
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against the cylinder wall and operating effectively to 
scrape off the oil as fast as put on. 

As a result, some of the oil is thrown up into the 
cylinder, and depositing on the walls and piston head, 
causes carbon trouble; while some of the oil is forced 
down into the crankcase, and with it more or less of the 
fuel, causing gradual thinning of the crank case oil 
by wasted gasoline which has passed by the piston 
rings. It is evident that the piston rings interfere 
greatly with the maintenance of a satisfactory oil 
film on the cylinder walls. If they are left off, and the 
grooves omitted, the piston trunk would slide indefi- 
nitely over the lubricating film without disturbing it, 
and there would not be a tendency to flip the oil 
upward and thus to cause carbon above the piston. 

The only difficulty was to make a piston round and 
smooth with a reasonable uniform clearance between 
the piston diameter and the cylinder diameter. Engine 
pistons, however, have always been made with the 
sides thickened at the piston pin bosses, and a flat head 
cast integrally with the shell. As the piston frequently 
heats up suddenly in advance of the heating of the 
cylinder, it has been necessary to reduce the diameter 
of the upper end of the piston. The same sort of re- 
lieving had to be done around the piston barrel, where 
the piston pin bosses are located. Accordingly, no gas 
engine piston is round or of uniform diameter, either 
when it is new and cold, or when it is old or hot. It 
is necessary to separate the outer shell of the piston 
from the interior portion which holds the piston pin, 
and to have neither flanges nor flat head connected to 
the shell, if it is to remain round under the varying 
conditions of heat. 

The Tismer ringless piston was accordingly worked 
out by carefully observing these principles. It con- 
sists of a piston center in which the piston pin is 
secured, provided with either a domed or a concave 


Novel Employment Scheme 


To take care of men who otherwise would be out 
of work, a measure was inaugurated last fall by W. & 
I. Avery, Ltd., Soho Foundry, Birmingham, England, 
which gave partial employment to both skilled and 
semi-skilled men. This scheme involved continuing the 
work of the shop in certain departments after the usual 
hours, this late work being performed by the extra 
men. 

Schedules of four or five hours per turn were pre- 
pared, the work being carried on from 6 to 10 p. m. 
the first four days of the week, from 5.30 to 10 p. m. 
on Friday and from 7 a. m. to noon on Saturday, mak- 
ing a total of 25% hours. Payment for this work was 
based on the rates for night shift work and ex-service 
men received priority. 

The owners report that the partial employment 
scheme was found very satisfactory, due largely to the 
fact that men of high skill, unable otherwise to find 
work, were willing to take on semi-skilled jobs at cor- 
responding wages. It happened, however, in this par- 
ticular case, where the work included the manufacture 
of automatic weighing and testing machines, that it 
was impossible to find enough skilled men for the final 
finishing operations to keep the enlarged force sup- 
plied with the preliminary work. This condition, of 
course, would not militate against the scheme as such, 
but did put a stop to it eventually in the Soho Foun- 
dry. 


K. S. Magnet Steel 


Remarkable for its high coercive force and strong 
residual magnetism, an alloy steel discovered in Japan 
in 1917 was named “K. S.” after Baron K. Sumitomo, 
who liberally endowed the university where the dis- 
covery was made. The composition of this steel, which 


has undergone certain improvements since first dis- 
covered, includes from 0.4 to 0.8 per cent carbon, from 
5 to 9 per cent tungsten, from 1.5 to 3 per cent chro- 
mium and from 30 to 40 per cent of cobalt. 

As the alloy is brittle, it can be forged only with 
difficulty and after considerable practice. 


It is best 
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head, as required for different classes of engines. -A 
thin shell of cast iron or other metal, threaded at the 
end only, is slipped over the piston center and screwed 
to it. The shell is truly cylindrical, and made with 
the customary difference of 0.002 or 0.003 in. between 
its diameter and the diameter of the cylinder. This 
working clearance space is, of course, occupied by the 
oil film. 

So universal has been the use of piston rings that 
it is difficult for an experienced designer to imagine 
an engine operating without them. The first impulse 
is always to declare that the oil film will be blown out 
by the pressure of the exploding fuel. But the time 
element is so short that it is impossible for the oil film 
to move in the least under the momentary excessive 
pressure. Next is the thought that the piston will wear 
rapidly or cut. This is not the case in practice. There 
is, in fact, no reason to expect trouble, as is proved 
by the fact that marine engine slides run for thou- 
sands of miles without wear, and usually have no ad- 
justment at all, and that the ringless piston in a gas 
engine is a similar slide running in a similar guide. 
Ringed pistons do wear and cut excessively, due to the 
scraping action of the rings in destroying the oil film, 
and to the relieving of the middle portion of the shell 
around the piston pins, so that the oil can escape, and 
the rapid collection of carbon in the ring spaces and 
between the piston and the cylinder wall as the engine 
operates. The ringless piston does not permit the 
formation of carbon, and does not cut. 

The Tismer piston has been carefully tried and found 
satisfactory, to the extent of about one-third more 
mileage, less oil and no observable wear whatever. 
The inventor and associates, as the Ringless Piston Co., 
Inc., 103 Park Avenue, New York, are now adapting 
the design to the most popular types of automobiles, 
and will shortly enter the stationary engine field. 


quenched in oil at about 1750 deg. Fahr., and requires 
no heat treatment when used for permanent magnets. 
Its coercive force is reported at about three times that 
of the best tungsten steel, whose residual magnetism 
it also surpasses. This residual magnetism was not 
diminished after prolonged heating in boiling water. 
Its hysteresis loop has a very large area. 

Quenching increases the hardness of the annealed 
steel—the Brinnell figure being thus raised from 444 
to 652, and the Shore figure from 38 to 55. It is re- 
ported that the microstructure of the quenched and 
very hard steel is exceptionally fine. Specimens 
dropped on a concrete floor from a height of a yard 
or more lost magnetization only about 6 per cent. The 
steel is said to be suited for short magnets. 


Coal Wages and Profits in England 


In a written Parliamentary reply, the British Sec- 
retary of Mines has stated that the total amounts of 
wages and profits in the coal industry for the years 
1913 and 1920 were estimated to be the following: 


1913 1920 Increase 

i SO eee aes £91,000,000 £264,721,000 190.9% 

IR eae oie we ae a owe 21,000,000 27,000,000 28.6% 
Per cent of total: 

ee. cap hnercusaen 81.25 se  - . aw anaes 

PE: boku a ueckeS 18.75 S25 06=—Ssi(ié«éS ee es 

£ wages to each £ profits. 4.33 9.80 126.3% 


During June, the Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co. 
shipped 95,100 bbl. of cement from its plant at Bes- 
semer, Pa., establishing a new monthly record for ship- 
ments. The June production was at the annual rate 
of 1,140,000 bbl. Officials state that the company is 
well booked ahead and expects to sell capacity produc- 
tion this year. 


The American Bridge Co., Ambridge, Pa., has been 
awarded the contract for the steel frame and other 
structural steel work on a six-story building at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, to be erected by the Youngstown Terminal 
Building Co., the ground floor of which will be devoted 
to a passenger station for the Erie Railroad. The 
structure will require 420 tons of steel. 
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PIG IRON FROM BLACK SANDS 


Results cf Recent Experimental Work on the 
Pacific Coast 


Some details are available of experimental work 
done on the Pacific Coast in the reduction of the iron 
sands which are found along the coast and on the 
banks and bottoms of most of the rivers flowing into 
the Pacific Ocean from Alaska to Southern California. 
The work was carried on by William Tyrrell, for the 
New Era Iron & Steel Corporation, at Sedro Woolley, 
Wash., and the description given below is furnished 
by James L. Avis, Jr., consulting engineer, Seattle, 
Wash.: 

“In 1920 Mr. Tyrrell built a small blast furnace 
at Sedro Woolley of about 10 tons capacity. The fur- 
nace is 35 ft. high and 30 in. at the hearth inside. A 
16-pipe hot blast stove and Root blower, operated by 
20 hp. motor, furnish the blast. The top is closed by 
usual cone and bell. The shell is %-in. plate; the bosh 
jacket above the tuyeres is 4 ft. 4 in. high of 1-in. 
cast steel and is spray cooled. There are four bronze 
tuyeres and water coolers with 3-in. blowpipe. The 
hot-stove is 30 ft. high, 5 ft. 6 in. in diameter, lined 
with firebrick, and has four rows of 4 6-in. pipes. A 
15-in. bleeder leads off the downcomer. Two burners 
lead the gas to the hot stove. The plant is operated 
by electric power. There has been no trouble whatever 
with briquettes made from black sand. The binder 
is not only a powerful binding agent but is also a puri- 
fier, or scavenger, and since the materials of which the 
binder is composed are abundant in nature and conse- 
quently can be produced at small cost, there is no 
apparent reason why this iron should not be produced 
in unlimited quantities at greatly reduced cost of pro- 
duction, as there is no expensive and troublesome sin- 
tering or nodulizing. Chromium and titanium are 
eliminated by the use of this binder, which not only 
gives entirely satisfactory results in producing bri- 
quettes at a very small cost, with a yield of 1300 to 
1400 lb. of iron to the ton of briquettes, but gives 
equally satisfactory results with any kind of fine ore, 
metals, concentrates or flue dust. 

“It is highly probable this magnetic black sand was 
originally limonite, subsequently dehydrated. Of 
course briquetting has been attempted before, cover- 
ing various materials, but never with satisfactory re- 
sults until the process as developed by Mr. Tyrrell of 
the New Era Iron & Steel Corporation had been given 
a thorough tryout. Typical charges in the experimen- 
tal blast furnace at Sedro Woolley comprised approxi- 
mately 47 per cent briquettes, 47 per cent fuel and 5 
per cent flux. 

“Average analyses of the briquettes show 54 per cent 
Fe., 11 per cent TiO,, 7 per cent SiO, and 0.018 per cent 
phosphorus. The metal produced was run into pigs 
of approximately 4 x 2% in. section. Chemically these 
contain 2.75 per cent graphitic carbon, 0.98 per cent 
combined carbon, 0.60 per cent phosphorus, 0.08 per 
cent sulphur and 1.25 per cent silicon, these results 
being the average of numerous casts. When specimens 
have been polished and etched and examined at 150 
diameters a very dense and uniform structure is seen. 
lhe distribution of graphite is very regular and is nod- 
ular rather than in the form of plates. The con- 
tinuity of the metal is therefore not broken up and it 
is much stronger than the general run of commercial 
irons. In-fact, physically this pig iron is denser, 
Stronger and more readily machinable than the usual 
run of gray iron machine castings. It is not only 
tough but possesses great ductility, sharp corners 
standing hammering down without signs of chipping 
or cracking. Specimens machine readily, having been 
subjected successfully to boring, milling, thread-cut- 
ting and planing operations. 

“The New Era Iron & Steel Corporation is not con- 
tent with producing pig iron from black sands, but is 
continuing further experiments. During January and 
February of this year steel and gray iron castings were 
produced using varying percentages of this pig iron. 
For example electric furnace steel castings have been 
produced containing roughly 39 per cent open-hearth 
Scrap, 44 per cent foundry scrap and 16 per cent black 
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sand pig iron. Castings produced from this mix were 
clean, homogeneous, and when annealed machined satis- 
factorily. The carbon content ran 0.28 per cent and 
specimens gave an average of 69,000 lb. tensile 
strength. Another melt of steel containing 50 per cent 
of this pig and showing a carbon content of 0.69 per 
cent was formed into a small ingot of approximately 
4 in. diameter and 30 in. long. This was forged to 1‘, 
in. square. At high forging temperature metal was 
quite resilient. A shaper tool was made from this 
metal, hardened and tempered, and gave a very satis 
factory service. The tensile strength of this material 
averaged approximately 120,000 lb. per sq. in. 

“A mixture in the cupola approximated 30 per cent 
commercial No. 1 Northern pig and 70 per cent black 
sand pig. This metal entered a locomotive driving 
wheel and its machining qualities and dense structure 
received high praise at the hands of the purchaser. 
Test bars gave a modulus of rupture of 61,000 lb. per 
sq. in. 

“Referring again to the briquettes made from this 
black sand, the average compressive strength of these 
is 255 lb. per sq. in. higher than the compressive 
strength of coke. Compressive strength of briquettes 
increases as temperature rises and does not start to 
decrease until closely approaching fusing point. The 
binder used in these briquettes is of such a nature that 
certain objectionable elements contained in some fine 
ores and sands are satisfactorily reduced by contact 
with the furnace gases.” 


AT LOW EBB 
Operations of Iron and Steel Plants Show Much 
Idle Capacity 


Wheeling, W. Va., July 11—The schedule of opera- 
tions of the Wheeling Steel Corporation for this week 
reflects the very low ebb of current steel business. 
Plants of the Whitaker-Glessner Co. here, in Martins 
Ferry, Ohio, and Beech Bottom, W. Va., are idle and 
at the Portsmouth, Ohio, plant of this subsidiary of the 
Wheeling Steel Corporation, only three open hearth fur- 
naces are in operation. At the latter plant there are ten 
open hearth furnaces. One lap weld pipe furnace and 
one butt-weld pipe furnace constitute the only activities 
of the Wheeling Steel & Iron Co., another subsidiary. 
LaBelle Iron Works, the other subsidiary, has four open 
hearth furnaces out of 11 at its Steubenville, Ohio, 
plant in operation while at this plant the blooming mil! 
and No. 3 plate mill are operating one turn. All eight 
sheet mills at this plant are on, as well as two jobbing 
mills. At its Wheeling works LaBelle Iron Works 
has 22 of 120 cut nail machines in operation: 


Plant Operations 
The American Locomotive Co., Dunkirk, N. Y., has 
resumed operations at its local plant for the construc- 
tion of 30 locomotives, five of which will be for Western 
railroads, and the rest for eastern lines. The men 
have been asked to accept another 15 per cent wage 
reduction, making a total cut of 30 per cent in wage 
scale. 


The last of the furnaces of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
& Iron Co. to go on the idle list was blown out on June 
29. This is the first time in the history of the company 
and its predecessors—covering more than 35 years— 
that the entire pig iron producing capacity has been 
idle. 


The property of the Penn Iron & Steel Corporation, 
Plum Street, Lancaster, Pa., bankrupt, will be sold 
by the receivers, including plant and adjoining land, 
and machinery, equipment and supplies. John M. Groff 
is trustee in bankruptcy. 





The Bostick Stove Co., of Lapeer, Mich., which has 
been operating only four days a week, is again working 
full time and with a small night force. The company 
has received a large order for carburetor castings. 


The Lansing Forge Co. Lansing, Mich., is now 
operating on a 60 per cent basis, and it is expected 
that this will be largely increased very shortly. 
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Duplex Boring and Turning Mill 


A two-table, two-head boring and turning mill fitted 
with revolving turrets has been recently introduced by 
Webster & Bennett, Ltd., Coventry, England, and is 
said to supersede the single-table, two-head machine 
previously manufactured by that company 

The machines are furnished in two sizes with 20 in. 
and 42 in. tables. The drive is by means of single 
pulleys fitted with friction clutches and the speed 
‘hange gears cannot be shifted until the clutch has 
been released. A patented reversing motion to the left 
hand table enables the operator when turning and sur- 
facing, to work with the tool adjacent to the tool con- 
trol levers. In the case of drilling, boring or reaming 
standard tools can be used and the table run in the 
reverse direction, a feature which is said to obviate 
the expense of left hand tools. Horizontal, vertical and 
angular feeds are provided and are positive reversible 
and interlocked. Rapid power traverse is immediately 
available. 

A feed safety clutch is provided which is held in 
position by a spring and set to take the pressure ex- 
erted by the heaviest cut a tool will take. Pressure 
beyond this causes the clutch to slip preventing damage 
to the feed mechanism through accident or carelessness. 
Adjustable micrometer collars are provided, the posi- 





The Left Hand Table Is Provided with a Patented Reversing 
Moti Table runs clockwise for turning and anti-clockwise 
for boring 


tion of which are controlled by spiral springs enabling 
the operator to readily make adjustment for setting 
tools and sizing the work by revolving the collars. 
Graduated trip dials are geared to the feed motion by 
means of friction clutches and are engaged or disen- 
gaged by knurled knobs at the front of the dial. When 
dial zero is opposite the pointer, the feed motion 1s 
automatically cut out. 

Ball thrusts are provided to all feed screws and 
worms. Turrets are balanced by compensating springs 
instead of weights and chains, tension being adjusted 
by revolving worm shaft on the top of the balance box. 
Other features include an improved tool binder for 
holding boring bars, etc., rigidly and without bruising; 
narrow guides to all slides; centralized control and re- 
duction to two levers controlling the automatic feed 
and rapid traverse motion. Large bearing areas are 
provided to spindle and thrust ring, the down thrust 
being taken on a large diameter double-coned bearing. 
Filtered oil is supplied to gears and bearings by means 
of sight feed and other lubricators. For motor drive 
two motors are required each fitted with belt pulleys 
of size suitable to drive the 14 by 5% in., machine 
pulleys at 400 r.p.m. 

Alfred Herbert, Ltd., 50 Church Street, New York, 
is acting as sole distributer in the United States for 
the machines manufactured by Webster & Bennett, Ltd. 


Course for Foremen 


DETROIT, July 9.—The University of Michigan has 
opened a special conference course for factory foremen 
and superintendents, industrial executives and teachers, 
covering a four-weeks period between July 5 and 29. 
Only 20 students have been admitted. K. G. Smith 
mechanical engineer, and Thomas Diamond, associate 
professor of industrial education, both practical shop 
men, are conducting the course. The main factors 
being considered are organization, capital, management 
and labor, to be studied from the viewpoints of relation- 
ships between foremen, management and _ workers: 
qualifications necessary for foremanship, basis upon 
which foremen should be selected, the factors of effi- 
ciency and contentment, the kind of training required, 
wages, problems of hiring and discharging men, and 
the advisability of shop committees. Under the head 
of materials and equipment, the class will study routing 
of materials, care of materials and equipment, working 
equipment to capacity, and recording machine efficiency 


a: 





N--v Ganister Crushing Plant in Pennsylvania 


A ganister crushing plant has recently been com- 
pleted by E. R. Baldridge & Co. at their Barree, Pa., 
quarries. This firm, with offices at Hollidaysburg, 
’a., has been engaged in the ganister business since 
1889. In addition to its use in the Bessemer, open- 
hearth electric ferrosilicon and silica brick practices, 
the ganister will be used for railroad ballast and road 
construction. The analysis shows 99 per cent silica, 
while tests made show crushing strength of 33,000 lb., 
or twice that of limestone and 50 per cent more than 
trap rock, both of which have been extensively used as 
railroad ballast. 

The crusher installed is a special type, known as 
5x, made by the Good Roads Machinery Co., Kennett 
Square, Pa. It has a return track elevator and a 
screen with four size screening surfaces, permitting 
the separation of the crushed ganister into commercial 
sizes for the various uses. The motive power is a fuel 
oil engine, of the Y type, made by the Fairbanks & 
Morse Co. Water is furnished by an automatic air 
pump, both for cooling and washing purposes. 

The crude ganister is taken from near the top of 





One of the Deposits of Crude Ganister neni bu.ree, Pa 


an adjoining mountain and brought to the plant on a 
2600 ft. inclined plane, with figure 8 sheaves for bal- 
ancing or braking power. The quarry is about half a 
mile long and somewhat over 100 ft. high, showing a 
white ledge of silica which can be seen from a long 
distance. The cars used are of three tons capaci.y 
with end lift for use on an all-steel dumping table. 

The ganister is blasted from the ledge with dyna- 
mite and owing to the open seams, no drilling has been 
done as yet as the ledge opens up after each shot and 
permits dynamite to be inserted for further blasts. 
The capacity of the crushing plant is 300 tons daily, 
while 200 tons in addition can be shipped daily as crude 
rock, separate dumping tables being provided for each 
kind of material. 
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Racine Company Helps Unemployed Men 


Plan to Prevent Suffering Among Those For- 
merly on Payroll Based on Definite Informa- 
tion as to Needs—Advance to Be Repaid 


HE industrial depression has forced many manu- 

facturers to curtail operations or to close their 

doors entirely, with the result that many employ- 
ees have been thrown out of work. Reduced or sus- 
pended output is an expensive burden for any company. 
No fair-minded person could expect an industrial con- 
cern thus affected to add to its expenses by giving 
assistance to its idle employees, particularly in view 
of the fact that during the war and immediately after 
it, the wages of workmen in this country were the 
highest in history. Although it is generally true that 
the unemployed would not suffer if they had been provi- 
dent during prosperity, the J. I. Case Threshing Ma- 
chine Co., Racine, Wis., received reports early this 
year which seemed to indicate that many of its em- 
ployees who had been laid off through no fault of 
theirs, and had family responsibilities, were in great 
need; in many instances, even of the necessities of life. 

The company tried several methods of checking up 
the condition of these ex-employees, but without much 
success in ascertaining the actual facts. It was finally 
decided to send out a letter to every employee whose 
address the company possessed, who was on the payroll 
at August 1, 1920, cutting out the apparent transients. 
This letter requested each person to assist the company 
in locating the address and condition of any family 
man who was reported to be in need. Something over 
2000 of these letters were mailed, and the result was 
very satisfactory, in that they produced fairly complete 
information on all men who had been laid off and were 
really in trouble. When the name of such a workman 
was reported, a competent, sympathetic investigation 
was made, and help was furnished by means of issuing 
to the family a local order for such things as were 
required from his regular grocer or source of supply. 
rhis local order authorizes the merchant to bill the 
ompany, attaching the local order, and to deliver the 
merchandise to the bearer. The local order is tied up 

th a signed memorandum whereby the man who gets 
this assistance agrees that the cost of the help given 
to him is an advance on future earnings and promises 
to pay back the amount of money involved in install- 
nents on each pay day, without interest. 

The plan has been working out satisfactorily and 
the results of the company’s investigations indicate 
that relatively few of its former employees were in 
particular need, although there were sufficient cases of 
want to justify having gone into the matter thorough- 
ly. Up until June 20, approximately 75 families had 
received help under this plan. Below is the original 
letter which was sent out to employees, asking for 
assistance in locating family men who had been laid 
off. who were in need of help: 


EMPLOYEES BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 
OF THE 
J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO 
INCORPORATED 


¥ 
() 


ce of Superintendent 
RACINE, Wis., Feb, 16, 1921 
Dear Sir: 

Will you please help us locate any family man who has 
been laid off by the J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co. who 
is in need of help at this time? If you will send in any 
names and addresses and tell us what you know about the 
case, we will investigate promptly and see what can be done 
to relieve the situation. All information will be kept con- 
fidential., 

This request is sent to you because your name appears 
om the August list of members of Employees Benefit Asso- 
ciation. 

Please used inclosed envelope. 
J. I. Case THRESHING MACHINE Co. 


The following is’ the form which was filled out on 


the basis of an investigation of the reported case 


Date 
Name Address 
Reported by 
Nationality 
Employed: Fron To Ly 
Reason for leaving 
Earnings when employe 
Gross earnings at |} 


Other incomes 


Other help: Source Amt, weekls 

Family Wife No. of ldrer Sex 
Ages 

Disposition of case 

Re marks 


The ensuing form is the contract between the com- 
pany and the employee, wherein the employee agrees 
to pay back the principal of advances made without 
interest: 

The J I. Case Threshing Machine Co on account of the 


previous « reditable service of 


has this dav issued to him Local Order No 


on and agrees 
pay the said merchant for the goods to be delivered 
such order ; ind I consideration thereof the said 


agrees to repay to the 


company aid advance as soon as he can obtain wo 
it dollars per pay day without interest ind 
until such advance finally repaid he does authorize at 
future employer to 1 ke such payments for him and deduct 
the same from his wages 
( T Hi {IN MACHINE ¢ 

Pp 

A) 
Made in dup 


The following is the local order, in triplicate, which 
authorizes the employee to secure goods on the com- 
pany’s account from the local merchant: 


Itemized bill to cover must be sent to us at once with 
this order attached 

We shall issue no further orders on any merchant who 
shall charge for any item a price in excess of his regular 
price for such item on the day this order is filled. 

EMPLOYEES BENEFIT ASSOCIATION OF 
J. I. Case THRESHING MACHINE Co., 
Be sku rein bevxevddadbedead xceeertns 


The Harvey Spring Co. and the Webster Electric 
Co., both of Racine, have adopted substantially the 
same plan which was introduced by the J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine Co. The J. I. Case Plow Works 
Co. has in operation a plan which is somewhat similar 
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LICENSING BUSINESS 


To Embark on an Enterprise Involving Many 
People Should Require Knowledge 
of Economics 


Urging that no man should be allowed to engage 
in business—at least, in business involving a capital 
larger than a certain fixed amount—without passing 
an examination and securing a license, as the doctor 
and the lawyer are now required to do, and that no 
one should be allowed to participate in making laws 
unless he has proved in some way his fitness to grasp 
conditions to meet which the laws are being made, 
Alvan T. Simonds, president Simonds Mfg. Co., Fitch- 
burg, Mass., maker of saws, knives, files and steel, 
recently contributed a notable article to the Boot and 
Shoe Recorder. 


Parallel in Medicine and Law 


“ 


“The state.’ he wrote, “does not allow men fo 
practice law or medicine without a license, but it 
allows any man who can secure the proper amount 
of capital or credit to enter upon a business venture 
involving not only himself and his future, but also the 
future welfare of thousands of others. When a com- 
pany employing thirty thousand men and women fails 
because of poor management due to an ignorance of 
fundamental economic laws, something has happened 
that society should not allow.” 

He likened a great business enterprise to a great 
ship at sea. “The welfare of those on the ship is, to 
a large extent, determined by the skill and education 
of the captain and his assistants. If the ship meets 


FOR THE OPEN SHOP 


Manufacturers’ Association of Northern Ohio 
Is Organized 


Manufacturers of 12 central Ohio counties, at a 
meeting held recently at Bucyrus, formed an associa- 
tion to be known as the Manufacturers’ Association 
of Northern Ohio. One of the main objects of the as- 
sociation is to co-operate in the open shop movement 
under the American plan of operating their plants. 
C. F. Michael, president Ohio Crane Co., Bucyrus, and 
of the Bucyrus Employers’ Association, presided at the 
meeting and 60 companies in the district were repre- 
sented and joined the association. 

The objects of the new organization as outlined in 
the constitution are to promote the principles of fidelity 
among members, to promote and improve the oppor- 
tunity of personal contact, to foster among the mem- 
bers the spirit of friendliness and good-will, to discuss 
the plans, ways and means of giving larger and bet- 
ter service to the customers of the members, to pro- 
mote the use and sale of worthy merchandise man- 
ufactured by fellow members, to discuss questions of 
interest pertaining to the operation of manufacturing 
plants, to assist fellow members to dispose of surplus 
stocks, to provide the best possible working and living 
conditions for all employees, to promote principles of 
honesty, competent and efficient services for wages 
paid and to pay honest wages for such services ren- 
dered, to discountenance conditions which are not just 
or which will not allow a workman to earn a wage 
proportionate to his productive ability or capacity, to 
prevent interference with those who desire to work 
and give faithful service, to promote fair dealings be- 
tween its members in the improvement of each other’s 
employees, to assist fellow members in securing com- 
petent, loyal and desirable employees, to assist when- 
ever possible to adjust industrial disturbances in the 
plants of fellow members, to obtain the open shop 
principle, to uphold the majesty of the morale and to 
increase the love for America’s institutions and to pro- 
mote the love and prosperity of humanity, and loyalty 
to God, home and country. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, C. B. 
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stormy weather or unforeseen conditions, if accidents 
eccur, the education and experience of those in charge 
must make it reasonably certain that the ship with 
its cargo and its passengers will come safely through. 

“A great business carries the responsibility of the 
welfare and happiness of thousands of men, women 
and children in many homes. It seems almost criminal 
to allow such an organization to exist under the direc- 
tion of those who know little or nothing of the laws 
which make for its safety. The number of failures 
occurring annually proves that this is a real and con- 
stantly recurring danger. One hundred and twenty 
thousand corporations in the United States in 1917 
produced no profit. There were 1641 commercial fail- 
ures in the United States in February, 1921, represent- 
ing an indebtedness of over sixty million dollars.” 


What Is Required of Law Makers 


As to lawmakers, he asks: “Is it not a rather 
curious attitude on the part of the public that re- 
quires all those who are to practise law to go through 
a long term of study and to pass difficult examina- 
tions before they are admitted to the bar and at the 
same time will send to our legislatures and to Con- 
gress to make laws men who have little or no knowl- 
edge of the great fundamental principles that underlie 
the prosperity of the country?” 

It must be required that our business men and our 
law-makers shall have studied and have a fairly good 
knowledge of the laws of economics which deal with 
the material things which satisfy human desires. They 
must prove by examination or certification by some 
accepted school that they are prepared to undertake 
business without more than ordinary risk of misfor- 
tune to others, and therefore to society in general. 


King, Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio; first 
vice-president, C. F. Michael; second vice-president, F. 
B. McMillen, Hydraulic Pressed Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, 
Ohio; third vice-president, T. R. Barnes, Barnes Mfg. 
Co., Mansfield; fourth vice-president, J. L. Clark, Hess- 
Clark Co. Ashland; secretary-treasurer, Fred B. 
Scherff, Marion. These officers and the following con- 
stitute the board of directors: J. L. Morrow, Burch 
Plow Works, Crestline; Z. E. Taylor, C. & G. Cooper 
Co., Mt. Vernon; H. C. France, Tiffin Wagon Works, 
Tiffin; A.B. Whitney, Whitney Tractor Co., Plymouth; 
E. B. Phillips, Champion Engineering Co., Kenton: 
J. S. Boyd, Galion Iron Works, Galion. 

The next meeting will be held at the Westbrook 
Country Club, Mansfield, July 27. 





Business Prospects at Seattle 


SEATTLE, July 5.—During April, the brightest out- 
look of the year appeared from Manila. The jobbing 
and exporting trade looked for a brisk summer in- 
quiry. That inquiry is still here, but the weakness in 
Philippine exchange and the extreme difficulty of 
financing exports caused exporters to withdraw in part 
from the contemporaneous selling market. Manila, 
it is known, needs heavy duty tools and machinery, but 
financial conditions have arisen which compel caution 
in closing on contracts. Japan is getting into better 
position to buy, and is to-day regarded as the strong- 
est of the Oriental buyers. A rather brisk fall inquiry 
is expected from Japan. 

The weakness in sheets, plates and pipe is due 
largely to the expected decline in transcontinental rail 
rates. Through devious sources jobbers have been ad- 
vised that the Eastern or initial carriers on this haul 
have consented to reductions from $1.66 to $1.05, Pitts- 
burgh, to Puget Sound common points. Buyers have 
learned of this attitude of mind of Eastern carriers 
who have stood out against any reductions in freight 
although transcontinental lines have taken the oppo- 
site view of conditions. 





The Dravo-Doyle Co., Pittsburgh, has been awarded 
a contract for a new turbine engine for the municipal 
waterworks plant at Youngstown, Ohio, on its bid ot 
$52,000. 
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TESTING MACHINE HELPS 


Compiling Table to Trenslat2 Pounds on Test 
Bar into Pounds per Square Inch 


BY R. W. ALLARD~ 


When a great number of bars of the same diameter 
sre to be tested, as a part of routine work, a table re- 
ating machine-bar readings to unit stress is of par- 

‘ular value. The first step is the solving for pounds 
per square inch by computation for the even 1000 lb. 
both above and below the average range at which the 
particular bars break. Then determine the smallest in- 
-rement that the testing machine will read. (This is 
commonly 10 lb.) Determine the value of this incre- 


ree 


4; 


Diam. of bar oa 


Testload -Lbs.per Sq. In. 


/6000 oS ik. 2 aur 
a eae 

/60/0 52183598 
‘32.59 

/6020 52,216188 
32:59 

/6030 5§2,248.77s 
32.59 

/6040 -52281.368 
32.59 

/6050 52,313958 
3259 

/6060 §2,34654s 
3259 

/6070 52,37913s 
32.59 

46080 52,411.72s 


Mechanical Calculation of Pounds pe Squart 
Inch for Given Test Loads 


nent in lb. per sq. in. for the diameter of bar under 


Then with a recording adding machine put down 
the lb. per sq. in. for the whole thousands of pounds 
actual bar test load with which the table is to be 
started. Add in the value of the testing machine in- 
crement in lb. per sq. in. by means of the sub total key 
lhe sub total sum is the value in Ib. per sq. in. of the 
testing load for the thousands of pounds testing load 
with which the table was started, plus the smallest 
reading of the testing machine. 

Repeat the adding of the increment value in lb. per 
sq. in. with the sub total key until tables have been 
made covering the range the bars commonly fall under. 
Print with drawing ink before the sub total figures the 
Proper values of pounds of actual testing load. Cut 
the strips of paper from the adding machine and paste 


_. "Metallurgical engineer Northern Malleable Iron Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 
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on a heavy piece of cardboard. Paint with white 
shellac. 

If the smallest reading of the testing machine is 
10 lb., the value of this reading in lb. per sq. in. must 
be added 100 times by means of the sub total key to 
make a table covering 1000 lb. test load. Insure the 
accuracy of the table by noting if the values of the 
even 1000 lb. of test load obtained by the use of the 
adding machine agree with the computed values for 
the even 1000 lb. test load. 

Following is an example for test bars 5 in. in 
diameter. The value of a 1000-lb. test load in terms 
of lb. per sq. in. is 3259. The increment or smallest 
reading of the machine is 10 lb. There are then 100 
increments for every 1000 lb. test load. The value of 
each increment is 32.59 lb. per sq. in. 

To start the table with 16,000 lb. test load, the 
fiber stress is calculated at 52,151 lb. per sq. in. On 
the recording adding machine put down 52 151, and by 
means of the sub total key add aa and get 52,183, 
which is the value in lb. per sq. in. for 16,010 lb. of test 
load. Continue adding 32.59 by means of the sub total 
key and note that after one hundred additions the 
answer is 55,410, which checks with the computed 
value for 17,000 lb. test load. 

Example of computation: 

Area of %-in. round bar 0.3068 square inch. 
0.3068 : 1 (sq. in.) : : 16000 (test load) : x (Ib. per 
sq. in.) 
16,000 52.151. 
0.3068 

The slip of paper illustrates the use of the adding 

machine. 


Lower Wages Expected 


Mid-western bar iron makers who are members of 
the Western Bar Iron Association look for further 
declines in the price of bar iron from the average 
price of 2.30c. per lb. disclosed at the last settle- 
ment with the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers to determine the tonnage 
rates to be paid boilers and finishers in the July- 
August period. Bar iron is reported offered in the 
East at 1.85c., Pittsburgh. Additional decline will 
mean, of course, further reductions in the rates paid 
workers in affected mills At 2.30c, puddlers’ wages 
dropped to $12.52 per ton from $13.76, paid in the 
May-June bi-monthly period. The current rate com- 
pares with a post-war peak of $18.76. At 1.85c, the 
puddling rate would be $10.26, on the old scale. In 
view of the possible downward revision of the base 
rates and the price of iron falling below 2c, a puddling 
rate of $9 per ton is predicted. 

Active bar iron mills are still operating under the 
1920-1921 agreement, under a clause which provides for 
its automatic continuance for 30 days following ex- 
piration of the old scale, upon failure to negotiate a 
new agreement. 


Unemployment Increasing 


Unemployment in Pennsylvania still is increasing 
according to the latest report of the State Department 
of Labor and Industry, despite the fact that a good 
many men are finding employment on the farms and 
in the construction of highways. Reports from the 
district offices of the departments give the number of 
unemployed in the different centers as follows: A\l- 
toona, 22,050; Erie, 14,635; Harrisburg, 14,245; Johns- 
town, 17,090; McKeesport, 5,850; New Kensington, 
9,820; Philadelphia, 105,000; Philadelphia (women’s 
office), 11,150; Pittsburgh, 48,100; Scranton, 20,250; 
Williamsport, 5,950. 


The unorganized employees of the Mullins Body Cor- 
poration, Salem, Ohio, have called off the strike at the 
Mullins plant which was declared nearly four months 
ago, when the men refused to accept a 9-hr. working 
day. Although the union machinists at the plant have 
not called off the strike, the action of the unorganized 
employees has virtually ended the strike, as only about 
25 machinists are still out. 
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RAILROAD FINANCES 


T me Will Be Required to Work Out Plans for 
Relief of the Carriers 


WASHINGTON, July 12.—The iron and steel trade, 
as well as financial circles, is greatly interested in 
tentative plans of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
advance funds to the railroads at an early date as a 
partial settlement of money owed by the Government 
to the carriers. This proposal has been miscalled a 
“loan,” and has been estimated at $500,000,000. In 
point of fact, it is merely a furtherance of plans taken 
up recently by the Administration, looking to the ex- 
pediting of payments in order that the railroads may 
settle obligations they owe and be in a position to 
make purchases of steel and other requirements which 
they need. Probably several weeks will be required 
before a conclusion of the plans can be brought about, 
although the misleading belief has been prevalent that 
it would be reached within a few days. 

The financial relations between the carriers and 
the Government were set forth in THE IRON AGE of 
June 30, but in view of subsequent developments look- 
ing to the making of settlements with the railroads, 
they will be restated in a brief form. 

The railroads owe the Government approximately 
$800,000,000 for expenditures made by the Railroad 
Administration in improving railroad property during 
Federal control. At the outset, there was a total of 
about $1,200,000,000 due the Government from the 
railroads because of the improvements and by reason of 
the purchase of car equipment. Something like 
$400,000,000 of that sum was funded by the Railroad 
Administration, which took notes of the railroads at 
6 per cent for a period. of 10 years, leaving about 
$800,000,000 due and unfunded. 

Under the transportation act, it lies within the 
discretion of the President to fund part or all of this 
indebtedness. The suggestion that the $800,000.000 be 
funded for 10 or 15 years was made before the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce at the railroad 
inquiry by President Samuel Rea of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Objection was made by him to the Railroad 
Administration deducting sums owed by the railroads 
to the Government in making final settlements. The 


STILL STUDYING 


Federal Trade Commission Examining Pitts- 


burgh-Plus Case—An Interesting 
Possibility 

WASHINGTON, July 12.—While no definite date has 
been set by the Federal Trade Commission to begin 
hearings in the so-called Pittsburgh-plus case, it is 
expected that they will start early in September. The 
commission continues study of the case and has had 
a conference with an attorney representing the United 
States Steel Corporation, with regard to the procedure 
to be followed and the more important points to be 
taken up. Chairman Houston Thompson, and Harle 
Steinhauer, who has been assigned as trial attorney for 
the commission, have gone to Duluth, Minn., in con- 
nection with gathering data, although the trip of the 
chairman is not entirely of an official character, in- 
asmuch as he has gone on a vacation of two months 
which will end the first of September. 

It is interesting to observe that hearings in the 
case hardly will be before the term of one of the mem- 
bers of the commission, John Garland Pollard, expires. 
He goes out of office on Sept. 20. With Commissioners 
Thompson and Nugent he voted for the issuance of a 
complaint as against the opposing votes of Commis- 
sioners Gaskill and Murdock. Naturally, there now 
is speculation as to who will be appointed as a suc- 
eessor to Mr. Pollard and what his attitude on the 
case may be. It is assumed that, like others who pre- 
ceded him but who were not members when previous 
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point was made that this method of procedure deprived 
the carriers of cash which would aid them greatly in 


‘paying their bills for materials and supplies and in 


doing required maintenance work. 

The matter was taken up with President Harding, 
who in turn referred it to Director-General Davis of 
the Railroad Administration, Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon and Secretary of Commerce Hoover and in 
consequence negotiations were started with the railroad 
executives to work out a plan for funding part or all 
of the $800,000,000. If this is funded, it would mean 
that whatever amount the Government owes the rail- 
roads will be paid in cash as soon as settlement can 
be effected between each individual railroad and the 
Railroad Administration. It is roughly estimated that 
there is approximately $400,000,000 dye the railroads 
from the Railroad Administration without taking into 
consideration the dispute involving the demand of the 
railroads for allowance for alleged inefficiency of labor 
during Federal control. There is also due the railroads 
approximately $200,000,000 under the guaranty during 
the six months following Federal control, making a 
total of practically $600,000,000 which may be paid to 
the railroads as soon as settlements are effected be- 
tween the carriers and the Government. 

It is explained that even though the $800,000,000 
of railroad indebtedness to the Government is funded, 
it will still remain for each railroad and the Railroad 
Administration to agree on the amount due the given 
carriers. A number of railroads have not yet filed their 
claims for use of their property during Federal control, 
but in view of the desire of President Harding to ex- 
pedite the settlement of claims as much as possible, it 
is hoped those which have not as yet been filed will be 
presented soon. The feeling is prevalent in the Ad- 
ministration, however, that some claims which have 
been filed are unduly high and should be scaled down. 

Whatever may be done with regard to making 
sizable funds available to the railroads, it will, as 
indicated, require several weeks in all probability. The 
problem is no easy one, for the Railroad Administration 
in funding railroad indebtedness will have to obtain 
more cash than it has available, and it is not believed 
it will seek further appropriations than the estimate 
of $200,000,000 presented before the House Committee 
on Appropriations. It might, however, borrow the addi- 
tional sum necessary from the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, giving in return car trust certificates. 


hearings were held, he will go over the voluminous 
records before passing upon the case. If another vote 
should be taken and the new appointee oppose the 
complaint apparently the commission would reverse 
itself for the second time and in this instance the case 
would be dropped, granting that the remaining mem- 
bers of the commission are unchanged as to their 
views. There is, of course, no assurance that another 
vote will be taken, but the possibilities of the situa- 
tion have created interest. 

Reports are heard that Judge Vernon Van Fleet 
of Elkhart, Ind., now associated with the Department 
of Justice in connection with work looking to its more 
economical operation, will be appointed as the succes- 
sor to Commissioner Pollard. Judge Van Fleet was 
in charge of the Harding campaign in Indiana, before 
the Republican convention. 


Railroads Add to Their Forces 


CHICAGO, July 9—The Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy has added 600 men to its rip track forces 
during the past week. The Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie has put 3600 men back to work in 
the bridge, carpenter and other shops. The first devia- 
tion from the policy of reducing forces to a minimum, 
under which the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has 
been operating for months, was the return of 100 
employees in the road’s car repair shops at Topeka, 
Kan., last Monday. 





The United Engineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, 
is about to begin publication of a plant paper for its 
employees, the first issue to appear in July. 
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Steel As An Index 

It is just as true now as it was one year ago 
that the steel industry cannot long maintain a rate 
of operation either far above or far below the 
general percentage of business activity in the 
country. One year ago, when signs of reaction 
in other lines were increasing, steel producers 
were straining every nerve to meet the demands 
upon them and were quite willing to believe that 
for many months they would be called on to de- 
liver all the steel they could turn out. Three 
months later, when the inflow of iron and steel 
orders was suddenly checked, almost overnight, 
the interdependence of all members of the indus- 
trial body was recognized again. 

That demand upon the country’s steel mills 
should have fallen to the starveling rate of 20 to 
25 per cent is the feature of the industrial situ- 
ation upon which the attention of both producers 
and consumers has been riveted of late. It is well 
known that the country’s consumption has not 
fallen to such a low rate. All other measurements 
ordinarily applied to business—bank clearings, 
ear loadings and the like—indicate general ac- 
tivity in manufacture and trade far above that 
which is the rule at blast furnaces, steel plant: 
and rolling mills. The interchange of rolled steel 
by jobbers, in the liquidation of their stocks, the 
resale of rolling-mill products by manufacturing 
consumers of such steel, and the shipment of ma- 
terial from one plant to another, in the case of 
large corporations, to avoid sending fresh orders 
to the mill, are examples of the policy followed 
out in every quarter. The outcome of it all wil! 
be, one day, a country bare of steel to a degree 
that has not been paralleled. 

Underlying all this effort to use up every pound 
of steel in sight, or to turn it into money, is the 
palpable intention to replace it at an indefinite 
later day, when the process of deflation has run 
its course. And such replacement, together with 
new buying that will not be for stock replacement, 
may actually start at a time when in the opinion 
of many any real improvement is far in the future. 
Over against the time needed for further read- 
justments that must precede the return of health 
to business, theré must be a reckoning sooner or 
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later with the fact that steel mill operations, as 
was the case for nearly half of 1920, are quite 
at variance with other indices of trade. 


Past and Present Steel Prices 


Recent reductions having placed steel prices 
within easily measurable distance of their pre- 
war levels, there is more disposition to make com- 
parisons. Using as a basis the prices formally 
announced within the past ten days, the advances 
over the ten-year pre-war average are as follows 
in representative products: 


PONE. AAs a wiewnie sper wasNes 33 
PEGPERARG WOES. 656ckekeavntidios 34 
PE cu teak vee enka ee en 34 
DY -wisveddbes shun wekenseonet 30 
RC IEE bits aia sige eat 57 
Galvanized SHECES: ics cies cease 35 
BGS MOUS, £56 6650s eceemasewen 52 


The advances over pre-war averages in billets 
and the three heavy rolled products, bars, shapes 
and plates, are remarkably close, the increase 
being almost precisely one-third. Black sheets 
stand out with a heavier advance, and for this 
divergence several influences may be assigned. 
The sheet market before the war was an espe- 
cially competitive one, and wage advances have 
fallen with particular heaviness upon sheets. That 
galvanized sheets show a smaller percentage ad- 
vance is partly a matter of arithmetic. The aver- 
age spread between black and galvanized sheets 
before the war was about 1.05 cents, while the 
present spread, with black quoted at 3.50 cents 
and galvanized at 4.50 cents, is 1 cent. Wage 
rates in galvanizing shops are much higher than 
before the war, but zinc is much cheaper, its pres- 
ent price of 4.35 cents comparing with an average 
of 5.64 cents in the ten pre-war years, showing 
a decline of 23 per cent. 

Of all the familiar steel mill products wire 
nails have been most often mentioned of late as 
the victim of high labor costs. The new $2.75 
price is regarded by producers as a very low one, 
yet it is 52 per cent above the average price quoted 
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in THE IRON AGE from 1904 to 1913. This com- 
parison, moreover, being simply of the base price, 
does not take into account the change in the card 
of extras. Making allowance for that, the advance 
on a typical specification would be between 55 and 
60 per cent. 

There are those who regard pre-war averages 
as useful only for comparisons in a very general 
sense. It is pointed out that mills did not neces- 
sarily receive the average prices commonly cited, 
since as a matter of fact these are simply aver- 
ages of open market quotations from week to week 
for comparatively early deliveries. The mills did 
not sell much at the lowest prices, but on the 
other hand they did not sell much at the top prices. 
It may be cited in favor of pre-war averages that 
if any steel commodity be taken it will be found 
that the ten-year average, 1904 to 1913 inclusive, 
the five-year average, 1909 to 1913 inclusive, and 
the average for the single year 1913 all hang 
pretty well together, and that is suggestive that 
“there must be something in it.” 

On the other hand it may be argued that we 
are in a period of depression, when rules do not 
always work. In the spring of 1909, in the de- 
pression following the panic of 1907, the mills 
might have demanded the average prices of the 
preceding ten years, but they did not get them 
within 20 per cent, for a time, and as to the ten- 
year pre-war average now often cited for com- 
parison, at the end of 1914 the mills were not 
getting that average within 25 per cent. 

If comparison be sought with pre-war low 
points in steel prices, allowances must: certainly 
be made for ineradicable increases in cost, and 
in that list wages and freight rates will neces- 
sarily be prominent for a long time. 


“Cancelitis” Then and Now 


With the customers of the steel mills calling - 


for deliveries of steel at a rate equal to no more 
than about 20 per cent of the mill capacity, the 
generally accepted view is that the customers are 
afflicted with stocks, either of steel or of commodi- 
ties they have made from steel. It is insisted that 
the actual requirements of the country cannot be 
at as low an ebb as are mill operations. In such 
conditions the question is asked, how or when did 
these stocks accumulate? Steel was so scarce un- 
til the fall of 1920 that no one was in position to 
accumulate stocks, whether or not he had the de- 
sire. The stocks must have been accumulated 
after steel ceased being scarce. 

One readily recalls that at just about the time 
that steel ceased being scarce there was in indus- 
try and business generally much canceling of 
contracts or holding up of deliveries. It was 
much talked about and financial and other writers 
discoursed upon it. They cried out about the epi- 
demic of a new disease, which they called ‘“can- 
celitis.” Everything was being ruined by this 
blight, and the inference was that if only people 
would not cancel, business would go right along. 
Serious losses in prospective profits, in other 
words, might be averted. 

Now we have a new aspect of affairs, that of the 
steel industry suffering from a lack of orders, 
because the customers have stocks. In other 
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words, they did not cancel enough tonnage or did 
not cancel soon enough. 

What would have been the condition to-day if in 
industry generally there had been none of this 
canceling? On general principles, it is a bad 
thing to cancel a contract. A contract should be 
lived up to. But it is certainly an accepted adage 
that two wrongs do not make a right. Why was 
not the outcry against the making of these con- 
tracts instead of against their being canceled? 
Undoubtedly if everything were placed under con- 
tract for a stated period all would be well, the 
people to contract with their bakers for bread a 
year ahead (having at the same time contracts 
for steady employment), the bakers to contract 
with the millers, the millers with the farmers, the 
farmers with the agricultural implement dealers, 
the dealers with the implement factories, the fac- 
tories with the steel mills, the steel mills with 
their employees, and so clear around the circle. 

That, however, was not done. There were miss- 
ing links in the chain. There are different prac- 
tices in different lines of business. Sometimes 
there are different practices among the members 
of the same line of trade, and sometimes a whole 
trade makes a mistake in judgment. Some busi- 
ness men contract for their raw materials farther 
ahead than the period for which they sell their 
products, some for the same period, some for less. 
There is no uniform practice. Nearly always 
there is a time when somebody is getting caught, 
either with obligations to take more material 
than he needs or with greater needs than he has 
covered. 

It was notable that the steel makers did not 
complain as loudly about “‘cancelitis” as did many 
others. It has been more or less of a custom with 
steel manufacturers to adjust matters with their 
customers. The practice has not been universal, 
but it has been common. Some of the steel trade 
practices have been described as extremely un- 
businesslike, yet an outstanding fact has been 
that in the long run both the steel manufacturers 
and their customers succeed. It is not clear that 
if, say in the past quarter century, there had been 
no accommodation of this sort either party would 
have been more successful. Contract cancella- 
tion, in the abstract, is absolutely wrong, but the 
spirit of the contract, the history of the relations 
of the parties to the contract, and the surrounding 
circumstances are entitled to some consideration, 


Not a little has been said since the war about 
high sulphur cast-iron scrap and its menace to 
the iron foundry. Advocacy of the use of the 
basic electric furnace in conjunction with the 
cupola as a refiner of such iron has been frequent. 
This method has demonstrated its success in more 
than one case. The principal objection is its cost 
and the fact that not many foundries can avail 
themselves of the use of such a furnace. The 
employment of lime, however, in the regular cu- 
pola charge as a successful eliminator of a certain 
amount of sulphur is recommended by A. C. Por- 
ter in an article in the Foundry. By basing the 
lime charge somewhat on the practice followed in 
burdening a blast furnace, the author claims that 
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he has demonstrated by experimental runs that a 
sulphur content of 0.139 per cent in the original 
metal charged was reduced to 0.093 per cent, the 
manganese at the same time increasing from 0.54 
per cent to 0.71 per cent. The suggestion is valu- 
able and may prove by further experimentation 
to be worthy of general adoption. The author 
holds that the high sulphur menace can be over- 
come by this practice or at least be held under 
sufficient control to prevent the troubles that 
would be apt to come. 


Shipbuilding and Steel ° 


In the first half of 1919 there were under con- 
struction in American shipyards 4,185,523 gross 
tons of vessels, mostly cargo. This year the figure 
is 1,102,672 gross tons. While it is not possible 
to assign accurately any definite ratio between 
the tonnage measurement of a ship and the quan- 
tity of steel and iron going into its make-up, yet 
a figure of one ton of such materials to each two 
tons of measurement will provide an approximate 
index of the shipbuilding demand upon the iron 
and steel industry. And perhaps three-fourths 
of this demand, expressed in tons, will be repre- 
sented in plates and shapes. 

Hence a loss of 3,000,000 tons measurement 
of shippiny; being built may be translated into 
1,500,000 tons of iron and steel, including more 
than 1,100,000 tons of plates and shapes. This 
represents, to a certain degree of approximation, 
the loss which the steel industry is sustaining 
through the drastic decline in shipbuilding follow- 
ing the completion of the Shipping Board’s 
abridged program. More than half of the tonnage 
now building consists of tankers for the convey- 
ance of oil, and considerably less than 500,000 tons 
will carry the miscellaneous cargo of the liner 
or tramp. With the approaching completion of 


the tanker program, still further curtailment may . 


be anticipated. 


Concerning Cupola “Semi-Steel” 


An effort is being made by the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, through its committee 
on cast iron, to do away with the use of the term 
“‘semi-steel.” The definite recommendation was 
made by this committee at the society’s conven- 
tion two weeks ago that the name “high test” iron 
be substituted. Gray-iron castings in which steel 
scrap has been used in the charge do not approach 
steel in character or properties, and the name 
““semi-steel” is held to be misleading. The com- 
mittee states that the steel scrap additions result 
in an iron higher in strength, but points out that 
the improvement is one of degree only, and cites 
other objections. The society’s committee is now 
formulating specifications to fit the term “high 
test” iron or whatever is finally decided upon. 

Those in the foundry industry who have been 
disposed to regard “semi-steel” as already estab- 
lished in commercial nomenclature have contended 
that steel scrap is the best medium through which 
to give to cast iron increased transverse and ten- 
sile strength, as well as téughness, along with 
machinability. They hold that the manufacture 
of semi-steel castings has been carried on for 
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so long that producers and users are alike thor- 
oughly familiar with the real character of the 
metal and that there is no misunderstanding con 
cerning it. The proposal has been made, indeed, 
that the American Foundrymen’s Association make 
the status of such castings more definite by laying 
down requirements for castings produced by using 
steel in the cupola mixture. For light castings, 
15 to 20 per cent of steel has been proposed, giving 
tensile strength of 32,000 pounds as a minimum, 
and for heavy castings a range of 30 to 40 per 
cent steel and 37,000 pounds tensile strength. A 
certain sanction, it is contended, was given the 
term which the Testing Society’s committee seeks 
to abolish, by the issuance of a Government spe- 
cification for “semi-steel” shells during the war, 
and it will be recalled that one important com- 
pany manufactured thousands of tons of such 
shells for the American Army. 

In whatever action is taken toward clearing 
up the status of semi-steel castings the committee 
of the American Society for Testing Materials 
might well proceed in coéperation with a commit- 
tee from the American Foundrymen’s Association, 
since it would rest largely with the latter organi- 
zation to give practical effect to any decision that 
might be reached. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
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Efficient Journal Bearings 


To the Editor: Careful reading of the article under 
the above title, in your issue of June 16, page 1605, 
thoroughly convinces me that a great injustice is done 
to all manufacturers of ball and roller bearings, except- 
ing possibly the one responsible for the “monograph.” 

For a number of years ball and roller bearing 
manufacturers have been conducting an educational 
campaign in the use of anti-friction bearings in gen- 
eral. One phase of this campaign has caused thon- 
sands of dollars to be expended in the trade papers to 
acquaint engineers, designers, equipment users and 
others with facts—not theory—with engineering 
standards established upon practical applications and 
experience. An article of the nature appearing in 
your June 16 issue does little except to contradict many 
established facts and: practices. Furthermore, manu- 
facturers of recognized anti-friction bearing designs 
are discredited. 

Many of the statements appearing in this article 
are absolutely unfounded and are directly critical of 
features employed in the design of roller bearings 
manufactured by the writer’s company. Other state- 
ments are in direct contradiction of established char- 
acteristics of the Hyatt bearing, manufactured by the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., and proved successful by 
reason of its wide application. 

Furthermore, this so-called “monograph” does a 
great injustice to manufacturers of ball bearings, as 
many statements seriously reflect upon standards es- 
tablished and proved correct by years of experience 
and millions of applications. C. F. Succop, 

General manager American Roller Bearing Co. 

Pittsburgh, June 20. 


Will Sell Black Sheets 


WASHINGTON, July 12.—The Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department, has issued specifications 
calling for bids on approximately 1200 tons of black 
sheets of various dimensions for its different navy yards. 
The bids are to be received up to August 5. 
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Extent of Liquidation in Finished Steel Products 


In bars, plates, shapes and sheets, from 80 to 95 per cent of the excess of 1917 peak prices 
over the 10-year pre-war average has been wiped out. In beams, for instance, where the excess 
was 3.00c., it is now only 0.50c., a reduction of 831/3 per cent. The “Composite” is the simple 
average of the seven products quoted. These products represent approximately 85 per cent of 
the annual output of finished steel in the United States. 


—_—_————Cents Per Pound— 


Peak Industrial 
10-Year July, Board 
Pre-War 1917 Mar.. 1919 
re cunslea wae 1.42 450 2.35 
POO. ow aces 1.488 9.00 2.65 
BOGME 6kcedeas 1.50 4.50 2.45 
PIES 1 Soc laces 1.34 1.79* 2.10 
ew cake ed 2.226 8.50 4.35 
WG SG araetrnia 1.62 3.95 3.00 
Pie svecrncewme 2.194 5.10 4.25 
Composite ..... 1.684 5.334 3.021 


—_—__—_—- Peak 1921, 


1917 July 12, 
Extent of 
Liquidation 


Exceeded Exceeds 


July 12, 10-Year 10-Year from 1917 

1921 Pre-War by Pre-War by Peak 
1.90 217% 34% 844% % 
1.90 595% 28% 9414 % 
2.00 200% 83% 83% 
2.10 34% 57% eras 
3.50 282% 57% 80% 
2.50 144% 54°; 62% 
3.55 32% 1% 46% % 
2.493 217% 48% R2% 


*Reached 2.545c., which was maintained all through 1918; again in 1920 


New Secretary of Mining and Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers 


Frederick Fraley Sharpless, who has been selected 
by the directors of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers to succeed Bradley 
Stoughton as secretary of the institute, was for sev- 
eral years secretary of the Mining and Metallurgical 
Society of America. He graduated in chemistry from 
the University of Michigan and from 1888 to 1892 
was instructor in metallurgy 
in the Michigan School of 
Mines at Houghton. Later 
he opened a chemical labor- 
atory in Minneapolis in 
association with Horace V. 
Winchell, and then followed 
some years of valuable 
experience at Western mines, 
one engagement being as 
manager of the California 
Copper Co. From 1900 to 
1912 Mr. Sharpless’s work 
was varied, including much 
exploring, reporting and 
operating in British Colum- 
bia, Alaska, Mexico and 
South America, chiefly for 
English investors. The past 
eight years have been occu- 
pied with consulting work, 
with offices in New York. 
Mr. Sharpless is a native of West Chester, Pa., com- 
ing of Quaker stock, and is 55 years of age. His mem- 
bership in the mining institute dates from 1889. 
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Electric Furnace Sales 


The Electric Furnace Co., Alliance, Ohio, reports 
more orders for its Baily electric furnaces in June than 
in any single month in the last two years. These orders 
include standard brass melting units, car furnaces for 
steel plant purposes and a special electric enameling 
equipment. Most of the sales were made to concerns 
not particularly busy at the present time, but who pur- 
chased this equipment with a belief that by the time 
the furnaces were installed and ready for operation 
ousiness would be such as to justify the present ex- 
penditure. The Empire Brass Mfg. Co., Ltd., London, 
Ont., bought the fifth Baily furnace sold in Canada 
during the past year. The Mueller Metals Co., De- 
catur, Ill., ordered three 105-kw. furnaces each with 
1500-2000-lb. hearth capacity. The Ingram Richardson 
Mfg. Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., bought a 600-kw. electric 


enameling furnace, a rotating car type furnace ar- 
ranged to travel on a circular platform 60 ft. in diam- 
eter. The equipment will have a heating capacity of 
44 tons of material per day. 


Not a Common Carrier 


WASHINGTON, July 12.—In a decision handed down 
last Friday the Interstate Commerce Commission held 
that the Allegheny & South Side Railway Co., the stock 
of which is owned by the Oliver Iron & Steel Co., is not 
a common carrier and directed it to cancel its tariffs 
on file with the commission. 


The Blair Engineering Co. announces that Arthur 
G. McKee & Co., 2422 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, will 
hereafter have the exclusive right to manufacture and 
sell all special open-hearth equipment previously handled 
by the Blair company. This includes Blair valves, ports 
and slag-pockets, all of which are well known to 
operators of open-hearth furnaces. Arthur G. McKee 
& Co. will also have the exclusive right to manufacture 
and sell the new Eglar type furnace which has recently 
been put into operation. Results already obtained in 
this furnace are said to prove that this development 
will greatly increase the output of open-hearth furncces, 
with a considerable increase in fuel economy. 


The Iron Age and Its Readers 


Figures from the United States Census Office 
afford the means of determining how largely THE 
IRON AGE covers the manufacturing interests of 
the United States. The 34,536 plants in those 
machinery and allied fields which are served by 
THE IRON AGE turned out, during 1919, products 
to a total value of $19,516,888,000, or an average 
per plant of $565,000. The remaining plants of 
all descriptions and sizes, more than 250,000 in 
number, showed an average product of only 
$170,000 per plant. Thus the average plant in 
our field is 3 1/3 times as large in its operations 
as the average plant outside our field. 

Leaving out the plants employing fewer than 
50 men, the remaining manufacturing establish- 
ments in all branches of industry in the country 
number about 25.200. These include the whole = 
range—textile mills and candy factories as well as 
factories using iron and steel in producing their 
product. More than half of the entire 25,200 - 
large plants in American industry, however, are | 
reached by THE IRON AGE. E 
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GOVERNMENT BUYING 


General Dawes Planning for Co-ordination in 
Buying—Selling Surplus Steel 


WASHINGTON, July 12.—Steps looking to the co- 
ordination of all Government purchases, wherever 
practical, are believed to be in the mind of Director 
of the Budget Charles G. Dawes, as the result of an 
order he issued last Friday. The order itself primarily 
deals with sales and purchases of material held by the 
different Government departments, but it is thought 
ultimately the plan will be expanded to as to include 
all purchases. In his order to heads of Government 
departments and independent establishments, General 
Dawes said: 


In order to conserve to the utmost expenditure o 
Government funds and to save loss by deterioration in stor 
age of surplus property now available for disposal by the 
several executive departments of tl Government, it is d 
rected that whenever advertisements for bid ire onten 
Plated, before such advertisements are made public, copie 
of the same in the exact form in which it is intended the 
shall be published be sent to the surplus property division 


or corresponding agency, of each of the executive de partment 

Each department advertising material for sale shall in 
like manner inform every other department prior to. thi 
advertisement of the exact nature of the advertisement which 
it 1s proposed to publish 

In both cases, copies will be sent to the chairman of th 
Interdepartmental Soard, which is hereby charged with 
co-ordinating these activities 


In substance, this order itself requires that the 
different Government departments make known to each 
other the surplus property they have on hand with 
a view to disposing of it to Government sources which 
may need such requirements as are already on hand 
without going outside to purchase the material. It 
will remain for the chairman of the Interdepartmental 
Board to co-ordinate the necessary activities after 
getting the information requested by the Director of 
the Budget. The proposal also is looked upon as a 
means of preventing Government departments from 
bidding against each other in the purchase of supplies 
and to give more uniformity to prices of materials 
bought by the Government. It is doubted that steel 
and machinery supplies on hand as surplus will figure 
much in the order, although the setting up of a co- 
ordinated buying agency for the Government would 
do so. 

Should a centralized system for purchases be 
organized it is pointed out that it could be helpful 
to the steel trade, as well as to the Government, by 
standardization of specifications, perhaps adopting 
those of the American Society for Testing Materials, 
on the more ordinary steel products; of forms as to 
liquidated damages, and requirements for giving bonds, 
certified checks, etc. It is recognized by Government 
authorities that there are limits of a definite character 
to the idea of standardization and some steel supplies, 
such as many required by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, would not yield to such a system, but on the 
more common products such a plan could be devised 
and bidders annoyed by less red tape. Moreover, they 
would know readily where to go for information. 
Under present conditions the latter is often impos- 
sible, for small producers who do not maintain close 
connection with Government sources in the way of 
getting information as to activities for purchases. 


All Sales Stopped 


All sales of surplus material, including steel, have 
been stopped by the United States Shipping Board 
and it has begun a physical inventory of its surplus 
property under the direction of Col. R. H. Montgomery, 
of the New York accounting firm of Lybrand, Ross 
& Montgomery. In the meantime, the board has re- 
jected all bids that were received recently on 26,270 
tons of steel, and while it is understood bids will be 
received on the 110,000 tons at Hog Island, Pa., up 
to July 26, it is apparent that none of these tenders 
will be accepted, at least not in the near future. 

The board is undecided as to what policy will de 
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followed in disposing of its surplus property and will 
not know until the inventory under way has been 
completed and the results studied. Altogether, it is 
estimated that the board has practically 300,000 tons 
of surplus steel on hand. There is a sentiment in 
favor of selling it at once in view of the fact that it 
is exposed to the weather and deteriorating and repre- 
sents considerable cost on the investment. There also 
is another opinion to the effect that if material is 
held until the iron and steel market resumes activity 
and strength, the surplus could be sold at a better 
tigure than could be obtained under existing conditions. 


TARIFF DISCUSSION 


Congressman Tilson Refers to Steel Industry— 
Valuation Plan Explained 


WASHINGTON, July 12.—Defense of the metal 
schedule carried in the permanent tariff bill was made 
in the course of general debate in the House yesterday 
afternoon by Representative John Q. Tilson, chairman 
of the subcommittee who has charge of that schedule. 
While his speech largely consisted of the points made 
in his report, Mr. Tilson took occasion to answer 
criticisms made in the minority report on the bill with 
regard to sinister influence exerted by business or bus- 
ness men toward preparation of the measure. 

“Of course no member signing the minority views 
believes for a moment that any sinister or undue influ- 
ences were exerted by either big or little business or 
business men or had any effect whatever upon the 
preparation of this bill, but they had to say some- 
thing,” declared Mr. Tilson. “No one who signed these 
views would say, and attempt to keep a straight face, 
that he believed any member of the majority of the 
committee was any less honest or patriotic than him- 
self, but something had to be said. It speaks volumes 
for the merits of this bill that it was found necessary 
to indulge in such insincere accusations of dishonesty 
against honorable colleagues in order to be able to say 
something derogatory to the bill.” 

It was stated by Mr. Tilson that what the Ways 
and Means Committee had in mind in preparation of 
the bill was not the rates carried in the Payne-Aldrich 
or the Underwood-Simmons or any other bill, but what 
rates are needed to preserve and cause the continuance 
of the industries of this country. 


Non-ferrous Products 


It is understood that one of the principal amend- 
ments will relate to paragraph 378, which covers copper 
and brass wire and other non-ferrous products. It is 
proposed to eliminate all reference to wire and in re- 
moving these classes of wire from this special classifi- 
cation to allow them automatically to be covered in 
the basket clause, paragraph 393, which assesses ad 
valorem duties of 45 and 35 per cent as compared with 
specific duties ranging from 1'%4c. to 12c. per lb. con- 
tained in paragraph 378. 

The latter paragraph, if the proposed amendment is 
made, will read as follows: 

Copper in rolls, rods, or sheets, 2\4%c. per lb.; copper en- 
gravers’ plates, not ground, and seamless copper tubes and 
tubes, 7c. per lb.; copper engravers’ plates, ground, and 
brazed copper tubes, lle. per lb.; brass rods, sheet brass, 
brass plates, bars and strips, Muntz or yellow metal sheets, 
sheathing, bolts, piston rods, and shafting, 4c. per lb.; seam- 
less brass tubes and tubing, 8c. per lb.; brazed brass tubes, 
brass angles and channels, 12c. per Ilb.; bronze rods and 
sheets, 4c. per Ilb.; bronze tubes, Sc. per Ib. 


Chairman Fordney’s Address 


Reports formally made on the House bill contained 
nothing of a particularly illuminating character over 
and above what had been said previously by different 
members. They indicate, however, as do speeches in 
the House, that the American valuation plan is one of 
the chief features of the measure causing discussion. 
Chairman Fordney in an address last Thursday in sup- 
porting this plan gave several examples of how it 
would work, first pointing out its necessity because of 
the wide difference in international exchange. 
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Unions Make Important Concessions 


Agreement Reached at Columbus Conference 
of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers and 


Representatives of Amalgamated Association 
| 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, July 12—The Western Bar 
Iron Association and the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers will meet the last week 
in July at an adjourned conference to negotiate the 
1921-1922 wage agreement. The place of meeting is 
still undetermined. At the annual conference held 
early in June at Atlantic City, representatives of both 
associations failed to agree. The 1920-21 agreement 
expired June 30, but mills are operating under a clause 
which provides for their automatic continuance for 30 
days. 

An agreement was reached July 9 at Columbus, 
Ohio, between sheet and tinplate manufacturers sub- 
scribing to the Amalgamated scale and representatives 
of the employees, following sessions which began on 
July 6. At times it appeared as if the conference 
would result in disagreement. Union sheet and tin- 
plate mills suspended June 30 upon expiration of the 
old contract. 

Manufacturers insisted upon reductions and changes 
in working conditions which would effect economies in 
production so as to enable them to compete with other 
makers operating independently of the Amalgamated 
Association. It was pointed out to representatives of 
the employees that unless such economies could be 
effected in the agreement, manufacturers would be 
forced, of necessity, to take other steps to reduce pro- 
duction costs. 


Reduction of 10 Per Cent 


An average saving of approximately 10 per cent 
in production costs is effected under the terms of the 
new contract, though the economy in particular divi- 
sions varies. 

Employees attempted to retain the gains which they 
1ad made during the war and conceded reductions and 
hanges only after bitter contest. 

The most important concession gained by manufac- 
turers was in the tin mill scale. At the conference last 
year, employers granted an increase in the rate of 
advance in the tonnage rate from 1 per cent to 1% 
per cent for each member of the crew on each five 
ents advance in the selling price of tinplate above the 
ase of $5.50 per box of 100-lb. of coke prime sheets. 
lhe rate of increase was again restored to 1 per cent 
n the new contract. 

Similarly, in the tin house scale, the rate of ad- 
vance for tinners, redippers and risers was last yeat 
idvanced to three-fourths of 1 per cent for each 5c. in- 
crease in the selling price above the $3.50 base, from 
me-half of 1 per cent. This year the old rate was re- 
stored. 

During the May-June period, the tonnage rate for 
tin mill employees was based on a selling price of $6.50 
per base box of plates, or $3 above base. In consequence 
f the reduction in the rate of advance from 1% per 
‘ent to 1 per cent, tin mill workers would sustain an 
actual reduction in the current tonnage rate of 7% per 
ent. The actual loss to workers will, of course, vary 
With the selling price of tin plate. 


Charges Pared Down 


A number of extra charges in the tin plate scale 
were also pared down. For instance, the old agree- 
ment provided that “all sheets or black plate 14% ft 
square or over, when finished in six or more sheets to 
the pack, should be paid for at the following rates 
above the tinplate scale—10 per cent extra on No. 26 





gage and heavier and 20 per cent for all lighter gages, 
up to and including No. 32 gage; and for all sheets or 
black plate 15% sq. ft. and over, finished in fours, the 
same percentage shall apply.” In the new scale, this 
is reduced to 10 per cent instead of 20. 


Manufacturers conceded an extra hand on tin miil 
crews, with a revision of work and distribution of it 
among the various members of the crew, subject to 
local agreement. 

The sheet mill base scale is not materially different 
in the new agreement than in the old, though changes 
have been brought about in working conditions which 
manufacturers say will produce savings in costs. Em- 
ployers contended for the elimination of an extra man 
added to sheet mill crews during the war, and a lively 
contest developed over this issue. It was finally com- 
promised, by eliminating the extra helper six months 
in the year and providing for his employment during 
the six war months from April to October. 

In both the sheet and tinplate agreements, the 
catcher is reduced to the status of the rougher, the 
change having previously been made under the stress 
of war conditions. Both are on a par in the new wage 
scale. 

New Classification 


Manufacturers secured the consent of the Amalga- 
mated Association for another classification on job- 
bing mills, the purpose being to rearrange positions to 
bring about reductions in costs. This reclassification will 
be made sometime between the middle of July and 
Sept. 1. 

When due to shortage of men, the limit of time for 
sheet, jobbing mill or tin mill crews to remain in the 
mill without working was extended from one hour to 
1% hours. Employers contended that the extra man 
on sheet mill crews increased the cost of production 
from $1.50 to $2 per ton above that of non-union com- 
petitors. 

President M. F. Tighe of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation presided over the adjourned conference. Many 
representatives of the manufacturers left Friday even- 
ing with the understanding that the employers would 
offer compromises on Saturday that would break the 
deadlock. 

The original conference at Atlantic City started 
June 6 and terminated June 13, without agreement. 

The bimonthly examination of sales sheets in the 
sheet and tinplate divisions, ordinarily held on the 
tenth of every second month, was delayed this month 
on account of the Columbus conference. However, 
sales sheets have been sent in by a majority of the 
mills and the settlement will probably be effected this 
week. Average sales prices are sent by the subscrib- 
ing mills to James H. Nutt, secretary of the Western 
Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers’ Association, who 
tabulates them and represents employers at the settle- 
ments. 

A number of companies affected by the agreement 
started sheet or tinplate units this week, after a shut- 
down since June 30. In the Mahoning Valley, however, 
the accumulation of orders during the suspension, was 
small. 

Seventeen makers were represented at the Colum- 
bus conference. 
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The Steubenville, Ohio, plant of LaBelle Iron Works, 
idle much of the time since the first of the year, started 
up last week. All of the eight sheet mills of this works 
went on July 5, while 4 of the 11 open hearth fur- 
naces were started up July 7. 


Due to lack of business, the Masury plant of the 
Pennsylvania Tank Car Co. has closed for an indefinite 
period, affecting several hundred workers. 


The Mercer works of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. at Farrell, Pa., resumed in full this week. 
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WAGE REDUCTIONS 


Little Market Response to New Steel 
Prices 


Better Railroad Buying and More Activity in Pig 
Iron—Export Competition Sharper 


Less rather than more buying has followed the 
formal posting of new steel price lists last week, 
and steel works operations have not improved. 
Buyers do not question that prices are generally 
below cost, but they need little steel and await the 
effect of labor and freight adjustments. 

Further wage reductions by independent steel 
companies will go into effect July 16. The rate for 
common labor is reduced from 37 to 30 cents per 
hour, making the total reduction from the peak 
about 35 per cent. The Steel Corporation, by 
abolishing the eight-hour basic day, comes to 37 
cents per hour for common labor. There are pre- 
dictions of a 25-cent rate before the downward 
movement is stopped, as against 19 cents before the 
war. In one Eastern mill town as low as 20 cents 
is now being paid. 

The independent sheet and tinplate mills made 
a settlement at Columbus, Ohio, on July 9, with 
the unicn workers which means a 10 per cent 
lower labor cost. The Western bar iron scale is 
yet to be fixed. Two independent sheet makers who 
signed the scale last year are expected to operate 
on the open shop plan in future. 

The Steel Corporation followed the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. in announcing 1.90c. as its price for bars, 
with other prices the same as in the Bethlehem 
schedule. In addition, the Steel Corporation issued 
new cards reducing prices on standard pipe $2 to 
$4 per ton on butt weld and $4 to $6 per ton on lap 
weld, while oil country goods were reduced by $4 
to $7 per ton. A $5 reduction in wire was alsu 
made, bringing nails down to $2.75 per keg and 
plain wire to $2.50 per 100 lb. On wire rods the 
price has gravitated to $42. 

Market prices of some products, including hot 
and cold rolled strip steel, are not well defined. 
Irregularity appears also in seamless tubes. While 
2.60c. is regarded as the Steel Corporation price 
on hot rolled strip, sales by other makers are re- 
ported at 2.50c. and lower. 

The season’s business on cotton ties has opened 
at a price of $1.35, Pittsburgh, per bundle of 45 lb. 
and a carrying charge of lc. per bundle per month, 
as compared with $2 in 1920 and $1.70 in 1919. 
It is reported that German cotton ties have been 
offered as low as $1.36 at Gulf port, but no sales 
have been made in view of the uncertainty of de- 
liveries. 

New structural projects total 11,000 tons, 
nearly half of which is for a building in the Grand 
Central area in New York. Contracts awarded in- 
volve about 7000 tons in sizable jobs, while the 
capacity of the country’s fabricating shops exceeds 
40,000 tons per week. 

Marked increase in interest on the part of pig 
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Iron and Steel Markets 
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iron buyers in several important centers, with 
sales of fair tonnages, has caused a more cheer- 
ful sentiment, but business is being taken at fur- 
ther price concessions. Southern iron has de- 
clined 50c. and at Chicago charcoal has been 
marked down $1.50, while other grades have de- 
clined $1 in that market and lower prices are 
also noted at Pittsburgh, where an offer to buy 
1500 tons of basic at $18, or $1.50 below the pre- 
vailing quotation, is considered to represent the 
views of buyers. 

Rails are the chief item in the export trade. 
The Pekin & Mukden Railway inquiry has been 
increased from 11,000 to 17,000 tons, and the 
award is expected this month. On 9500 tons for 
Argentina the Belgian mill which took the order 
bid 469 francs or close to $36 per ton, c.i.f. Santa 
Fe, while the lowest bid from the United States 
was $62.15. A 5000-ton girder rail order for a 
Toronto car line, taken this week, will be rolled 
at Bethlehem. 

A bridge over the Yellow River, China, re- 
quiring 40,000 tons of steel, which has been bid 
on by several American builders, would probably 
go to Europe on the score of price, but financial 
problems threaten long postponement. 

While offers of Belgian and German steel in 
the United States at low prices are still reported, 
sales do not result, all buying being at so low an 
ebb. In Canada likewise offers of Continental 
steel have been ignored, though at $10 per ton 
below American prices. 

Continental pressure has forced another down- 
ward revision of 10s. and £1 in British steel 
prices, with rails now quoted at £10 against £13 
a week ago. Urgent need of pig iron has put in 
some blast furnaces, but others are waiting on 
stabilization of fuel prices. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, July 12. 

The general report of steel manufacturers here is 
that the reaction following the new prices has been 
extremely poor. It usually happens that on price re- 
visions such as that of last week, it takes some little 
time to complete the readjustments and during such 
periods very little business is done. The latest re- 
vision, however, with the possible exception of wire 
products, merely gave public affirmation to prices which 
previously had been current, and since there was no 
actual reduction, buyers seem to be expecting still 
further concessions and are holding off. In this atti- 
tude they are encouraged by the wage reduction from 
37c. to 30c. per hour in the common labor wage rate 
by Valley steel makers and the expectation that this 
action will be followed by independents in the Pitts- 
burgh district. 

Abrogation by the Steel Corporation of the basic 
eight-hour day will mean a reduction in producing costs 
but not nearly enough to offset the high overhead which 
current operations mean, nor as much as would be 
saved if the corporation subsidiaries were operating in 
normal fashion. The position of leading steel manu- 
facturers is that the new prices are as low as they should 
be on to-day’s producing cost, and some go so far as 
to say that even if common labor was obtainable at 
25c. an hour no excuse would exist for further conces- 
sion until the industry obtained the benefit of lower 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
z At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


a For Early Delivery 


June 14, July 13, 


a 712 5, June 14, July 13, | lai rs July 12, July 5, ‘ 
ff Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: i awake” rae rey Sheets, Nails and Wire, ig21- 1921 1921 | 1920 
a : ye re aE a Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
4 No. 2X, Philadelphiaft....$25.50 25.50 $25.50 $48.15 pong oe a T* 
‘* No. 2, Valley furnacey.... 2050 21.00 22.50 5.00 Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh. 3.50 3.50 3.59 > + 
; No. 2 Southern, Cin’tit... 24.50 25.50 26.50 45.60 Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh 4 50 ‘ 50 > ee 8 - 
% No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.+. 20.00 21.00 22.00 42.00 Sheets, blue an'l'd, 9 & 10. 2.60 2.65 2.90 3 00 
y No, 2 foundry, Chicago*.. 19.00 20.00 21.00 45.00 Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.79 3.00 3 09 3.50 
as Zasic, del’d, eastern Pa... 23.50 23.50 25.00 43.00 Plain wire, P’gh amas bi 2.50 2.49 <.19 a af 
; Basic, Valley furnace..... 19.50 20.00 21.00 $6.00 Barbed wire. galv., P’gh... — 3.40 3.65 3.85 $7 = 
a Ressemer, Pittsburgh 22.96 23.46 24.96 47.40 Tin plate, 100-Ilb. box, P’gh. $5.75 $5.75 $6.25 ‘ 
% Malleable, Chicago*® ...... 19.00 20.00 21.00 43.50 
i Malleable, Valley ........ 21.00 21.50 23.00 45.00 . 
Bi: Gray forge, Pittsburgh.... 21.46 21.96 23 46 44.40 Old Material, Per Gross Ton 
se L. S. chareoal, Chicago... 35.00 37.50 37.50 57.50 ay niacin. alii 9 os 9 25 13.25 95 50 
Fe Ferromanganese, del’d.... 70.00 70.00 75.00 225.00 ree Phiiadeiphia. a — +8 +4 ‘ts 00 "38 00 
7 . . eavy steel scrap, P’gh... 12.00 12.00 3.06 26.04 
e Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton : eave steel scrap. Phila 11.00 11.00 11.50 22 ov 
: Bess. rails, heavy, at mill.$45.00 $45.00 $45.00 $55.00 Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go.. 10.00 10.00 11.00 23.50 
q O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill. 47.00 47.00 47.00 57.00 No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh... 16.00 16.00 17.00 40 00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 33.00 33.00 37.00 60.00 No. 1 cast, Philadelphia. . 16.00 16.00 17 50 37 00 
©.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 33.00 33.00 37.00 65.00 No. 1 cast, Ch’'go (net ton) 12.50 12.50 13.00 36 00 
©.-h. sheet bars, P’gh..... 35.00 35.00 39.00 70.00 No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila.... 13.50 13.50 15.00 33 Oo 
orging billets, base, P’gh. 38.00 38.00 42.00 85.00 No. 1 RR. wrot. Ch’go (net) 0,25 9.50 9.50 25.00 
©.-h. billets, Phila es 38.74 38.74 42.74 69.10 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 43.00 45.00 48.00 75.00 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Coke, Connellsville, 
Skelp, gr steel, P’gh., ae 2.00 2.00 2.20) : 75 Per Net Ton at Oven 
Skelp, sh. steel, P’gh., lb.. 2.00 2.00 2.20 3.00 Furnace coke, prompt $2.75 $3.00 $3.00 $37 00 
‘ini 5 “urnace coke, future 3.25 3.25 3.25 50 
Finished Iron and Steel, ee canes coke, promot ‘00 4 95 450 18.00 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers : Cents Cents Cents Cents Foundry coke. future $75 475 a0 14.00 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... 2.15 2.25 2.25 4.75 
Iron bare, CRICAMO. ««..«s- 2 00 2.10 2.25 3.75 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh. ‘ 1.90 1.90 2.10 3.50 Metals, 
Steel bars, New York. .... 2.28 2.28 2.48 4.0¢ Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 1.90 1.90 2.00 3.50 : 7 a oa . \ 
Tank plates, New York... 2.28 2.28 2.38 R77 Lake copper, New York 12.75 12.75 13.00 19 OU 
Beams, ete., Pittsburgh... 2.00 2.00 2 20 3.10 Electrolytic copper, N. Y 12.62% 12.62% 13.00 19.00 
Beams, etc. New York... 2.38 2.38 2.58 3.27 Zine, St. Louis .. 4-30 4.35 .- 3° on 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh. 2.50 2.50 2.75 50 Zine, New York ‘ : 5.80 4.85 4 v9 8.20 
Lead, St. Louis .. 35 4.25 $25 8.15 
*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries Lead, New York 4 40 4.40 os 9 _5 49 
the Chicago district is 70c. per ton. Tin, New York . ; : 28.50 29.871 3 <9 0 Zo 
+Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. fSilicon, 2.25 to 2.75 Antimony (Asiatic), N. ¥ 4.75 4.05 v.20 00 
The prices in the above table are for domestic delivery and do not necessarily apply to export business 
Composite Price, July 12, 1921, Finished Steel, 2.493e. per Lb. 
Based on steel bars, beams, tank ) ( July », 192, 6.95 1C 
tes, open-hearth rails, plain June 14, 1921, 2.679¢ 
black pipe and No. 28 gage July 13, 1920, 3.867¢ 
ck shoets j { 10-year pre-war average 1.68 4e. 


freight It is asserted that every ton of steel 
produced by the Pittsburgh district to-day carries 
eight charges of more than $7.50. It remains to be 
een, however, whether the deadlock will be broken by 
latest price changes. The industry continues to look 
forward hopefully to the railroads as a Moses. Thus 
far, outside of the car repair orders which have been 
aced, in which Pittsburgh district shops have not 
ired, there has been no tangible evidence of increased 
ulroad buying, but a good many expect results in the 
next 50 or 60 days from the economies the railroads 
vill be able to effect through lower wage rates and 
the abrogation of war-time labor agreements, while the 
attitude of the Administration toward the carriers also 
s looked upon as a hopeful sign. 
The most promising development of the recent past 
ndicat-ng that a turn is not far distant is to be found 
the pig iron market where there has been one in- 
iiry for 1500 tons of basic iron carrying a firm offer 
$18 furnace, while there also has been some ac- 
ty on the part of sellers to get melters to make 


rates. 


Some confusion has attended the reaching of official 
ces on some of the minor steel products, the market 

being very clearly defined in this respect on hoops 
ind bands or hot-rolled strip steel. The Steel Corpora- 
tion price on these products is 2.60c., base, Pittsburgh, 
it some of the independents are quoting 2.50c. and it 
known that some business was done even as low as 
--40c. It is probable, though, that the official quotation 
will be 2.60c. The new quotation on cold-finished steel 
bars has been set at 2.80c., base, Pittsburgh, but this 
s above what previously had been possible and shading 
's hkely on the appearance of attractive orders. As a 
matter of fact, the new prices of the latter product and 


a number of others are regarded as maximum rather 
than minimum. 
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We note no increase in steel plant activities in the 
past week, indeed the tendency still is in the other 
direction, and the fact that an agreement has been 
reached between the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers and the sheet and tin plate 
manufacturers, on the question of a wage scale, has 
not yet found reflection in the activities of the plants 
involved. Indications are that at least two and prob- 
ably more sheet and tin plate makers will not sign up 
with the Amalgamated Association this year. 

The coke market has been enlivened by an inquiry 
from the Wickwire-Spencer Steel Corporation, Buffalo, 
for 30,000 tons for August and September delivery, 
this company figuring on starting up some of its idle 
furnaces Aug. 1. 

Ferroalloys.—There is an utter dearth of inquiries 
and in the absence of important sales prices are purely 
conjectural. The proposed import duties on ferro- 
manganese and manganese ore have been without effect 
upon the demand for the former because consumers 
uniformly regard them as improbable of enactment and 
some of the larger independent steel makers are figur- 


ing on making their own ferromanganese in the event 
of the passage of the bill as introduced. These com- 
panies figure that they could save almost $20 per ton 


by making their own ferromanganese, even with a 
duty of lc. per lb. on the metallic content of the ore. 
Generally domestic makers of ferromanganese are hold- 
ing to $80 delivered for 76 to 80 per cent material, 
but there has been no recent basis in sales for a price 
of more than $70. There are reports here that English 
makers would consider contract business around $60 
f.o.b. New York. Makers of spiegeleisen are quoting 
$30 to $31, furnace, for average 20 per cent alloy, but 
this is about $3 per ton above what could be done to-day 
even on small tonnages. We note the sale of a carload 
of 50 per cent ferrosilicon of domestic origin at $62.50 
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delivered. This sale, however, was surrounded by some 
unusual conditions and the real minimum is $65. 


_ We quote 76 to 80 per cent ferromanganese at $70 de- 
livered on domestic; English, 76 to 80 per cent, $70, c.i.f. 
Atlantic seaboard. We quote average 20 per cent spiegeleisen 
at $27 to $28 furnace quoted by makers on direct business 
and $25 to $26 furnace on resale tonnages; 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon, $65 furnace, freight allowed, tor domestic and 
foreign material. Bessemer ferrosilicon is quoted f.o.b. Jack- 
son County and New Straitsville, Ohio, furnaces, as follows 
9 per cent, $41.50; 10 per cent, $45; 11 per cent, $48.50; 12 
per cent, $51.60 Sitvery iron, 6 per cent, $32; 7 per cent, 
$33.50; 8 per cent, $35.50: 9 per cent, $37.50: 10 per cent, 
$40; 11 per cent, $43.30; 12 per cent, $46.60 The present 
freight rate from Jackson and New Straitsville, Ohio, into the 
Pittsburgh district is $4.06 per gross ton 


Pig Iron.—We note another sale of 2000 tons of 
standard basic iron but at a further recession of 50c. 
per ton, the iron moving from a Valley steel works 
at $19.50, furnace. This is as low as any sales of this 
grade are reported, although there are rumors that 
small lots have changed hands at $19, Valley furnace, 
or its equivalent. It is also reported that a price of 
less than $18.50, figuring on a Valley furnace basis, 
has been quoted against an inquiry for a round ton- 
nage recently put out by a Pittsburgh district melter. 
A steel foundry interest which recently bought 100 
tons of basic at $20.80 delivered, equal to $20.10 at 
the furnace from which it was shipped, is reported to 
have duplicated that purchase. An inquiry for 1500 
tons of basic carrying a firm offer of $18, Valley 
furnace, has been before a number of producers, but 
has not been placed. Bessemer iron has been offered 
at $21, Valley furnace, without takers, and a higher 
price is no longer justified. It is probable that this 
grade could be bought at $20.50, Valley furnace. Only 
small sales of foundry iron are being made and on 
these the common base is $20.50, Valley furnace, for 
No. 2 grade. A radiator company with plants in 
Johnstown and New Castle, Pa., and Trenton, N. J., is 
reported to be in the market for 1200 tons of foundry 
iron. Since only the latter plant of the company is 
busy, it is probable that the business will be placed 
in the East. 


We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for delivery to 
the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being $1.96 per gross ton 
Basi $19.50 
Bessyme} ‘ , 21.00 
(Gray forge aS 19.50 
No, 2 foundry PATO 
No. 3 foundry 2000 

Malleable 


21.00 
Billets, Sheet Bars and Slabs.—So little is going on 
that actual prices are quite as indefinite as they were 
prior to the Bethlehem Steel Co. announcement as of 
July 5. So much finishing capacity is idle that both 
demands and specifications are exceedingly light. In 
the absence of inquiries which would provide a test, 
quotations must be regarded as entirely nominal. 


We quote 41 x 4 in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth billets 
at $33; 2 x 2-in. billets, $35 Bessemer and open-hearth 
sheet bars, $35: slabs, $34; forging billets, ordinary carbons 


$38. all f.o.b, Youngstown or Pittsburgh mi'ls 

Wire Rods.—The recent reduction of $5 per ton in 
wire products has been accompanied by a like reduction 
in prices of wire rods. Information as to price of the 
American Steel & Wire Co. on rods is lacking, but 
independent companies have assumed that the reduc- 
tion in finished products by this company carried with 
it the same cut in rods. Little is going and not much 
publicity is being given prices, but there is no question 
that all independent makers would take business at $43 
for the base size of soft rods. Prices are given on 
page 112. 

Plates.—Inquiry still is very light and buyers look 
upon the new base of 2c., Pittsburgh, as merely a 
nominal figure. and likely to be shaded on sizable 
orders. The Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., which 
was awarded 14 55,000-bbl. storage tanks by the Ship- 
ping Board, has not yet bought the 2800 tons of plates 
which will be required. 

Structural Material.—Structural inquiries have been 
much fewer since the holiday than they were previously 
and awards. except of tonnages of less than 100 tons, 
have been few. The building trade situation seems to 
be clearing up slowly and the decline in business seems 
to be ascribable chiefly to the unsettlement of the latest 
price revision in plain material. The new base of 2c. for 
structural beams is rather nominal, at least in the minds 
of fabricating interests, some of which report bids on 
fabricated steel that would indicate a plain material 
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base of around 1.65c. The Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
Navy Department, has awarded the McClintic-Mar- 
shall Co. 175 tons for a machine shop at San Diego, 
Cal., and 230 tons for a machine shop and a carpenter 
shop at Hampton Roads, Va. The McClintic-Marshall 
Co. also has taken 500 tons for a 350-ft. arch span 
bridge over the Willamette River, Oregon City, Ore. 
The Pittsburgh Bureau of Building Inspection, after 
a considerable controversy, has issued a permit for the 
reconstruction of the Empire Building, Liberty Avenue 
and Stanwix Street, Pittsburgh, whereby this building 
will be raised from a 12-story to a 30-story structure. 
The permit also allows the construction of a 30-story 
building on an adjoining site by the owners of the 
Empire Building. Plain material prices are given on 
page 112. 

Wire Products.—Last week’s cut of $5 per ton, 
which includes everything in this classification and is 
the second of like size made since the April effort at 
stabilization, has not been productive of any appreciable 
increase in business. Since there was no important 
cutting of $3 for nails and $2.75 for plain wire, the 
price changes made last week constitute practically 
the only actual price reduction that has been made 
in steel. Cement coated nails go to $2.35 per count 
keg, Pittsburgh, in the latest revision and there has 
been a 2% per cent increase in the discount on woven 
wire fencing. The latter now is quoted at 68 per cent 
off list for carload lots, to retailers, while an additional 
2% per cent is made by manufacturers who distribute 
solely to jobbers. 

We quote wire nails at $2.75 base per keg Pittsburgh, 
and bright basic and Bessemer wire at $2.50 bise per 100 Ib., 
Pittsburgh 

Steel Rails.—As indicated in THE IRON AGE of last 
week, the new “official” quotation on light rails rolled 
from new steel, is 2c. Very little demand is developing 
except for small lots from the coal companies and 
these are being supplied to a large extent from mills 
rerolling old sections. A price as low as $40 per gross 
ton is reported to have been made by the latter. 

We quote 25 to 45-lb. sections, rolled from new steel, 
2.10 to 2.206 rolled from old rails, 1 S0c. to 2e¢ standard 
rails, $45 mill for Bessemer and $47 for open-hearth sections 

Nuts, Bolts and Rivets—No improvement yet is 
observed in the demand for bolts and nuts by makers 
in this district who, to a large extent, are dependent 
on the railroads for the bulk of their orders. The 
railroads are recalling a good many of their furloughed 
shop workmen, however, and it is believed that the 
next 30 to 60 days will bring some increase in the 
demand. 

Sp'kes.—The new quotation on railroad spikes i» $5 
base, a cut of $5 per ton. Bolt and barge spikes, 
however, were lowered only $1 per ton in the latest 
revision, the new price being $3.20 per 100 Ib. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—The new base of 1.90c. for 
soft steel bars has brought out no increase in the de- 
mand, presumably because it is above the price 
which some makers prior to July 5 were willing to 
accept. It is now said that a quotation as low as 1.80c., 
Pittsburgh, was made before the holiday by some of 
the independent makers. Very little demand is noted 
for reinforcing bars and those rolling them from new 
steel s‘ill are encountering stiff competition from those 
making from old rails. Refined iron bars nominally 
are held at 2.50c. base. but it is believed attractive 
orders would develop lower figures. 

We quote stce’ bars ro'led from billets at 1.90¢ ; rein- 
forcive bevs. rolled from billets. 1.90c. bose: reinforecin’ bars 


ro led from old rails 1.75e. to 1.85e.; refined iron bars, 2.50c., 
in carlonznds fo.b mil!, Pittsburgh. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars.—The “official” base grow- 
ing out of the recent price revision is 2.80c. Pittsburgh, 
for carloads and 3.05c. for less than carloads. These 
prices, however, are at least $1 per ton above the 
going price prior to July 5, and are generally regarded 
as maximum, which would be shaded substantially on 
the appearance of anything like an attractive order. 
Small sales are known to have been done at 2.75c. base 
and consequently we quote the carload base at 2.75c. 
to 2.80c. Business shows no material increase. 


Hoops and Bands.—There is some uncertainty as to 
the new base. The Steel Corporation is quoting 2.60c., 








pa 
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a drop of $3 per ton from its last previous official price, 
while independents are quoting 2.55c. and 2.50c. Since 
the latter price had been named prior to the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. announcement, and it is even said to have 
been shaded, it probably measures the present possi- 
bilities better than the higher figures. Business stil! 
is slack. 
Iron and Steel Pipe.—Effective July 7, the National 
Tube Co. issued new cards cutting prices on standard 
pipe, 4-in. and over, $2 to $4 per ton on butt weld 
and $4 to $6 per ton on lap weld pipe. Effective the 
same day, prices of oil country pipe were reduced 
from $4 to $7 per ton. Independent makers have fol- 
lowed these reductions. Price cuts also have been 
made in wrought iron pipe, the cut being $2 per ton 
in 4-in. and %-in., the same as that in the same size 
of steel pipe, while in the sizes from %-in. and up the 
reduction in iron pipe is $8 to $12 per ton, or double 
that in steel pipe of like sizes. Lower materials and 
labor costs have permitted this narrowing of the gap 
between steel and iron pipe, which, up to the latest 
change, was a matter of $48 to $50 per ton on lap weld, 
and $54 to $58 in butt weld pipe. The new prices for 
iron pipe are $44 to $46 per ton above those for stee! 
pipe, in lap weld, while butt weld iron pipe is $50 to 
$54 per ton higher than steel pipe, size for size. Busi- 
ness has not benefited much from the reduction, pos 
sibly because the change has not yet been digested by 
the consuming trade. New discounts are given on page 
112. 
Sheets.—A fair number of orders is being received 
for small lots for quick shipment, but these are coming 
chiefly from the automobile industry and general busi- 
ness still is light. The new prices are fairly well cb- 
served, but it is too early to say the market is firm. 
since there is so little going on. It is reported that 
galvanized sheets have been offered as low as 4c., but 
these sheets have been in stock for some little time. 
Sheet mill operations are at the lowest point of the 
year, due to the fact that practically all of the so- 
called union mills are down. Prices are given on page 
iz. 
Tin Plate—Orders for small lots are fairly numer- 
is with those companies operating their plants ©n an 
pen shop basis. Evidently container manufacturers 
still are inclined to take on sypplies only as 2nd when 
eeded and manufacturers are not able to make up 
schedules very far ahead. <A good deal cf stock has 

en made up and the danger of a pinch in the supply 
over the remainder of the year is considered to he slight. 
\ll makers are quoting production plate at $5.75 per 
base box, Pittsburgh, and stock items no longer are 
available much below that price. Roofing ternes have 
been reduced $1 per package on all weights, in keeping 
with the recent price revisions. 


Cotton Ties.—The season was opened last week by 
the Carnegie Steel Co. which announced a price of 
31.35 per bundle of 45-lb. and a carrying charge of 1c. 
per bundle per month. The Carnegie Steel Co. opening 
price last year was $2, in 1919 $1.70 and $2.10 in 1918 
and 1917. The carrying charge last year was 1c. 
per bundle per month. The Pittsburgh Steel Co. also 
iS quoting $1.35 per bundle as compared with its open- 
ing price last year of $2.45. Rollings against this 
season’s requirements, although sharply curtailed in 
keeping with estimates of the cotton crop, are under- 
stood to be in excess of probable needs. German com- 
petition is being encountered. and a price as low as 
$1.36 per bundle, delivered, is reported to have been 
made. German makers do not seem to have succeeded 
in getting any business, however, because of the un 
certainty as to deliveries. 


Steel Skelp.—The reaction in the demand to the 
reduction in steel skelp from 2.20c. to 2c. has been 
extremely poor. Demands upon the mills for finished 
tubular goods still are light and the nonintegrated 
makers have not been tempted by the official reduction 
recently announced. 


Boiler Tubes.—The National Tube Co. has issued a 
card dated July 7 cutting prices of steel lap-weld boiler 


tubes from $4 to $12 per ton and the new schedule has 
veen adopted by independent makers. The National 
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Tube Co. has not yet made public the new discounts on 
seamless tubes, and makers of charcoal iron boiler tubes 
here are waiting on Eastern producers to take the first 
step in a revision of prices. Business in all kinds of 
boiler tubes has been extremely slack for some time 
and there has been,no noticeable increase in the demand 
since the revision. Discounts are given on page 112. 

Hot-Rolled and Cold-Rolled Strips—The American 
Steel & Wire Co, has announced a price of 4.25c., base, 
for cold-rolled strips which compares with 5.50c., its 
last previous official price, and 5c., at which it was 
accepting orders prior to the holiday. The new price, 
therefore, constitutes a cut of $25 a ton from the April 
13 price and of $15 per ton from its recent actual sell- 
ing base. Independent makers are expected to adopt 
the new price. Hot-rolled strips are variously quoted 
from 2.50c. to 2.60c., the latter being the price of the 
Steel Corporation. Business is reflected in mill opera- 
tions, which are about 25 per cent of capacity. 

Steel Chain.—Recent price cuts in steel bars and 
wire rods have not yet been reflected in steel chain, 
which still is quoted at 6.25c. per 100 lb. for 1-in. proof 
coil. There are rumors that this price is being shaded. 

Coal and Coke.—The market is an extremely limited 
affair as regards both the demand and supply, but if 
there is a definite tendency to prices, it is down. Im- 
portant operators are not inclined to consider less than 
$3 per net ton, oven, for spot freshly drawn furnace 
coke, but it happens from time to time that they have 
surplus supplies which they are not able to dispose of at 
more than $2.75. Uniform wage scales are lacking in the 
Connellsville district and some of the smaller operators 
are able to obtain workmen at such low rates that they 
are willing to sell furnace coke right from the oven at 
$2.75 per net ton. The Wickwire-Spencer Steel 
Corporation, Buffalo, is figuring on starting up a furnace 
on Aug. 1, and has sent broadcast an inquiry for 
30,000 tons of furnace coke running less than 1 per cent 
in sulphur, for delivery at the rate of 500 tons a day 
over August and September. Competition for this bust- 
ness is likely to be sharp, and a price of below $3 is 
thought possible. Choice brands of foundry coke are 
held as high as $4.50. but the more common range is 
from $4 to $4.25 and there are reports that some loaded 
cars of this grade have gone as low as $3.75. The dif- 
ference between the wage scales in union and non-union 
coal fields is beginning to be a factor in the demand. 

Old Material—The market remains extremely dull 
and prices merely are an appraisal arrived at on bids 
and offers. Quotations show no marked changes except 
that on the basis of bids and offers cast iron borings 
are not quotable above $8 per ton delivered or about 
50c. per ton below last week’s quotation. Sheet bar 
crops and heavy breakable cast scrap also are quoted 
50c. down from last week’s prices. There is an inquiry 
out from a dealer against a sale of a few hundred tons 
of mixed borings and turnings carrying a price of 
about $8.50 delivered Dunbar, Pa. Dealers report 
much difficulty in getting a bid of more than $7 per 
ton delivered for machine shop turnings. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh 
and other district taking the Pittsburgh freight rate, as 


follows 
Heavy melting steel Steubenville 
Follansbee, Brackenridge. Monessen ; 
Midland and Pittsburgh $12.00 to $12.50 
No. 1 cast cupola size 16.00 to 16.50 


Rerolling rails Newark and Cam 
bridge, Ohio Cumberland Mad 
Parkersburg and Huntington Ww 
Va Franktir Pa ind Pittsburgh 13.50to 14.00 


Compressed sheet steel 9 50to 10.00 
Sundled sheet sides ind ends fob 

consumers’ mills Pittsburgh dist x 00 to &.25 
Railroad knuckles and couplers I? 50to 13.0060 
Railroad coil and leaf spring 12."0to 13.00 
Railroad grate bars 109 00to 10.50 
Low phosphorus melting stock, bloom 

and bi'let ends, heavy plates 4 -in 

and thicker 16.00to 16.50 
Railroad malleable 12 00to 13.00 
Iron car axles 1k 60to 19.00 
Locomotive axles ster 17.50to 18.00 
Steel car axles 14.50to 15.00 
Cast iron whee 13.00to 13.50 
Rolled stee whee's 12.50to 13.00 
Machine shop turnings 7 00 to 7.50 
Sheet bar crop ends at origin 12.00to 12.50 
Heavy steel axle turnings & 50to 9.00 
Short shoveling turnings & 00 to &.50 
Heavy breakable cast 123 50to 14.00 
Stove plate . 12.00to 12.50 
Cast iron borings 7.50 to 8.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ; 12.00 to 12.50 
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Chicago 
CHICAGO, July 12. 


The new prices on steel products announced by the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. last week have been generally 
adopted, but it is too early to ascertain whether they 
will hold, as most current business is covered by pro- 
tections granted under former quotations. The rail- 
roads continue to show interest in car repairs, although 
they are not yet letting work on the scale expected in 
‘some quarters. The automobile industry is more active 
than was anticipated a month ago. The Ford Motor 
Co. continues to maintain a normal output and some 
other makers are doing well. The Dodge company is 
turning out 400 to 500 cars a day, the Buick company 
is manufacturing cars at the rate of 9000 a month, and 
the Studebaker plants at Detroit and South Bend are 
reported to be on a 75 per cent basis. Generally speak- 
ing, however, the demand for steel continues light. 

Pig iron has taken another slump of $1 a ton, 
and bolts and nuts are weak. 

Mill and-furnace operation in this district is sub- 
stantially unchanged except for further curtailment 
by the Inland Steel Co. This producer has blown out a 
furnace which has been operating on merchant iron, 
leaving only one of the company’s three furnaces in 
blast. Its steel output has dropped to between 20 and 
25 per cent of normal. 


Pig Iron.—Output in this district was further cur- 
tailed when on Monday the Inland Steel Co. blew out 
one of its blast furnaces which had been producing 
merchant iron. This action leaves only one furnace, a 
Mayville stack, operating on merchant iron exclusively, 
while a second furnace, an Iroquois stack, is employed 
chiefly on Bessemer for an allied company, only occa- 
sionally making a few casts of malleable or foundry. 
Buying is still limited, purchases of carload lots being 
notably fewer. A local purchaser has bought 100 tons 
of malleable for Indianapolis delivery at $19, local fur- 
nace, while a Chicago plant has closed for 300 tons of 
foundry averaging 3 per cent silicon at $20, furnace, 
or figuring silicon differentials at 50c., $19 base, fur- 
nace. A carload of charcoal for Eastern delivery has 
been sold at $32.50 base, furnace, or $1.50 under the 
previously prevailing market. New inquiries include 
one for 350 tons of foundry for the United States 
Radiator Co. at Edwardsville, Ill., and another from 
a Wisconsin smelter for 150 tons of 3 per cent foun- 
dry and 75 tons of charcoal. Coke buying is light, 
but we note a sale of seven carloads of high-grade 
beehive foundry to an Indiana buyer at the price ruling 
at time of delivery. 

Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorous, mal 
leable and basie irons are f.o.b. local furnace and do not 
include a switching charge averaging 70c. per ton Other 
prices are for iron delivered at consumer's yards, or when 
so indicated, f.o.b. furnace other than local 


Lake Superior charcoal, averaging sil 


1.50, delivered at Chicago. : $36.00 to $36.50 
Northern coke, No. 1, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 19:00 to 20.00 
Northern coke foundry No. 2, sil 

1.75 to 2.25 . 19.00 to 19.50 
Northern high phos 19.00 to 19.50 
Southern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 27.67 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil 19.00 to 19.50 
Basic . a ; 19.00 to 19.50 
Low phos., Valley furnace, siil. 1 to 2 

per cent, copper free : re 35.00 
Silvery, sil. 8 per cent j 37.53 


Ferroalloys.—A local buyer has purchased 100 tons 
of resale spiegeleisen at $34 delivered. 

We quote 78 to 82 per cent ferromanganese. $7 de 
livered ; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $80 delivered; spiegeleisen, 
18 to 22 per cent, $36 delivered 

Structural Material—Most mills are quoting the 
new price of 2c., Pittsburgh, on plain material, an- 
nounced by the Bethlehem Steel Co. July 4. No new 
business, however, has developed to test the stability of 
the quotation. A number of fabricating jobs on which 
protections had been previously secured have been 
awarded within the past week, two of them involving 
over 1000 tons each. The successful bid on one of 
these was the low figure of approximately $72 deliv- 
ered. Among pending projects the largest is for re- 
pairs to the Armour Grain Co. elevator, Chicago, re- 
quiring 1500 tons. Bids were taken last week on the 
fabrication of the substructure of the Federal Reserve 
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Bank Building, Minneapolis, amounting to 800 tons, 
Recent lettings include: 

U. S. Window Glass Co., plant at Shreveport, La., 2500 
tons, Decatur Bridge Co. 

Mechanical repair shop, Motor Transport Division, Army, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan., 1100 tons, to Missouri Valley Bridge 
& Iron Co. 

Atlas Life Building, Tulsa, Okla., 400 tons, to Kansas 
City Structural Steel Co. 

Selwyn & Harris Theater, Chicago, 348 tons, to Vatner- 
kloot Iron Works. 

Miller Theater and Office Building, Wichita, Kan., 285 
tons, to Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 

Main building for West Hills School, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, 217 tons, to Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 

Masonic Temple, Kokomo, Ind., 220 tons, reinforced con- 
crete substituted for structural steel. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Ill., steel for the roofs of 
three buildings and a swimming pool, 160 tons, to Lacka- 
wanna Bridge Co. 

Five highway spans, Taylorville, Ill., 157 tons, to Decatur 
Bridge Co. 

Beams for Twelfth Street bridge, Boulder, Colo., 123 tons, 
to American Bridge Co. 

Government river terminal, St. Louis, 150 tons, to St. 
Louis Structural Steel Co. 

Pending business includes: 

Lake Shore Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, 325 tons, bids 
in, award expected this week. 

The mill quotation is 2c., Pittsburgh, which takes a 
freight rate of 38c. per 100 lb. for Chicago delivery. Jobbers 
quote 3.03c. for materials out of warehouse. 


Plates.—The leading mills, the subsidiaries of the 
Steel Corporation included, have adopted the quota- 
tions announced by the Bethlehem Steel Co. last week. 
As the new price of 2c., Pittsburgh, on tank plates is 
higher than has been done in this section recently, it 
is a question whether it will bring out business or will 
merely cause buyers to withhold their orders in the 
hope that lower quotations will be named. The Stand- 
ard Oil Co., which was in the market for 25 oil storage 
tanks for Baton Rouge, La., calling for 3500 tons of 
plates, has withdrawn its inquiry and will erect old 
tanks taken from another of the company’s properties. 

The mill quotation is 2c. Pittsburgh, the freight to Chi- 
cago being 3Sc. per 100 Ib Jobbers quote 3.03¢c for plates 
out of stock 

Bolts and Nuts.—Prices lack stability, some makers 
quoting larger discounts than those recently published 
in this column and others billing material f.o.b. Chi- 
cago instead of Pittsburgh. The Rock Island Railroad 
is in the market for 200,000 bolts and has bought 31 
tons of rivets. The Great Northern is inquiring for 
136,000 bolts. Jobbers continue to buy sparingly. 


Jobbers quote structural rivets, 4.03c.; boiler rivets, 4.13c. ; 
machine bolts up to *% x 4 in., 60 per cent off; larger sizes, 
>5 off; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 55 off: larger sizes, 
50 and 5 off: hot pressed nuts, square and hexagon tapped, 
$3 off; blank nuts, $3.25 off: coach or lag screws, gimlet 
points, square heads, 60 per cent off Quantity extras are 
unchanged. 


Bars.—Although most mills are quoting 1.90c., 
Pittsburgh, on mild steel bars, lower prices are still 
being named by some makers. Business remains rela- 
tively light, although a number of good-sized reinforc- 
ing jobs are being figured on, principally at locations 
outside of this city. A high school at Janesville, Wis., 
will require 350 tons. Buying of bar iron is still con- 
fined to small lots, purchases by railroads thus far 
having been exceedingly conservative. Prices on this 
product have again declined, the present ruling market 
being 2c. to 2.10c., Chicago. The hard steel bar situa- 
tion remains unchanged both as to price and demand. 


Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 1.85c. to 1.90c., Pitts- 
burgh, taking a freight of 38c. per 100 lb. ;: common bar iron, 
2 to 2.10c., Chicago; rail carbon, 1.90c. to 2¢., mill or 


Chicago 

Jobbers quote 2.93c. for steel bars out of warehouse. The 
warehouse quotation on cold-rolled steel bars is 4.35c. for 
rounds and 50c. extra for flats, squares and hexagons. Job- 
bers quote hard and medium deformed steel bars at 2.38c. 
base 


Sheets.—There seems to be little likelihood that the 
new prices announced by the Bethlehem Steel Co. and 
the leading interests will be generally adhered to. In 
fact, lower prices have already been named by some 
makers. There has been no change in the volume of 
demand. 

Mill quotations are 3.50c. for No. 28 black; 2.65c. for 
No. 10 blue annealed and 4.50c. for No. 28 ga vinizei 
these all being Pittsburgh prices, subject to a freight to 
Chicago of 38c. per 100 Ib. 

Jobbers quote: Chicago delivery out of stocks, No. 10 biue 
annealed, 3.68c.; No. 28 black, 4.90c.; No. 28 galvanized, 
5.906e, 
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Railroad Rolling Stock.—The Chicago Great West- 
ern is in the market for repairs on 175 to 200 box cars. 
The Northern Pacific is asking for alternate figures on 
1000 steel center constructions and 1000- underframes. 
The American Refrigerator Transit Co. has ordered 
100 steel underframes from the General American 
Car Co. The Illinois Central, which recently placed 
an order for the repair of 600 gondola cars, has let 
repairs on 400 more to the Haskell & Barker Car Co. 
The same road was generally reported to be in the 
market for 100 to 130 engines, but instead is asking 
for figures on the conversion of 100 to 130 consolida- 
tion-type locomotives into Mikado-type engines. The 
Mississippi Central has bought three locomotives and 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia has bought two from 
the American Locomotive Co. The Western Steel Car 
& Foundry Co., which was awarded repairs on 300 
hopper cars by the Wabash, as noted last week, has 
placed the steel, amounting to about 1500 tons. with a 
local mill under a protection granted before the new 

ices became effective. 


Warehouse Prices.—Following the recent announce 
ment of reductions in prices by the mills, local jobbers 
ave cut their quotations on plates, shapes and bars, 
0c. per 100 lb. Structural rivets and boiler rivets also 
have been reduced 50c. a 100 lb., while cold-rolled bars 
ve been marked down 28c. A reduction in ware- 
‘use prices on sheets was announced last week and re- 
luctions in bolts and nuts have been published in re- 
nt issues. Local jobbers have also reduced their 
iotations on wire products, wire and wire nails hav- 
een marked down 25c. per 100 lb. and cement 
vated nails 15c. per keg. Lap-weld boiler tubes have 
en reduced from 3c. to 3%c. per foot, depending on 


the size. Four-inch is now quoted at 40c. per foot. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Prices on track spikes 
and bolts have been reduced to 3c. and 4c., Pittsburgh, 
respectively, while light rails rolled from billets have 
been marked down to 1.90c., mill. No action has yet 
een taken on the prices of tie plates and angle bars, 

reductions are expected to be made. The Mobile & 


Ohio has bought 550 kegs of spikes from a local mill. 
s are Bessemer rails, $45 open-hearth rails $47 
ed from new steel, 1.9« f.o.b. makers’ mills 
. railroad spikes, 3%&« Pittsburgh track bolt 
lare nuts 4 Pittsburgh steel tie plates, 2.50 
ngle bars 2.75¢ Pittsburgh d Chicago 


i0c., f.o.b. makers’ mills 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The Detroit Board of Water Com 
ssioners has awarded 8000 tons, or about one-halt 
nnage it took figures on, to the Lynchburg Foun- 

Co. Akron, Ohio, will take bids for a third tim: 

18 on 6500 tons of 48-in. On July 15 it will re- 
figures on 1000 tons of 4 to 16-in. Fort Wayne, 

Ind., which recently rejected bids on 470 tons, will take 
a second time on July 15. Minneapolis has let 
1) tons to the National Cast Iron Pipe Co. and 60 
to the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 

Co. Although there have been fewer municipal let- 
tings of late, private business has been of fair propor- 
The ruling price on 6-in. and larger appears to 

$40, Birmingham, although some business is re- 
orted as having been taken at a few dollars higher. 


We ote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago. ex-war tax as fol 


Water pipe, 4-in $52.10 to $55.10 6§-in. and above 


to $52.10; class A and gas pipe, $3 extra 


Wire Products.—The leading maker has announced 
ibstantial reductions which have been adopted by its 
mpetitors. The new prices are as follows: 

ails, $2.75 base per keg: plain wire, $2.50 per 100 
nized wire, $3 per 100 Ib barbed wire, $2.90 per 
galvanized barbed wire, $3.40 
Staples, $3.40 


There has not yet been any noticeable change in the 


staples, $2.90 kal 


mand. Although the railroads are looked to as a 
irce of business, their purchases thus far have been 
all. Jobbers continue to order from hand to mouth 


+ 


it with the approach of fall they are expected to lay 
stocks. 


We quote 


er 


warehouse prices, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 9 and 
black annealed wire. $3.38 per 100 Ib.: No. 9 and 
’ bright basic wire, $3.53 per 100 Ib.; common wire 
$3.48 per 100 Ib.; cement coated nails, $2.90 per keg 


Old Material—Consumers are almost totally ab- 
sent from the market and prices have undergone few 
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changes. Present quotations are regarded as exceed- 
ingly low and it is felt that eyen a slight revival in 
demand would cause an advance. Railroad lists are 
heavy. The Baltimore & Ohio and the Southern are 
advertising 15,000 tons each, the Northern Pacific 2500 
tons, the Pere Marquette and the Great Northern 1500 
tons each, the Soo Line 900 tons and the Pullman Co 
500 tons. 


We quote delivery in consumers’ vards, Chicago and vicin- 
ity, all freight and transfer charges paid, as follows 
Per Gross Ton 
Iron rails $15.50 to $16.00 
Relaying rails "7.50 to 30.00 
Car wheels 13.00 to 13.50 
Steel rails, rerolling 12.50to 13.00 
Steel rails, less than ft 11.50to 12.00 
Heavy melting 10.00 to 10.50 
Frogs, switches and gu ad it apart 10 00to 10.50 
Shoveling steel +50 to 10.00 
Low phos. heavy melt gz Lee 13.00 to 13.50 
Drop forge flashings 6.00 to 6.50 
Hydraulic compressed eet 6.50 to 7.00 
Axle turnings 7.00 to 7.50 
Per Ne Ton 

Iron angles and sy} e bars 13.50to 14.00 
Steel angle bars 150to 10.00 
Iron arch bars nd transoms 13 50to 14.00 
Iron car axle 17.50 to 18.00 
Steel car axles 12.00to 12.50 
No. 1 busheling 8.25 to 8.75 
No. 2 busheling 75 to 6.25 
Cut forge 9.00 to 9.50 
Pipes and flues 0 to 6.00 
No l railroad wrought 9 25 to 9 75 
No. 2 railroad wrought \.75 to 9.2 
Steel knuckles ind couple O50to 11.00 
Coil springs to 12.2 
No l machinery st 12.50to 13.00 
Low phos punchnings L1O.50 to 11.00 
Locomotive tires smoot 9.75 to 10.25 
Machine shop tur nes ,50to 400 
Cast borings 00 to 5.50 
Stove plate 11.50to 12.00 
(jrate bars 10.00 to 10.50 
Brake shoes 10.00to 10.50 
Railroad malleal 11.25to 11.7 
Agricultural r 11.25 to 11.7 
Country mixed 7.00 to 7.50 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, July 12. 


Notwithstanding the announcements only last week 
of new prices on steel products further weakness has 
appeared. In reality there are today no “reg 
ular” prices for steel. Some of the mills are deter 
mined to get what business they can and price seems 
not to be a factor, the only consideration being to get 
the order, if possible, at the best price obtainable. In 
structural shapes, for example, concessions of $2 a ton 
have been freely made, while it is reported that some 
fabricators have been quoted as low as 1.80c., Pitts 
burgh. There has been at no time recently any diffi- 
culty in obtaining plates at 1.90c., but on attractive 
tonnage a better figure would be quoted. Bar iron has 
been sold at 1.80c., Pittsburgh, a reduction of $2 a ton, 
while one or two orders have been placed at 1.70c. 
Large bolts and nuts have been reduced about 12% 
per cent. 

New prices have been named on 
tubes and wire products. 
pipe and tubes are given 


steel pipe, boiler 
Discounts now effective on 

inder the heading Pittsburgh 
f.o.b. prices in this issue. The reduction on wire prod- 
ucts amounts to $5 a ton and is made by all of the mills, 
following the lead of the American Steel & Wire Co 
Warehouse prices have also been reduced to conform 
to lower mill prices. 

Little new business is in 
inquiries and a few sizable structura] jobs being abont 
the only signs of real life in the market. Mill opera- 
tions continue at a very low rate. The only renewed 
activity is that the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. has 
started up one plate mill at Coatesville, this plant hav- 
ing been idle since early December, except for one 
week’s rolling in the spring. 


sight, two railroad car 


Pig Iron.—The local pig iron market continues dull 
and featureless. A spotty improvement in inquiry is 
noted, one local office having received several inquiries 
totaling 2800 tons of foundry iron in one day’s mai! 
last week. All of the inquiries, however, were from 
New England and New York districts, the immediate 
Philadelphia district offering scarcely any business 
larger than carload lots. Prices quoted for this dis- 





| 
‘ 
} 
k 
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trict on foundry iron range from $23 to $24, furnace, 
for No. 2 plain, $24 to $25, furnace, on No. 2X and $25 
to $26, furnace, on No. 1X, the furnace quoting the 
lower prices having a freight rate of $1.54 to Phila- 
delphia. In meeting Buffalo competition in New Eng- 
land and in the vicinity of New York, the eastern 
Pennsylvania furnaces have been obliged, however, to 
quote lower furnace prices than those above named. 
In grades of iron other than foundry, there is pro- 
nounced dullness, with prices easy but unchanged. 
Some sales agents of Eastern furnaces point to the 
fact that shipments of iron are now exceeding the 
quantity that is being made in this district. 

The following quotations are, with the exception of those 
on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at Philadelphia, and in- 


clude freight rates varying from S84 cents to $1.54 per gross 
ton 


East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil.$24.50 to $25.25 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.... 25.50 to 26.25 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil 31.74 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil 32.99 
Basic deliv. eastern Pa 23.50 to 24.00 
Gray forge pita "2 00to 23.50 
Malleable ...... . : / : 26.00 to 27.00 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b, furnace) 38.00 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 

MOOES wits. : as re 30.00 


Ferroalloys.—The possibility of the imposition of 
a high tariff on imported ferromanganese and manga 
nes? ore has not stimulated any buying interest among 
consumers, the market continuing as dull as it has been 
for some time. Ferromanganese is available at $70 
to $80, delivered, and spiegeleisen at $28 to $30, fur- 
nace. Some low-grade ferromanganese is offered at 
$1 per unit. 


Semi-Finished Steel——No inquiry of importance has 
come out for semi-finished steel since the announce- 
ment of new prices $4 a ton lower. Open-hearth re- 
rolling billets are to be had at $33 and forging billets 
at $38, Pittsburgh. 


Plates—The Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. has 
started one plate mill at Coatesville to roll an order for 
1200 tons of locomotive plates. Otherwise there is no 
change in plate mill operations in the East, most of 
the mills being idle or operating only intermittently 
on small orders. Several shipyards, which are bidding 
on one or two boats for the Red D Line, have inquired 
for 2600 or 5200 tons of plates and shapes. Plate mil!s 
are somewhat encouraged by the belief that consider- 
able car repair work will come out within the next few 
months. The Bangor & Aroostook Railroad is inquir- 
ing for 200 flat cars and 300 composite gondolas and 
the Western Maryland asks bids on 500 steel car bod- 
ies. We quote sheared plates at 1.90c. to 2c., Pitts- 
burgh. 


Structural Shapes.—Eastern fabricating shops are 
quoting on a fair quantity of work, but difficulty is ex- 
perienced in getting builders to go ahead. Several pro- 
jects on which the general contracts have been let are 
still held up so far as the steel is concerned. Some of 
the mills are making every effort to assist the fabri- 
ecators with whom they work to close business by nam- 
ing low prices. In one instance 1.80c., Pittsburgh, is 
reported to have been named by an Eastern mill, while 
1.90c. is freely quoted. We quote plain material at 
1.90c. to 2c., Pittsburgh. 

Bars.—Some makers of bar iron have made price 
concessions of $2 a ton from the recent quotation of 
1.90c., Pittsburgh, but this has been done only on de- 
sirable specifications. In at least one instance, 1.70c., 
Pittsburgh, has been named. There is no improvement 
in the demand for steel bars. While 1.90c., Pittsburgh, 
is the nominal quotation, a good specification would 
undoubtedly command a lower figure. A few large in- 
quiries for concrete bars, which have been in the mar- 
ket for some weeks, are still pending. We quote bat 
iron at 1.80c. and soft steel bars at 1.90c., Pittsbureh. 


Wire Products.—Independent mills have met th 
prices adopted by the American Steel & Wire Co. 
Wire nails are now quoted at $2.75 per keg, plain wire 
at $2.50 per 100 lb., cement coated nails, $2.35, and 
galvanized barbed wire at $3.40. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Lag screws, nuts and large-size 
bolts have been reduced in price about 12% per cent. 
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Large machine bolts are now 65 and 10 per cent off 
list, lag screws, 70 and 5 per cent off and hot pressed 
nuts, square and hexagon, c.p.c. and t., blank, 5c. off 
list, tapped, 4.50c. off list. 


Warehouse Business.—Reductions of several dollars 
a ton have been made by local warehouses in line with 
the lower mill prices on steel products. We quote the 
new warehouse prices for local delivery as follows: 


Soft steel bars and small shapes, 2.90c.; iron bars (ex- 
cept bands), 2.90c.; round edge iron, 3.20c.; round edge steel, 
iron finish, 1% in. x % in., 3.20c.; round edge steel, plan- 


ished, 3.95¢c.; tank steel plates, 4-in. and heavier, 3c.; tank 
steel plates, 3/16-in., 3.20c.; blue annealed steel sheets, 
No. 10 gage, 3.65c.; light black steel sheets, No. 28 gage. 
$.50c.; galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, 5.50c.; square twisted 
and deformed steel bars, 2.90c.; structural shapes, 3c.; dia- 
mond pattern plates, 4-in., 4.75¢.; 3/16-in., 4.95¢.; 4-in., 


».05c.; spring steel, 4.40c.; round cold-rolled steel, 4.50c.; 
squares and hexagons, cold-rolled steel, 5c.; steel hoops, 
No. 13 gage and lighter, 3.85c.; steel bands, No. 12 gage to 
3/16-in. inclusive, 3.60c.; iron bands, 4.20c.; rails, 3.20c.; 


tool steel, 12c.; Norway iron, 6.50c.; toe steel, 4.50c. 


Old Material.—The scrap market is stagnant and 
prices are almost stationary. We quote carwheels $2 
a ton lower. The following are prices for delivery at 
consuming points in this district: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel........... $11.00 
SN OI atatinn auel id ela a bien owe eee $10.00 to 10.50 
CCRT CME, PORE 6c owas ncvdane 14.00 to 15.00 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and under 17.00 to 18.00 


Ce MI oi as as hh Ree eS 16.00 to 17.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought...........:. 13.50 to 14.50 
Pe, 2 ORE WROUBIE «65 cic kc Séwveyan 12.50to 13 00 
hs INN hoe aa on ye Set od aie oe 10.00 to 10.50 
Bundled sheets (for steel works).. S.00 to 8.50 
eS eee 11.50 to 12.00 
DS EPPS eee re » 10.00to 11.00 
Turnings (short shoveling grade for 

DINSG TUPNRCO WAG) icc ccs sccownes 7.50 to 8.00 


Mixed borings and turnings (for blast 
PU SINNED 655.5. cc vas cin et ahs 7.00 to 7.50 
Machine-shop turnings (for rolling 


mill and steel works use)......... 7.50 to 8.00 
Heavy axle turnings (or equivalent). S8.50to 9.00 
Cast borings (for rolling mills)..... 8.50 to 9.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plants).. No market 
a ee erence ae ara ee 16.00 to 17.00 
Raliroad grate DOPS..6..6s6ccecwvess 12.50to 13.00 
Stove plate (for steel plant use).... 12.00 to 12.50 
Ratiroad mailionble ..i...cevciccsvins 15.50 to 16.50 


Wrought iron and soft steel pipes and 

tubes (new specifications) ........ 11.50 to 12.00 
Iron car axles San Gr metalg ak vine ae No market 
BtOCl COP MMIOOis & vkaons db vke sew ee od No market 


Boston 


30STON, July 12. 





Pig Iron.—Estimated sales for the week are not 
more than 1500 tons, mostly eastern Pennsylvania, and 
at private terms. The largest sale was one of 600 
tons No. 2X Northern to the Saco-Lowell Shops, Bos- 
ton, at an indicated price of $21 furnace, which would 
bring the furnace base price down to at least $20.50. 
A Framingham, Mass., melter took 200 tons No. 1X 
eastern Pennsylvania at a price of around $20 furnace 
for No. 2 plain. In both instances it is believed iron 
was purchased on a delivered basis of about $25. The 
other extreme is a sale of 200 tons eastern Pennsyl- 
vania No. 2X to a Massachusetts consumer at $29.81 
delivered, which figures out $24.75 furnace for No. 2 
plain. Another Massachusetts foundry bought 200 tons 
eastern Pennsylvania resale at private terms and some 
half dozen car lots, largely eastern Pennsylvania, sili- 
2.25 to 2.75 and 2.75 to 3.25, were purchased by 
various Massachusetts melters at $25 to $30 delivered. 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts melters took car 
lots of Buffalo No. 1X at $28.50 delivered. Delivered 
pig iron prices follow: 


cons 


East. Penn., silicon 2.25 to 2.7 
Kast. Penn silicon 1.75 to 2.2 
Buffalo, silicon 2.25 to 2.7 
Buffalo, silicon 1.75 to 2.25 
Virginia, silicon 2.25 to 2.7 
Virginia, silicon 1.75 to 2.25 
Alabama con 2.2 to 2.7 
Alabama, silicon 1.75 to 





Warehouse Business.—Local prices on Wayne iron 
have been reduced 50c. per 100 lb.; on cold rolled steel, 
30c.; best refined and Norway iron, 25c.; soft steel 
ars, steel flats, concrete bars, structural, plates, steel 
bands and refined iron, 20c.; on tire steel and steel 
hoops, 5c. Quotations on open-hearth and crucible 
spring steels, steel half rounds, ovals and bevels and 
toe calk steel remain unchanged. The demand for iron 
and steel, if anything, is quieter, and that for bolts and 
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nuts is decidedly so, buyers holding off for lower prices. 
The flurry of buying of horseshoes has dried up. 


Jobbers now quote: Soft steel bars $2 98 per 100 Ib. base 
flats. $3.98 to $4.08; concrete bars, $2.50 to $3.25% ; tire steel, 
$4.20 to $4.70; spring steel, open hearth, $5.25: crucible, 
$11.50: steel bands, $3.63 to $4.08; steel hoops, $433; toe 
calk steel, $5.25; cold rolled steel, $4.35 to $4.85; structural 


$2.98 to $3 13: plates, $3.08 to $3.28; No. 10 bue annealed 
sheets, $3.83; No. 28 black sheets, $5.50; No. 28 galvanized 
sheets, $6.50; refined iron, $2.98 to $5; best refined, $4.75 
Wavne iron, $7; Norway iron, round, 4-in. to 24-in., 7.10 
per Ib. net, other sizes, 7.75c. base 

Finished Material.—The Boston Structural Steel Co., 
Inc.. Cambridge, Mass., was awarded 330 tons struc- 
tural for a Boston municipal building. Original plans 
for the Lynn-Point of Pines, Mass., bridge, involving 
650 tons, are abandoned, a wooden structure being sub- 
stituted. Bids are being taken on 300 tons structural 
steel] for an Allston, Boston, theater, and 300 tons for 
a Mystic, Conn., highway bridge. Bids are in on 600 
tons for a Pawtucket, R. I., theater. Stone & Webster, 
within a month, will ask bids on about 300 tons for the 
Ford Motor Co.’s Green Island, N. Y., proposed plant. 
The Government has asked for re-bids on 200 tons 
boiler plates recently awarded by a shipyard. Mill rep- 
resentatives are getting more small orders than usual, 
but few large orders for plates. Contrary to earlier 
reports, 500 tons of girder rails wanted by the Eastern 
Massachusetts Street Railway Co. have not been placed. 
New prices on steel, publicly announced recently, are 
shaded more often than adhered to, 1.90c. Pittsburgh 
having been named on plates, shapes and bars.  In- 
quiries on one 100-ton lot of reinforcing bars brought 
out 1.90c., Pittsburgh base from mills, and 2c., Pitts- 
uurgh, from local jobbers. The Amoskeag Mfg. Co., 
Boston, is in the market for 200 tons of deformed bars. 


Coke.—New England foundry coke producers have 
eliminated the spread in spot and contract prices, now 
quoting both at $10.91 delivered, where the local freight 
rate does not exceed $3.40. This change is the first one 
reported since early in June and represents a drop of 
50c. per ton on spot and 25c. on contract, and is equiva- 
lent to $4.57 f.o.b. Connellsville ovens. Both the New 
England Coal & Coke Co. and the Providence Gas Co. 
continue to give consumers the right to contract for last 
half fuel at prices ruling at date of shipment. Con- 
tracted coke as of July 1 approximated 50 per cent 
\f that for the corresponding period last year, which is 
onsiderably better than the showing in normal years. 
The New England Coal & Coke Co. has reduced wages 
if plant employees about 10 per cent. 

Old Material—The market is practically at a stand- 
still and quotations are largely nominal. The only sale 
of importance reported this week is one of 500 tons of 
heavy melting steel at $12 delivered to a Massachusetts 
melter. Steel mills, last month interested in heavy 
melting steel, etc., are operating on such a small scale 
they have ceased to be old material market factors. 
Purchases of machinery cast by New England foun- 
dries are confined to an occasional car lot on a basis 
f $17 to $17.50 delivered for No. 1. Stove plate gen- 
erally is quoted at around $15 delivered, but no sales 
are reported this week. Stocks of old material in New 
England yards are much larger than they were Jan. 1, 
nasmuch as three-fourths of stock taken in since then 
uld not be sold except at a loss. Many yard owners 
ave reached a point where they are unwilling to com 
iit themselves further. 


O Ving prices are for gross tor its 
= pol 
\ } is $17.0 
ninery < > 
i l ft t i 
ma ible 14.00 { 
owing prices are offered per gross tor 
pping points 
heavy melting steel S550 to $6 / 
\ ri 1 wrought 10 
\ l yard wrought . g 
i ught pe (1 n. in diam 
I Des ai canes Hof 
t hop turnings 2 50 to 
ron borings, rolling mi 2.00 3 
iron borings, chemical.. 250 to nn 
B ist furnace borings and turnings 250 to a0 
torged scrap and bundled skeleton... 5.00to 5.50 
Street car axles and shafting 12.00 te ) 
Ok WONG. 5c cis awe ea ea . 11.59to 12.00 
Rerolling rails ...... i sacha al 9.00 to 10.00 
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Buffalo 
BuFFALo, July 12. 

Pig Iron.—There is a decided picking up in inquiry 
with majority of producers, but it has not been re- 
flected in orders. This increase brings no better or 
more optimistic feeling to the producers, as they are 
not hopeful of seeing much of it reduced to actual sales. 
With one furnace the total tonnage on which prices 
were asked last week was 7000 tons as compared with 
3000 the preceding week, while their sales for the week 
were slightly less than 1000 tons. This company is 
quoting $21 on 2.25 to 2.75 silicon, but has sold a grade 
of iron containing extra high sulphur at less than $20. 
In the 7000 tons on which prices were asked were 25 
individual inquiries. Sales of 500 tons at $22 and $23 
base represent the week’s business with a producer who 
is operating one furnace out of a group of three—but 
only from week to week. Operating in August depends 
on a pick up in orders the remainder of this month. 
An inquiry for 500 tons was abandoned by the pros- 
pective buyer before prices were quoted. The furnace 
interest was not inclined to regret the decision not to 
buy, as the delivery was for the last half of the year— 
a factor no more attractive than heretofore. A decided 
falling off in orders for the iron made by a steel com- 
pany is noticed; sales of less than 500 tons have been 
recorded. The campaign conducted by brokers to sell 
this product has resulted in inquiry of 6000 tons reach- 
ing the maker. The price situation is the same—$21.50 
the usual base, but $21 would be accepted on an order 
of 1000 tons or more. There is no verification to the 
report that the national user who has been the largest 
sole buyer, bought 3000 tons of Buffalo iron at $19.50 
base. 





We quote f.o.b. dealers’ asking prices per gross ton Buffalo 
as follows 


No. 1 foundry 2.75 to 3.25 sil $22.75 to $23.50 
No. 2X foundry 2.29) to 2.75 sil 21.75 to 22.50 
No. 2 p'ain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil 21.00to 21.50 
Sasic (nominal) ‘ 21.00 to 22.00 
Malleable (nominal) 23.00 to 24.00 
Lake Superior charcoal 37.00 


Warehouse Business.—Coincident with new price 
schedule announcements by mills, local warehouses have 
adjusted their prices all along the line. Business has 
not improved since the announcement but executives 
attribute the general lull to the wait which preceded 
new schedules and say that sufficient time has not 
elapsed for anything to develop. Plate business seems 
to overshadow activity in other lines. In point of size, 
best orders come from customers who admit failure to 
get the same materia! at mills for immediate delivery. 


We quote warehouse 


Structural 


prices f.o.b. Buffalo as follows 


shapes, 3.05« plates, 3.0 plates, No. & gage 


. He soft steel bars and shape 2.95 hoops, 3.65« blue 
innealed sheets, No, 10 gage, 3.7% galvanized steel sheets 
No. 28 gage, 5.80 black sheets No 28 gage, 4.S cold 


rolled strip steel, 7 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Reopening of several rail- 
road shops is a matter for vicinity encouragement. 
Altogether the mills are more hopeful and with the 
price situation cleared, for the present at least, better 
business seems nearer. One of the largest factors here 

a branch of a Pittsburgh interest—has been advised 
to conform to the price scale announced by the mill 
first in the field last week to make public its cuts. 
Canadian business is quiet and is likely due to the 
‘ustoms ruling explained last week in THE IRON AGE. 
No price schedule will be published by the largest of 
independent mills here. The same policy which has 
been in existence for some time—of meeting competi- 
tion as it develops—will continue. Several fair struc- 
tural jobs have been awarded. The Van Dorn Iron Co., 
Cleveland, has booked the order for the cell work at the 
new penitentiary. The Buffalo Structural Steel Co. 
will fabricate 60 tons for the same job. The Lacka- 
wanna Bridge Co. will fabricate 375 tons for the new 
warehouse of the barge canal at Rochester. Better 
inquiry with one mill office is not attributed to new 
prices; its business in structural shapes and in plates 
is entirely a carload proposition. There is a goodly 
proportion of small orders in bars and sheets and pipe 
business consisting of one and two carload lots is re- 
garded as satisfactory in view of general conditions. 
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Better business in piling has come to a mill—orders for 
1000 tons having been booked in one week. 

Old Material.—Increased shop operation with the 
railroads may throw considerable material on the mar- 
ket. Dealers cannot report any worth-while business 
and stocks in the yards have not been reduced to any 
appreciable extent. Prices, of course; are nominal, 
but dealers are quoting less now than a week ago. 


We quote dealers’ asking prices per gross ton f.o.b 
Buffalo as follows: 


Re CRE MEO ois cae anaes $11.50 to $12 00 
Low phos., 0.004 and under.......... 15.00 to 16.00 
mo. i railroad WYOUGRt 2.5... cc cseces 12.00 to 13.00 
a ge Ear yee ae ee 13.00 to 14.00 
Machine shop turnings ............. 5.00to 6.00 
Sa re re aes 5.00 to 6.00 
Heavy axle turnings ........ cieaw en! Sete 3:00 
RN III No Obici ord oakley at dip homies .. 9.00to 10,00 
No. 1 busheling....... seid -... #.00to 10.00 
ee ee a ee ee eer ere ee 12.00 to 13.00 
3undled sheet stampings .......... 6.00 to 7.00 
No. 1 machinery Cast.........2.c200+- 16.00to 16.00 


St. Louis 
St. Louis, July 8. 

Pig Iron.—One sale of consequence was reported 
here this week, and that was of 1000 tons of Northern 
No. 2 by a St. Louis manufacturer to an outside con- 
cern, the price for which was not given. Outside of 
that, there has been practically nothing done. The steel 
plant of the National Enameling & Stamping Co. closed 
on July 1 for two months. The only companies having 
open hearths running now are Scullin Steel Co., where 
one of 10 furnaces is operating, and American Steel 
Foundries, where four of the 10 are in operation. These 
and other consumers are fairly well stocked. The 
furnace of the St. Louis Coke & Chemical Co. is still in 
blast. 

We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis: 

Northern malleable .......... ei $22.80 to $23 30 

eer ene ee ne ee ; 22.80 to 23.30 

Southern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 26.241 1.74 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The reduction i: steel 
prices, effective last Tuesday, fell flat here, and did not 
result in the sale of one ton of material. While it is 
generally regarded that steel prices have been suffi- 
ciently reduced, the labor market is still up, and the 
building trades here have refused to reduce their wages. 
However, plans for some construction are going right 
ahead. The principal items in the structural field are 
237 tons of rerolled bars for a hotel at Grand and 
Lindell boulevards, F. J. Cornwell, builder, and 1100 
tons of structural steel for the Motor Transport divi- 
sion for the army at Fort Leavenworth, Murch Brothers, 
St. Louis, contractors. Steel requirements will soon be 
known for the new Federal Reserve Bank Building, 
Mauran, Russell & Crowell, architects. Approximately 
1500 tons of structural steel will be used in the new 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, which also has not yet reached 
the contract stage. A close survey of the railroad 
situation revealed that the prospects for their buying 
are no better than they have been for the last few 
months. Warehouse business is slow, and further re- 
ductions have been made. 


For stock out of warehouse, we quote; Soft steel bars, 


3.02%c, per Ib.; iron bars, 302'%c.; structural shapes 
3.12%c.; tank plates, 3.12%4c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets 
3.77%ec.: No. 28 black sheets, cold roled, one pass, 5c 
No. 38 galvanized sheets, 6c.; cold drawn rounds, shafting 


and screw stock, 4.45¢c.; structural rivets, $4.12% per 100 
lb. : boiler rivets, $4.22; tank rivets, 7/16 in. and smaller 


60-10 per cent off list; machine bolts, large, 55 per cent; 
small, 60 per cent; carriage bolts, large, 50-5 per cent; small, 
55 per cent; lag screws, 60 per cent; hot pressed nuts, square 
or hexagon, blank, $3.25; and, tapped, $3.00 off list 


Coke.—With most of the foundries not melting, and 
it is problematical when there will be a general re- 
sumption, there is very little demand. Standard Con- 
nellsville beehive foundry is quoted at $5 ovens, or 
$10.04 delivered St. Louis, which price is being met 
by Granite City by-product coke. Laclede by-product 
foundry is quoted at $11.50 ovens, or $11.70 delivered 
anywhere in the industrial district. 


Old Material.—Outside of relaying rails there is no 
demand for old material. St. Louis dealers are inter- 
ested in an inquiry for 1000 tons of 60 lb. from New 
Orleans, presumably for export. Railroads continue to 
submit lists, offering old material, those closing next 
week being the Mobile & Ohio, 1000 tons; Northern 
Pacific, 750 tons, and Great Northern, 500 tons, while 
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the Big Four has an open list. Dealers here are we! 
stocked, and are not interested in these offerings, nor 
are consumers, and it is believed that no reasonable 
offers will be made here on railroad lists. 
We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. consumer’s works, St. Louis 
industrial district and dealers’ yards as follows: 
Per Grass Ton 


SOREN he an pet bee yaw $12.50 to $13.00 
ee a a 12.00 to 12.50 
Steel rails, leme than 3 ft... 62.6 cece 11.50 to 12.00 
Relaying rails, standard section, sub- 

ee rr ree 27.00 to 29.00 
ee a | er 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 railroad heavy me!ting steel... 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 heavy shoveling steel.......... 9.50 to 10.00 
Ordinary shoveling steel............. 9.00to 9.50 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 11.00 to 11.50 
Ordinary bundled sheet ...........- 4.00to 4.50 

Per Net Ton 

Heavy axle and tire turnings........ 5.00 to 5.50 
LPO: GES DONS os cc ck tesecliu evans 10.50 to 11.00 
Ons ee NE cg ccxc cece ce kiesanuas 9.00to 9.50 
SS GP OS a 5b oS0b 0 0 see Rees 17.50 to 18.00 
ee See ee ona 12.00 to 12.50 
Wrought iron arch bars and transoms 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 1 railroad Wrought .....cecevses 9.00to 9.50 
No. 2: YaRrGGd Wrouent. 2.2.2.6 ccesces 8.50to 9.00 
SNe MEINE oc. Sie 00 a's 5 0-0 eu 2 0 0's 10.00 to 10.50 
Steel couplers and knuckles.......... 10.00 to 10.50 
Locomotive tires, 42 in. and over, ; 

PO ED en a wee bATK Sa 6 ta ere S.00to 9.00 
No. 1 Gealere’ TORO 5c ec cccci reves 6.50 to 7.00 
Cast OR  DOTINES ok eee ects Semen’ 6.00to 6.50 
RN I Perr ere re re 9.00to 9.50 
No. 1 boilers cut in sheets and rings. 6.00 to 6.50 
PG: 1 BRMPORE CASE 5 once cvs icres ven 11.50 to 12.00 
Stove plate and Vent Cast... cscs. 10.50 to 11.00 
RALIPOME MIATIGRDIC 2. cc weer eccecses 9.00 to 9.50 
Agricultural malleable .......ee..2s0. 9.00 to 9.50 
OR eee rrr 6.50to 7.00 
Heavy railroad sheet and tank...... 6.00 to 6.50 
Light retiroad Sheet 2... ccs ccencaes 3.50 to 4.00 
CREO PE DONE: 6 kis nw cceseeweas 7.00 to 7.50 
Machine shop turnings ...........+.+.-. 4$.00to 4.50 
Country mixed iron aad erat eS a 6.50 to 7.00 
Uncut railroad mixed ........... ... §8$.00to 8,50 
PURO. agin dic in cee CeCe ens ues 10.00 to 10.50 
Ne ee ee ar ee 7.50 to 8.00 

Birmingham 
ir h 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 9. 


Pig Iron.—From 4000 to 6000 tons of Birmingham 
iron was booked during the week. The new base seems 
to be $20.50 for 500 tons and over with $21 and $21.50 
for car loads. The market may be said to be down 
another 50c. with probability that desirable business 
may now be booked at $20 base. Among other pur- 
chases was one of 500 tons by the Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
and one of like amount by the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road. One maker sold lots of 200, 500 and 1000 tons 
and another did a week’s business of about 1300 tons 
in relatively small lots. The tendency to buy seems to 
have increased owing to depleted state of stocks on 
consumers’ yards. Stocks on furnace yards in Ala- 
bama July 1 and June 1 were as follows: foundry, 123,- 
000 and 132,000; machine cast, 47,000 and 44,000; basic, 
61,000 and 58,000; total 232,000 and 235,000. The total 
decrease of 3000 tons is not regarded with as much sig- 
nificance as the reduction of 9000 tons in merchant 
foundry, especially when it is borne in mind that only 
one merchant stack will be active after the close of 
this week, the Alabama Co. banking or blowing out on 
July 15. The Woodward Iron Co, will then be the only 
operating merchant furnace. Alabama operators seem 
determined not to take any more losses on iron here- 
after made and will not resume unless costs or freights 
to competitive points go down. The district expects 
more pipe iron buying after the award of the Detroit 
and Akron contracts. The Tennessee company is down 
to four stacks, all on basic, but one banked stack is ex- 
pected to resume in two weeks. Increased basic iron 
stocks will be carried for home purposes, it is pre- 
sumed, and are not regarded as in the market. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district furnace. 
as follows: 


Foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25...........$20.50 to $21.00 
NINE rts sai) pasa bae hea wiies ayaa a 8 aie wea Tal 19.50 to 20.00 
ROY <atabns Ride Rbk baa Ree ke o 35.00 


Cast Iron Pipe.—There was very little new in the 
high pressure pipe market last week, small orders 
from Middle Western cities being the principal busi- 
ness. The Akron award is expected this week. Nom- 
inal base is $45, but real base is nearer $40. The $40 
base on soil pipe continues to be observed very gener- 
ally with some under-cutting. 


Finishing Mills—Bridge and structural steel plants 
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in the Birmingham district report a business that keeps 
them fairly busy. The Tennessee company has been 
operating its structural mill steadily. Wire drawing 
mills are at about 30 per cent. The Tennessee com- 
pany’s rail mill is kept going at normal by foreign and 
domestic orders. Steel hoop, tie and band mills operate 
intermittently on order accumulations, working two 
weeks and then shutting down for as many more. 


Old Material.— Users of steel scrap are slow in tak- 
ing their ordered quota. The scrap market has been 
stagnant so long that there is apparently little interest 
in quotations. 


We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district yard 


is follows: 
ie eG ee Pia we a eee $10.00 to $11.00 
Mo. 3 MOO és bec crceees ee ere 9.00 to 10.00 
oe 2 Ce. eka kaad wcaceé baa oem ee 16.00 to 17.00 
Car wheels .. es ce ‘ie~svesuew Sean ae 
TVEIRCEP WHERE cade ccdsecck’ ---- 15.00to 16.00 
Wo: | 2 “WG: ch 00 kr aS wes HeceoNs 13.00 to 14.00 
RiOwe DORIS swiss cise Ove Fe8ws 9. 00to 10.00 


Cast 170m. ‘DOCRNIE «s cccnecewewen $3 6.00 to 


eee oo 
Machine shop turnings............ : 6.00 to 


00 


-I-) 


New York 
NEW YORK, July 12. 

Pig Iron.—Increased inquiries and a fair number 
if sales of moderate tonnage have given a more cheer- 
ful aspect to the market. One firm has received in- 
quiries amounting to about 4000 tons, all for small 
tonnages. Another firm has sold 900 tons of foundry 
grades in two lots for July delivery, 500 tons of No. 
2X for delivery within three months and two lots of 
250 tons each for spot delivery, also 1000 tons of basic 
for immediate delivery. The inquiry for 1000 tons 
of basic for the American Steel & Wire Co.’s Worcester 
plant is still pending. Another inquiry is for 500 to 
600 tons of foundry grades for the remainder of the 
year. An inquiry for 1000 tons for export is not taken 
very seriously. As to prices, little is being said by 
sellers, as it is recognized that the market is weak. 
The most encouraging feature to them is that stocks 
of foundrymen are being so reduced that when sales 
ire made they are almost invariably accompanied by 
requests for prompt delivery. 


We quote delivered in the New York district as follows 


ng added to furnace prices $2.52 freight from eastern 
vania, $5.46 from Buffalo and $6.16 from Virginia 


East. Pa. No. 1 fdy., sil. 2.75 to 3.25. .$25.52 to $26.52 
Kast. Pa. No, 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75. 24.52 to 5.52 
Ke t. Pa. No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 23.52 to 24.52 
pumas, Gh. 2: 3e We Mae, aaceteae on 25.46 to 26.46 
No. 2 Virginia, si). 1.75 to 2.26...... 29.16 to 30.16 


Ferroalloys.—With the exception of inquiries for 
a few carloads of ferromanganese, there is no activity. 
Domestic ferromanganese is obtainable at $70 to $75, 
lelivered, while the nominal price for the British 
alloy is $75, seaboard, but there has been no real 
test of the market on either domestic or import iron. 
Spiegeleisen is dull and a variety of quotations, ranging 
from $26 to $30, furnace, have been made on the few 
small inquiries that have come to the attention of 
selling agents. 


ferromanganese, domestic, delivered, per ton. .$70.00 
ferromanganese, British, seaboard, per ton. .$75.00 


Spiegeleisen, 20 per cent, furnace, per ton... $26.00 

Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered, per ton, 
$67.50 to $70.00 

Manganese ore, foreign, per unit, seaboard. . 22.50 


High Speed Steel.—The market continues unchanged 
and prices largely nominal. While most producers are 
juoting 90c. to $1 per lb. for 18 per cent tungsten 
igh speed steel, sales are reported at 85c. per Ib. 
ind lower. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—Business continues satisfactory. 
\n occasional foreign inquiry comes before the trade, 
it because of conditions of exchange and demands 
for long time credits, this business is not looked upon 
with favor. Quotations remain the same, or for car- 
load lots, f.o.b. New York, as follows: 6-in. and larger, 
$52.30; 4-in. and 5-in., $57.30; 3-in., $67.30, with $4 
additional for Class A and gas pipe. 


_ Warehouse Business.—All warehouses in this dis- 
triet, since July 8, have been quoting on a lower sched- 
ule. This is the second price revision in about two 
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weeks and brings the spread between mill and ware- 
house down to about $13 per ton based on 1.90c. per 
lb., Pittsburgh, for bars. These are now quoted at 
2.93c. per lb. for both iron and soft steel and struc- 
tural material and tank plates are 3.03c. per lb: Hoops 
are 4.03c. per lb. and bands 3.63c. per lb. Tire steel, 
iron finish, is 2.93c. per lb. with smooth finish at 
3.13c. per lb. Sheets have also undergone a reduction. 
Blue annealed, No. 10 gage are generally 3.68c. per 1b., 
a drop of about 20c. per 100 lb. Black sheets are down 
about 25c. per 100 lb. to 4.50c. per lb. for No. 28 gage 
and galvanized sheets are consistently quoted at 5.50c 
per lb. Brass and copper items have registered a slight 
drop of about %c. per lb. on brass products and 4c. 
per lb. on copper. Although mill prices on standard 
steel pipe and boiler tubes have been reduced from $4 
to $6 per ton on the former and from $4 to $12 per ton 
on the latter, a new schedule of quotations on this basis 
has not yet been prepared by the warehouses. Orders, 
however, are now being booked at a proportionate re- 
duction. We quote prices on page 124. 


Old Material.—Although prices of finished steel are 
being reduced, the level of scrap prices has not changed 
to any extent. The only notable change is that of old 
car wheels, which have declined $2.50 a ton. One 
broker is paying 25c. a ton more for iron and steel 
shafting than a week ago, his other prices being the 
same. 


Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow 
Heavy melting steel $6.50 to $7.50 
Rerolling rails §50to 10.00 
Relaying rails, nominal 87.50to 4000 
Steel car axles 9 [0 to 10.00 
Iron car axles 16.00 to 17.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 10.509 to 11.00 
Wrought iron track 7.25 to 7.50 
Forge fire . 5.00 to 5.50 
No. 1 yare wrought, long 8.50 to 9.00 
Light iron 2 00 to 250 
Cast borings (clean) 3.50 to 100 
Machine-shop turnings 2 50 to ,50 
Mixed borings and turnings 2.50 to 3.00 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., not 
under 2 ft. long) 7.00 to 7.50 
Stove plate S50 to 9 00 
Locomotive grate bars S.50 to 9.00 
Malleable cast (railroad) 7.00 to 7.50 
Old car wheels 10 00to 10.50 
Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are quot 
ing to local foundries, per gross ton, follow 
No. 1 machinery cast . $16.00 to $17.00 
Ne 1 heavy cast (columns, building 
materials, ete.), cupola size 14.00to 1500 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size 13.00to 14.00 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers 
etc.) 9 50to 10.50 


Finished Iron and Steel.—About the only effect of 
the price announcements of July 4 seems to have been 
that a number of small] orders were released, though 
not totaling much in the aggregate. These were mainly 
purchases which had been held up as long as possible 
waiting for some decided reduction. At present the 
market is exceedingly quiet with buyers very generally 
of the opinion that still lower quotations are likely, 
while railroad car repair work appears to be the most 
promising item in business betterment. Not much of 
this business is expected for two weeks. The number 
of bad order cars has now risen to 385,000, and there 
are many who feel that a car shortage may be experi- 
enced in the fall. The Wabash placed 300 steel hopper 
repairs with the Western Steel Car & Foundry Co. Bar 
iron makers are quoting 1.90c., Pittsburgh, although a 
1.85c. quotation is noted. In fabricated steel lines the 
new outstanding proposition is a 5000-ton structure 
for the Central Square Realty Co., New York, on the 
Grand Central area, a building which is expected to 
develop keen competition. Manchester, N. H., is in the 
market for a 1000-ton highway bridge. The Central 
Railroad of New Jersey is readvertising for an 800-ton 
bridge, and other new work includes a training schoo! 
at Cortland, N. Y., 1000 tons, and a telephone building 
at Stamford, Conn., 300 tons. Awards include the East 
Junior High School, Norfolk, 775 tons, to the Bethle 
hem Steel Fabricators, Inc.; two bridges for the Bos- 
ton & Maine, 250 tons, to the Phoenix Bridge Co.; 
bridge work for the Philadelphia & Reading, 270 tons, 
to the Bethlehem Steel Bridge Corporation; a telephone 
building, Philadelphia, 250 tons, to the Montgomery 
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Steel Co., and a building in Washington Square, New 
York, 300 tons, to the Paterson Bridge Co. The con- 
crete portion of the Cohoes-Troy bridge will require 
360 tons of reinforcing bars. 


We quote for mill shipments, New York. as follows Soft 
steel bars, 2.28c.; plates, 2.28¢c. to 2.38« structura. shapes 
2.38¢ bar iron, 2.28¢ 

Ci . ti 


CINCINNATI, July 11. 


Pig Iron.—The feature of the market during the 
week was a further recession in prices of iron from all 
districts. On a sale of 1000 tons of Southern to 2° 
melter in this territory, $20, Birmingham, was done. 
The same melter is reported to have bought 500 tons 
of Northern iron at a price equivalent to $18.50, Chi- 
cago. A sale of 700 tons of southern Ohio iron, part 
of which was malleable, was made to a melter at $21, 
Ironton. Part of this tonnage was off grade material, 
however, and standard foundry iron from this district 
is quoted at $21.50, furnace. Valley and Lake Front 
furnaces are quoting $19.50 and $20 respectively. 
There is very little activity, and with the exception of 
the above reported sales, little buying is being done. 
Shipments from furnaces are showing a slight increase 
as compared with the month of June, but are still very 
light. 


Based on freight rates of $4.50 from Birmingham and 
$2.52 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 





Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to : (base) $24.50 
Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No, 2 

oro nS ek aad bie See tw ee Ob 25.00 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent sil.... 38.02 


Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 


FO ewe asa elias saw asess care 24.02 
BASIC. INOTEMOPN. 6.5560 beens ite 22.52 
Ne er or ee ere ee ee 24.02 


Finished Material.—The price reductions announced 
during the week have not stimulated business to as 
great an extent as hoped for. There has been a little 
more activity, however, and several inquiries for 200 
tons are reported. Some specifications have been re- 
ceived for small tonnages of various steel products, 
but in the main the attitude of the trade seems to be 
that the present prices may not hold for any consider- 
able time, and that with conditions as they are at pres- 
ent, nothing would be gained by placing orders. Little 
new business has been placed. The general contract 
for the stadium for Ohio State University, Columbus, 
has been let to the E. H. Latham Co., Columbus, which 
was low bidder on the project. No award of the steel 
has been made. The Smallman-Brice Construction Co. 
has been awarded the general contract for the addi- 
tion to the Masonic Temple at Birmingham, Ala., in- 
volving about 700 tons. Very few new projects are coming 
up. Some are in prospect, however, including a small 
bridge at Aurora, Ind., for the public works depart- 
ment and a new union station at Covington, Ky., for the 
L. & N. and C. & O. railroads. All the sheets mills in this 
territory are closed, the American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, having closed on Thursday night after 2 
week’s run. 


Warehouse Business.—Small orders for immediate 
shipment are the ruling activity. Local jobbers are 
expected to announce, some time next week, new prices 
with reductions corresponding to those made by the 
mills. It is not expected, however, that the prices on 
wire and wire nails will be changed for at least a couple 
of weeks. Jobbers continue to quote: 


hase cold rolled round 11 in ind ins 
‘ , inder 11 r ind flat squares and hexagons To 
No 10 blue anne ed sheets, 4.1% No ’S black heet 
Sa No. 28 galvanized sheet 6.254 wire nails, $3.50 per 
base No y annealed wire $3.60 per 100 b 


Coke.—Some activity is noted in the coke market. 
A local agency reports two sales of 2500 tons each, 
and another of 500 tons. One inquiry for 900 tons and 
two for 300 tons each, are being figured on. Prices 
have not materially changed, though one producer in 
the Connellsville field has cut foundry from $5 to $4.50. 


Old Material.—There is practically no activity in 
the scrap market, one dealer stating that it is the 
quietest in the past 20 years. Most of the mills in this 


\ 
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territory are closed, and those that are running are not 
taking in material. Prices are, if anything, tending to 
lower levels, but in the absence of trading are quot- 
ably unchanged. 
We quote dealers’ buying prices: 
Per Gross Ton 


th once» OO RO OE TC ree $5.00 to $7.00 
Pe: NUNES (a Wien vb disc Dake sieticeen och ce 11.00 to 12.00 
telaying rails, 50 lb. and up........ 25.00 to 26.00 
EUOPOUMING@® S600l FAMUG. 0666s cocci ess 10.00 to 11.00 
Heavy melting steel............... 8.50to 9.50 
Steel rails for melting.............. 9.00 to 10.00 
Re SL 5, SW Seka 5's Sw Rds as eo 11.50 to 12.50 
Per Net Ton 
No. 1 railroad wrought............. 8.50 to 9.50 
Ce MUONIIER aig naa eo bw os 5 en 3.50 to 4.00 
SR AINE srk ibs gare sk mae ls colar 2.00 to 2.50 
ME ON ak. b mikdd caw ea cai 11.00 to 12.00 
al eee ee ee 12.00 to 13.00 
SUNN CMMI 3s css: a shins, ta avatiorgl oh aticer aces ats 6.50 to 7.50 
NE IRIN ig ira aoa eae. Duly wlalalgie siete address 17.00 to 17.50 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside).... 8.50 to 9.50 
= oe | er eee 6.00 to 6.50 


Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, July 12. 


Iron Ore.—The ore market is virtually at a stand- 
still. Sellers have been working on an inquiry for 
150,000 tons from St. Louis, but the consumer has de- 
cided not to purchase this ore, at least at present. The 
inquiry may be revived later. Ore shipments from 
Lake Erie docks during June were 2,028,548 gross tons, 
showing a gain over May, but only about one-half of 
the amount shipped during the same month last year, 
when dock shipments were 4,011,067 tons. Shipments 
from the docks during the season until July 1 were 
3,746,667 tons as compared with 8,258,675 tons during 
the same period last year. The balance on Lake Erie 
docks July 1 increased over 300,000 tons as compared 
with June 1, being 8,417,725 tons as compared with 
7,005,050 tons on July 1 last year. Receipts at Lake 
Erie ports during June were 2,774,580 tons, and for the 
season, 4,455,480 tons, as compared with 10,331,435 
tons up to July 1 last year. Furnaces at Lake Erie 
ports received 423,384 tons, as compared with 1,600,593 
tons during June last year. Receipts at other than 
Lake Erie ports until July 1 were 1,376,045 tons as 
compared with 4,477,636 tons during the same period 
in 1920. There is still talk of further wage reductions 
in mines. One company having a mine in an isolated 
location has resumed operations with the 1914 wage 
scale. In this case the mining company did not plan 
to operate this year but expressed its willingness to 
start up the mine and stock the ore if the men desired 
to go to work at the 1914 wage scale. The miners 
agreed to the plan. The mining company will not at- 
tempt to sell this ore for delivery this season. 


We quote delivered lower lake ports: Old range Besse- 


mer, 55 per cent iron, $6.45; Old range non-Bessemer. 5114 
per cent iron, $5.70; Mesrbi, Bessemer, 55 per cent iron, $6.20; 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 5114 per cent iron, $5.55 


Pig Iron.—The demand for pig iron has been better 
for the past week than for some time, but prices have 
again declined $1 a ton and there seems to be no bot- 
tom to the market. A number of sales of foundry 
iron in small lots were made at $20 to $20.50 for No. 2. 
However, $20 now seems to represent the top of the 
market, as lower quotations have been made and there 
are reports that a price as low as $19 has appeared in 
the Valley district. For Cleveland delivery, quotations 
have declined correspondingly. A Valley consumer is 
reported to have purchased 500 to 1000 tons of basic 
iron at $19. Two other basic inquiries have appeared, 
each for 5000 tons. The largest sale reported during 
the week was 2500 tons of No. 2 foundry iron taken 
by a Cleveland interest at $20, for shipment by an 
eastern New York furnace to New England over a 
period of three months. Another interest during the 
week sold 1500 tons of foundry iron and a third 1200 
tons in lots of from carloads to 200 tons at $20 to 
$20.50. The American Radiator Co. again came in the 
market for about 1100 tons for its Detroit, Springfield 
and Titusville plants, and $20 is understood to have 
been shaded on this inquiry. Low phosphorus pig iron 
has further declined. We note the sale of two 100-ton 
lots, one at $36.50 and the other at $37. A ecarlot sale 
of electrolytic 10 per cent Bessemer ferrosilicon was 
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made at $38. Pickands, Mathers & Co. to-day blew 
out their Perry furnace at Erie, Pa. 

We quote delivered Cleveland as follows, based on the 
new freight rate, there being a 56c. switching charge for 
local iron, a $1.96 freight rate from Valley points, a $3 36 
rate from Jackson and $6.67 from Birmingham 


Sante. os cs decane a ee ee Oe tafe .. .$20.96 to $21.96 
Northern No, 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 21.00 to 21.50 
Southern fdy.,. sil. 2.25 to 2.75...... 28.92 
Ohio silvery, sil. 8 per cent......... 38.86 


Standard low phos., Valley furnace... 36.50 to 37.09 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The price reductions have 
not stimulated buying, but apparently have resulted in 
the holding up of some orders, particularly in the 
building field. Many buyers are not inclined to take 
the new prices seriously and the market is in about as 
unsettled a state as before the formal reductions. The 
volume of orders and inquiries continues light. Plates 
particularly are weak and inquiries from tank shops 
for 1400 tons for stills, 900 tons for the Standard Oil 
Co. and 500 tons for the Sinclair Oil Co. are reported 
to have brought out quotations below 1.80c. Only the 
500-ton lot has so far been placed. For small lots 
of plates a 1.90c. quotation is fairly common, although 
some mills are adhering to the 2c. price. Various un- 
confirmed reports are that the 1.90c. price is still being 
quoted on structural material. An Ohio fabricating 
shop is inquiring for 2500 tons of plates, bars and 
structural material and is looking for a price of 1.80c. 
or lower. No formal price reduction is reported on 
strip steel and prices on both hot and cold-rolled strips 
are weak and irregular. The Ford Motor Co. is in- 
quiring for 500 tons of cold-rolled strips and seilers 
admit that this business is likely to be placed at lower 
than 4.75c., which has been the prevailing market price. 
Leading bidders on fabricated steel have brought out 
unusually low quotations. A Toledo engineering firm 
has placed 2500 tons for a plant for the United States 
Sheet & Window Glass Co., Shreveport, La., with the 
Decatur Bridge Co., Decatur, Ill., at a reported price 
of $70 a ton, delivered, which is said to be about the 
pre-war price. The 600 tons for bridges for the 
Kanawha & Michigan Railroad Co. has been taken by 
the Mount Vernon Bridge Co. The Pittsburgh Bridge 
Co. and the Massillon Bridge & Structural Co. have 
taken two bridges for the Stowe-Fuller Co., requiring 
160 tons. Bids have been taken for 700 tons for the 
Middletown Hotel, Middletown, Ohio. The price on 
wire rods has been reduced to $42. The reduction in 
prices has not resulted in any further decline in hard 
steel reinforced bars, but these had previously declined 
sharply and are quoted at 1.75c. to 1.80c. The Akron, 
Canton, Youngstown Railroad, which recently inquired 
for 600 tons of rails, has announced that it will await 
i price reduction before placing the order. 


Jobbers quote steel bars 2.79¢c.; plates and_ structural 
Ss, 2.8% No. 9 galvanized wire, 3.50c No. 9 al 
d wire, 3.25c.: No. 28 black sheets, 4.25c.: No. 28 galva 
zed sheets, 5.25c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.40 to 
( hoops and bands, 3.44¢c.; cold rolled rounds, 4 flats 
iares and hexagons, 4.50¢ 


Sheets.—All the mills have adopted the reduced 
prices on sheets and so far these prices are apparently 
eing maintained. However, as the demand is very 
ight, there has been no real test of the new prices. 

Warehouse Business.—Cleveland jobbers have re- 
luced prices, the reductions corresponding to the cuts 

mill prices on various items. 

Coke.—One large producer has reduced its prices 

standard Connellsville foundry coke from $5 to 
4.50. Quotations on this grade range from $4 to $5. 
\ few carlot sales are reported at the latter price. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—There is a little better 

ng in the bolt and nut trade owing to the expec- 

tion of more railroad buying and an improvement‘ 
nquiry from the automobile trade. Several new 
juiries have come from the latter source including 
from the Ford Motor Co. for 8.000.000 bolts and 
rices have settled down to about the maximum 
ints that have been quoted recently, but the cut 
teel bar prices has apparently had little effect on 
price situation, as this reduction in steel had been 
nticipated. Rivets are quiet and weak. General quo- 
“ions now are 3.75c. for structural rivets and 3.85c. 
boiler rivets and a reduction in steel bar prices 
‘\y be reflected in further concessions on rivets. 
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Old Material.—There is virtually no activity in the 
market. Mills are not buying, and trading between 
dealers is limited to a few carlots, as they have very 
few orders except for material on which mills have held 
up shipments. There is a little demand for compressed 
steel for shipment to Weirton and as there is no local 
demand, this grade has declined 50c. a ton. Cast bor- 
ings and mixed borings and turnings are also about 
o00c. a ton lower. 


We quote per gross ton delivered consumers’ yards in 
Cleveland and vicinity as follows 


Heavy melting steel $10.50 to $11.00 
Steel rails, under 3 ft ‘ ‘ 11.50to 12.00 
Steel rails, rerolling ; i 13.00 to 14.00 
Iron rails . ; 11.00 to 12.00 
Iron car axles 18.00 to 19.00 
Low phosphorus melting scrap 12.50to 13.00 
Cast borings (nominal) 7.00 to 7.50 
Machine shop turnings ; 4.50 to 4.75 
Mixed borings and short turnings 6.50 to 7.00 
Compressed steel 6.00 to 6.50 
Railroad wrought 10.00 to 10.5 

Railroad malleable 11.00 to 12.00 


Light bundled sheet stampings 
Steel axle turnings 8.00 to 8.50 
No. 1 casting. da ‘ 16.00 to 16.50 


3.50 to 100 


No. 1 busheling.. 


. eye 90 to S.00 
Drop forge flashings, over 10 in 50to 6.00 
Drop forge flashings, under 10 in 6.00to 6.50 
Railroad grate bars. 12.75 to 13.00 
Stove plate . 12.75to 13.00 
Pipes and flues 6.00 to 7.00 


NOT INCREASED 


Business at Youngstown Shows no Improvement 
Due to Lower Prices 


YOUNGSTOWN, OH10, July 12.—Both the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. and the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
will meet the reductions made by the Steel Corporation 
of from $2 to $12 a ton on pipe and tubular products 
and $5 a ton on wire and wire nails. “This is a radical 
reduction,” states President James A. Campbell of the 
Sheet & Tube company, “but we are compelled to meet 
the lower prices set by the Corporation or get out of 
business.” 

Tie new steel prices are now being openly quoted by 
all Valley independent interests, though tonnage had 
been accepted at the lower levels for some time. 

That the concessions have failed to stimulate new 
business, however, is indicated by the low operating 
rate for the current week. But six of 46 blast furnaces 
in the Mahoning and Shenango Valleys are active— 
two at the Ohio Works of the Carnegie Steel Co., two 
in the East Youngstown group of the Sheet & Tube 
Co. and one each of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. and 
the Brier Hill Steel Co. 

Nineteen of the 66 open-hearth furnaces are 
charged, including nine of the Carnegie Steel Co. units. 
But one of the three Bessemer plants in the Mahoning 
Valley—that of the Carnegie company—is active. One 
of the Valley’s four plate mills is under power. The 
only active sheet mills are those operated by the Newton 
Steel Co., which has its full quota of 10 in production. 

The Youngstown Steel Car Co. at Niles has been 
asked to bid on repairs to several thousand railroad 
cars, and the activity of the railways in this respect 
promises to react favorably on the plate market. 

Some improvement is noted in the demand for com- 
mon and galvanized sheets, especially with non-union 
interests. This is unquestionably due to the automatic 
elimination of makers subscribing to the Amalgamated 
asscciation scale, through expiration of the 1920-21 
wage agreement. Union mills accepted a number of 
orders during the period of suspension and will work 
off such accumulations when they resume. Reduced 
prices on sheets are being generally quoted. The full- 
finished market has dropped $5 per ton in line with 
ther grades, bringing the base price on No. 22 gage 
1uto body stock to 4.70c. Extras are unchanged. 

There is little evidence that the plate market will 
stabilize at the 2c. level, inasmuch as tonnage is moving 
below this figure. Car repair interests, now the most 
influence in the market, are holding off for 
lower quotations and declare that concessions are being 
offered for attractive tonnage. 


active 
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British Iron and Steel Market 


Fuel Uncertainty Still Unsettling to Pig Iron— 
Continental Steel Competition Disturbing 


(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, July 12. 


Pig iron conditions are in a transitional stage, owing 
to uncertainty regarding what is to be the future cost 
of fuel. Certain blast furnaces have been restarting 
operations to meet urgent needs, but many others will 
remain idle until fuel prices become stabilized. Num- 
ber 3 Cleveland foundry iron is being quoted at £6 15s. 
($24.44) for July and £7 ($25.34) for August ship- 
ments for home trade; but premiums are demanded for 
export. 

In finished material, sentiment is somewhat better, 
and with more inquiry, but the great bulk of the buying 
is done on the continent. Some tin plate works have 
already re-started, but it is improbable that the output 
will reach any considerable figure until Autumn, though 
250,000 boxes of oil sizes are wanted for the East. 
There is a better inquiry for galvanized sheets, but not 
much business is being actually placed. 

Continental steel is offered freely. Business placed 
includes German billets at £6 ($24.44) to £7 
($25.34) c.i.f.; Belgian and French billets at £6 2%s 
($22.67) to £6 5s. ($22.63) f.o.b.; German merchant 
bars at £7 15s. ($28.06) to £8 ($28.96) f.o.b. 

Galvanized wire, 8 gage, is quoted at £12 ($43.44) 
f.o.b.; wire rods, 5 gage, £11 ($39.82), cost and freight 
to Japan. Wire nails are given as 16%s. ($2.99) cost 
and freight to Japan. Belgian plates are quoted at 
£9 10s. ($34.39) f. o. b.; German plates, at £8 10s. 
($30.77) f.o.b. For India, an order of 13,500 tons of 
rails has been booked at £10 2%s. ($36.65) f.o-b. 

We quote per gross ton except where otherwise 
stated, f.o.b. maker’s works, with American equivalent 
figured at $3.62 per £1 as follows: 


15s. 


» x 


Durham coke - 
‘leveland basic ... a g Oo 24 


( ‘ dé 
Cleveland No. 1 foundry... 6 5 22.63 
Cleveland No. 3 foundry.. 6 0 21.72 
Cleveland No. 4 foundry ; » 19 21.54 
Cleveland No. 4 forge ; » 17% 21.27 
Hematite ; 1 @& 25.34 

East Coast mixed.. = § 0& £7 5° 28.96 & $26.25 
Ferromanganese ... uinascae €@ is 9? 65.16 & 54.30 
Ship plates ....... 10 52.49 

Boiler plates .. ‘ ioe 19 Oto 21 O 68.78 to 76.02 
Tees cee kk goad wba e's 14 10 52.49 
Eas kw ania i3 15 19.78 

Beams ; ‘i ; 13 10 1S.S7 

Round bars, % to 3 in 13 10 $8.87 

Rails, 60 lb. and up..... 10 Oto 15 O 36.20 to 54.30 
Billets. cl emits tia ll Oto 11 10 39.82 to 41.63 
Sheet and tin plate bars, 

UES oo! olin: eee tea ti. ae 2e 38.01 
Galvanized sheets, 24 zg 22 10to 23 10 81.45 to 85.07 
Black sheets ......... - 19 Oto 20 O 68.78 to 72.40 
Tin plate base box... San 14%to 1 S $51 to 5.07 
oo ee er 17 0 61.54 


*Export price. 


To Restart Plants Costs Must Not Exceed 75 to 
100 Per Cent of Pre-War Basis 


LONDON, ENGLAND, June 29.—Whether the new 
scale of coal mine wages, whatever it may be, will per- 
mit coal to be sold at a figure enabling manufacturing 
operations to be resumed, remains to be seen. That coal 
getting can be renewed on the old scale is definitely 
impossible, for many pits are flooded and will not be 
reopened. The financial position is as unsatisfactory 
as that of industry, and combined with the appalling 
taxation, and the unceasing wastefulness and prodigal- 
ity of the Government, there is an almost entire lack of 
incentive to capital, while the unwillingness of labor 
to work assists materially in maintaining a set of con- 
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ditions which is not paralleled in modern experience. 
Labor Inefficiency Evaluated 


Some official figures have been issued by Richard- 
sons, Westgarth & Co., marine engineers, setting out 
their experiences. The comparison between 1913 and 
1920 is so striking that it may well be set forth in 
table form: 

Pre-War and Post-War Labor Conditions 


Pre-War Post-War 
hi B.C eee CERRO E TPL ee eT 2,597 2,303 
Absenteeism in hours per man per annum. 122 258 
Actual hours worked per man per annum... 2,475 2.045 
Avereame DOU. POF WEOR. 6. in cedeaecesecs 50.5 41.8 
Ce eS eer eee ee ee ree Sly 7 
The net result of shortened hours and increased 


malingering is a loss of 37% per cent in output, which 
put in another way means that post-war production is 
only five-eighths of the pre-war total. The average 
wage per hour is now about three times greater than 
before the war, while actual costs are about four times 
as high. As this is typical of working conditions gen- 
erally in this country, it needs no words to explain why 
we are ceasing to count as an industrial nation. 

On all hands are complaints that our business is 
being taken by overseas competitors, and the an- 
nouncement that America has picked up a contract for 
steel axles from that closely kept preserve of British 
manufacturers, the India State Railways, has caused 
some fluttering in the dovecotes, especially as the Amer- 
ican price is said to be 30 per cent under the lowest 
3ritish tender. The Australian Government order for 
rails (10,000 tons) has now been placed with the Con- 
tinent. An order for 60,000 tons of steel rails for 
Russia has also been lost to this country, and has been 
taken by Germany. There is indeed no end to this 
process under existing conditions. 

The National Federation of Iron & Steel Manufac- 
turers, representing employers, and the Steel Trades 
Confederation, representing the workmen, have now 
presented to the Premier a statement regarding the 
condition of our iron and steel industry. According to 
this the chief factor affecting European competition is 
the low level of real wages in Germany, but it is added 
that British industry cannot restart until costs are 
reduced to a level not far removed from those ruling 
on the Continent, and it is the considered opinion of 
the employers that the British iron and steel works 
will not be able to restart unless fuel, as well as other 
items of cost, is reduced to a level not higher than 
75 per cent to 100 per cent above the pre-war level. 

The British Cast Iron Research Association has 
been formed as a company to conduct research and 
experimental work in connection with the cast iron 
trades and industries. The management is vested in a 
council, and among the first members are Lord Weir 
of the Holm Foundry, Cathcart, Glasgow (president), 
and D. Vickers (chairman of Vickers). The secretary 
is T. Vickers, and the registered office at Central House, 
New Street, Birmingham. 

With regard to shipbuilding, a prominent builder 
here stated that there were at present 10,000,000 tons 
more shipping afloat than before the war, which meant 
that for many years ships would not be wanted except 
for special purposes. 


Probable Effect of the President’s 
Message 


WASHINGTON, July 12.—The message of the Presi- 
dent to the Senate this afternoon, meant to hasten 
economic and industrial readjustments, is considered to 
have killed proposed legislation for the soldier bonus. 
In substance, it calls for speedier action on legislation 
along the line previously recommended with modifica- 
tions. The more essential parts of the program look to 
elimination of the excess profits tax and the fixing of a 
corporation tax with a rate of approximately 15 per 
cent. Congress is expected to devote its time more 
closely from now on to two important purposes, tariff 
and tax, but it is a question whether tax revenue re- 
vision will be given precedence over the tariff, although 
there is much support for this plan. 
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FOREIGN RAILROAD BUYING 


Mexico Buys Locomotives—Bidding Closed on 
30 Locomotives for Chile—Inquiry from India 


NEw YORK, July 12.—Activity of foreign trade to- 
day compared with the activity of a few months ago 
shows a marked improvement, although transactions 
are still few and orders small, with the exception of 
foreign government railroad buying. This branch of 
export trade is quite active. The National Railways 
of Mexico, which are in need of equipment of all kinds, 
have placed orders with the American Locomotive Co. 
and the Baldwin Locomotive Works for a total, when 
arrangements are finally completed, of 90 locomotives, 
about 45 to each builder, of which about 40 are Con- 
solidation type, 30 Mikado type and 20 Pacific type. 
This is the second large purchase of the Mexican rail- 
roads, the previous one consisting of 97 second-hand 
locomotives of a heavy type, of which 91 were bought 
from the Illinois Central Railroad and 6 from the 
Southern Railway. 

On July 7 and 8, the Chilean State Railways, with 
a New York office at 141 Broadway, opened in Chile 
the bids submitted on its tender for 30 locomotives and 
a number of freight and passenger cars. The tenders 
on about 35 locomotives, 300 freight and 40 passenger 
cars for the Pekin-Kalgan Railroad and the Pekin- 
Suiyan Railroad in China, which were to be opened 
June 29 and 30, have been postponed indefinitely. It 
is reported that this contract will probably be let 
without public bidding. 


Japan Buys in Germany 


The 450 steel poles for the South Manchurian Rail- 
road, recently placed with a New York exporter, are part 
of a total of about 4000 such poles, which will eventu- 
ally be purchased by this railroad. Japanese buyers 
are purchasing in Germany, influenced by the low 
quotations and the favorable exchange rate, but recent 
reports of the extensive use of shell steel and other 
scrap in the present production of German steel, is be- 
lieved by the Japanese to affect the quality of German 
products and despite the low prices there is a tendency 
to refrain from buying there. Orders for light gage 
black sheets and bars continue to be placed by Japanese 
consumers and there are inquiries for sheets and bars 
in the market from Cuba. 

South America is also showing some railroad activ- 
ity. There is about 5000 tons of 55-lb. rails in the 
market from Buenos Aires, Argentina, on which it is 
reported that a bid of £10 17s. ($39.43) c.i.f. Buenos 
Aires has been submitted by a Belgian seller. As it 
would be difficult even with present market conditions 
in the United States for an American mill to approach 
this quotation, it is generally expected that the busi- 
ness will go to Europe. Cuban railroads have issued 
tenders for 3300 tons of 60-lb. rails, which will be 
closed shortly. 

Inquiries From India 


McLeod & Co., 44 Whitehall Street, New York, are 
handling an inquiry from India calling for conveying 
machinery for use in factories, warehouses and mines. 
Printed matter and estimated prices for export have 
heen requested by the exporter. The Burma Finance 
& Mining Co., Ltd., Hermyingi, India, contemplates 
the erection of a small erushing and concentrating mill 
to treat from 150 to 200 tons of ore per day. During 
1920 the Hermyingi mine produced 1226 tons of mixed 
wolfram and cassiterite concentrate. 

; Specification No. 95, issued by the Commissioners 
of Electricity of the State of Victoria, Australia, cover- 
ing steel work, ete., for a new power house at Mor- 
well, has been amended to accommodate 5 generators 
of 12,500 kw. each. The engine room will have 8 
vays. The crane capacity will be 60 tons. The amend- 
ed tenders should be obtained from and mailed to 
“ Australian Trade Commissioner, 161 Broadway, 
New York, before Aug. 31. The time limit on specifica- 
tion No. 99 has been extended to Aug. 31 by the Com- 
missioners in Melbourne. ; 


The bridge over the Yellow River in China, requir- 
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ing something like 40,000 tons of steel, which has 
been figured on in the past several months by builders 
in no less than 19 countries, including several firms 
in the United States, is expected to go to the Continent 
of Europe on the score of price. There are some doubts, 
however, about the financing of this great project. 

It is now expected that the rails for the Pekin- 
Mukden Railway, which have been before the rail 
makers of Europe and the United States for some time, 
will be let in the latter part of this month. The tonnage 
originally was 11,000, but it is now expected that 17,000 
tons will be bought. 


ARGENTINE RAILS 


Orders for 9500 Tons Awarded to La Providence 
Works—British Prices Forced Down 


(Special Correspondence) 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, June 29.—The depression in all 
markets in Belgium is intense, many large establish- 
ments, considered to be in good condition, having closed 
down. New construction is at a standstill. Coke prices 
are still too high, despite reductions, and further cuts 
will probably be made in coke as well as in iron and 
steel generally. British manufacturers are making an 
effort, thus far unsuccessful, to reduce the importation 
of material from continental sources, particularly bars. 
Steel bars, produced in England, which have been sell- 
ing up to £33 per ton, are down to £22 10s. per ton, 
one cut alone having totaled £6. Belgian pig iron has 
been shipped into England at £7 per ton, causing the 
British price to drop to £5 15s. 


Rails Sold to Argentina 


Against severe competition, the order for 9500 tons 
of rails for Argentine railroads was booked by La 
Providence works at 469 fr. ($35.66, with 1 fr. = 7.6.) 
per ton, c.if. Santa Fe. The Providence works also 
took the fish ‘plates at 620 fr., the bolts at 1200 fr. and 
the spikes at 890 fr. The following table shows the 
bids submitted by mills in various countries: 


Ougree-Marihaye works (Belgium) 528 fr. 
Sambre et Moselle works (France).. ee 
Usines de Wendel (France)... ; ; ; . 628 fr. 
Acieries de Longwy (France) ; : scene Se 
Normand de Metallurgie (France).. int aes ira ate 562 fr. 
Normand de Knutange (France) 562 fr 
Consolidated Steel Corporation $62.15 
United States Steel Products Co $65.00 
Krupp works (Germany)... er 2550 m 
Westphalian works, Bochum (Germany) £11 9s 
Deutsche Luxemburgische (Germany ) 2500 m 
Phoenix G. (Germany) .£11 10s. 6d 
W. H. Muller & Co. (Germany) $48.00 
Bidermann & Co., Prague (Bohemia) $54.50 


The Argentine railroads are reported to be about 
to issue a new tender for about the same tonnage of 
rails as the one just placed. 


Worcester Companies Consolidated 


The Arcade Malleable Iron Co. and the Baldwin 
Chain & Mfg. Co., both at Worcester, Mass., have been 
consolidated. The stock interests of the two companies 
have been much the same for some time. The former 
officers of the Arcade Co., Geo. T. Dewey, president; 
H. P. Blumenauer, vice-president, and Wm. H. Gates, 
treasurer, will hold the same offices in the consolidated 
company. The business of this company will be con- 
tinued separately on the same basis as previously, with 
the additional foundry facilities secured by the recent 
purchase of the adjoining property of the Richard 
French Iron Works. The management of the Arcade 
plant will remain unchanged, with H. P. Blumenauer 
continuing as general manager, A. L. Scott, sales man- 
ager and John Jordan, plant manager. 


The American Manganese Mfg. Co., has posted 
notice of a 40 per cent reduction in wages, effective 
July 1. This cut, which affects miners, coke-plant and 
blast furnace workmen, means that common labor goes 
from 36c. to 22c. per hour. The company last year paid 
common labor as high as 48c. per hr. 
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BASIC DAY ABROGATED 


Steel Corporation Makes Announcements As to 
Prices and Overtime Pay 

Judge E. H. Gary, chairman United States Steel 
Corporation, last week made two important announce- 
ments. The first adopted the prices announced July 4 
by the Bethlehem Steel Co., and abolished the basic 
8-hr. day in the following words: 

We have decided to recommend to our subsidiary com- 
panies that they reduce selling prices to correspond with the 
existing prices of competitors. These include products and 
prices as follows: 


oy ae pik ree a Ee Blue annealed sheets. $2.65 
Structural shapes..... 2.00 Black sheets ....6..» 3.50 
Plates ‘ sum . 2.00 Galvanized sheets .... £50 
Sheet bars ‘ : 35.00 co nee rear ».75 
pees, 4.0. £5 .s6scas 33.00 Skelp ... Loa kok eee ae 
Slabs. se eh 34.00 

Also pipe and possibly some other products relatively 

Also to abrogate, as of July 16, 1921, the so-called “basic” 
or “overtime” day put into effect during the war as an 
emergency measure 

July 6, 1921. 


Further Price Changes 


The second announcement was made Friday, July 
8 and was as follows: 


Referring to our statement of Ju'y 6 instant concerning 
selling prices, and in accordance therewith, we have decided 
to recommend to subsidiary companies that the present 
prices of tubes be reduced as follows 

Standard steel pipe Per Ton 
% in. and *% in....... : $2.00 

1, in. to 6 in., inelusiv 1.00 

in. to 12 in., inclusive ‘ ‘ 6.00 

Sizes above 12 in ee 3 1.00 


1%, in 1.00 
2 in, to Ss In inc.uSive ; 12.00 
314 in. and larger... ; 10.00 
and that wire nails be reduced to $2.75 per keg base, plain 
Wire to $2.50 per 100 Ib. base, and other. wire products 
relative 
Ju 8, 1921 


Atrogating the Basic Eight Hour Day 


The number of men employed 10 and 12 hours 
varies greatly at different times according to the pres- 
sure upon the mills for output. At the present time, 
owing to the efforts of the Steel Corporation to pro- 
vide work for as many men as possible, few are work- 
ing longer than eight hours, and the total curtailment 
in wages falls far short of what it would be if mills 
were in full operation. For example, in the Pittsburgh 
district Steel Corporation subsidiaries, when in full 
operation. gave employment to about 125,000 men, but 
at present the number is much smaller as the corpora- 
tion plants are not running more than 35 per cent 
capacity. The rate of the Steel Corporation is 37c. 
per hour and that of the independents 30c. 


Effect in the Youngstown District 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, July 12.—In so far as actual 
working conditions are concerned, elimination of the 
basic 8 hour day will have comparatively little effect 
upon the steel industry in the Mahoning Valley. In- 
dependents are virtually on an 8 hr. basis, which has 
been generally adopted in order to afford employment 
to a larger number of men during the current period 
of slack operations. 

In the Carnegie Steel Co. plants, Youngstown dis- 
trict, the immediate effect will be to reduce wages. 
Operating officials state that there will be no change 
in working hours with exception that some of the 
shopmen have been reduced from 10 to nine hours be- 
cause of the condition of business. Effective from July 
16, under the order, men working 12 hours will be 
paid for 12 hours work, instead of 14 as heretofore, 
while employees working 10 hours will be paid for 10, 
instead of 11. This will reduce the common labor rate 
for 12 hours from $5.18 to $4.44 and for 10 hours 
$4.07 to $3.70, on the basis of 37c. per hour. 

An additional wage reduction by the leading interest 
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is anticipated by steel makers in this district, in view 
of the cut by independents effective July 16, to 30 cents 
per hour for common labor. 

In its Mahoning Valley plants, the Ohio Works, 
Upper and Lower Union mills, McDonald bar mills 
and the Niles blast furnace, the Carnegie company 
ordinarily employs 5000 men, many of whom will be 
affected. Large numbers are also employed by the 
Steel Corporation in plants of subsidiary companies in 
the Shenango Valley. 

President James A. Campbell of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. points out that the more important 
steel producing groups throughout the country have 
now abolished the basic eight hour day and do not 
pay higher rates for time over eight hours. He states 
the institution of the shorter day by the Sheet & Tube 
company is merely temporary and that the longer hours 
will be restored when business conditions become more 
nearly normal. 


Another Wage Reduction 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, July 12.—For the second time 
this year, Valley independent steel companies have re- 
duced wages, effective July 16, the reduction in com- 
mon labor approximating 19 per cent. The new com- 
mon labor rate will be 30c. and it is predicted that it 
will still further decline to 25c. before the wage liquida- 
tion is completed. The new rate compares with a war 
peak of 47c. with time and a half for overtime. 

An independent official expresses little hope of 
the steel market stabilizing at the current levels. Any 
further decline in prices will have to be offset by a 
further downward readjustment in wage rates, he 
declares. “We have cut wage rates to offset some of 
the loss from the price reduction. If we had not re- 
duced wage rates we would have been obliged to suspend 
operations completely, as we could not have sold our 
product at the lower prices and continued wages on 
the former basis.” The affected companies are the 
Sharcn Steel Hoop Co., Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
rier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown & Tube Co. and 
Trumbull Steel Co. 


Sharon Steel Hoop Co. Reduces 


Pittsburgh, July 12.—The Sharon Steel Hoop Co., 
announces a reduction in the wage for common labor 
from 37c. to 30c. per hour effective July 16. Ton- 
nage rates and salaries will be revised downward in 
like proportion. Other independents are expected to 
make a similar cut. The Sharon Steel Hoop Co. elim- 
inated time and one half for overtime on May 16 last. 


Bids on Plates for the Navy 


WASHINGTON, July 12.—On bids for 950 tons of 
plates for the Portsmouth, N. H., Navy Yard, opened 
yesterday by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, the 
Worth Steel Co. was lowest at a price equivalent to 2c., 
Pittsburgh, on 90 per cent of the tonnage, ranging up 
to 100 in. wide. On the greatest widths, 120 to 125 in., 
this company bid the equivalent of 2.26c., Pittsburgh. 
Delivery of the entire tonnage is to be made “probably 
within 30 days.” The Carnegie Steel Co. bid a flat 
price for all tonnage equivalent to 2.1l1c., Pittsburgh; 
Cambria Steel Co., a flat price equivalent to 2.12c., 
Pittsburgh; the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., bid equiva- 
lent to 2.1lc., Pittsburgh, up to 100 in., and equivalent 
to 2.16c., Pittsburgh on 100 to 110 in. The Lukens 
Steel Co. bid equivalent to 2.06c., Pittsburgh, up to 
100 in. and 2.32c. on 120 to 125 in. 

The Bureau is to open bids on Aug. 5 for approxi- 
mately 6500 tons of plates, bars and shapes for various 
Navy yards. The lots are divided into about 2800 
tons of plates, 2100 tons of bars and 1600 tons of shapes. 


The Champion Engineering Co., Kenton, Ohio, 
has taken an order for a 10-ton crane with 40-ft. span 
for the galvanizing plant of the Empire Rolling Mil! 
Co., Cleveland. 
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IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Little Selling of Steel Issues Because of Cut in 
Mill Quotations 


Some selling of steel and allied shares the past week 
unquestionably was based on the new prices recently an- 
nounced by the mills, coupled with the steel, ingot produc 
tion figures for June and the continued drop in the monthly 
unfilled tonnage on the books of the United States Steel 
But the great army of investors in such se- 


curities long ago recognized the fact the steel industry is 


Corporation 


passing through a period of deflation There has been no 
rush of late to unload steel and allied stocks On the con- 


trary, the number of investors in at least some instances 


is on the increase, as is attested by tl 


of owners 
of United States Steel common. Money continually is work- 
ng easier and freer. It is true, however, that banks are 
not inclined to release large funds until after crop moving 


lirements are more defined. 








4 

The range of prices on active iron and industrial stocks 
fron Monday of last week to Monday of this week was 

follows 
Allis-Chalm. con 32 Lackawanna Stee 7 11 
\ Chalm ) - 72% Midvale Steel Z 2° 24% 
An Can com 26 - 27% Nat.-Acme - 15% 
\ C. & F. com.12344-126% Nat. E. & S. con 44 16 
\ Lan com.. 80 - 83% Nat. E. & S. pf v0) 


Loco. pf -104 N. Y. Air Brake »8 59 





Steel F. com. 25%- 27% Pittsburgh S pf Si) 
| d Loco com. 691e- 775% Press. Steel con 71 
I Steel com 13 = 48% Ry. Stl. Spe. con 815,- & 
i Stl, Cl. I { 51 Replogle Steel 12 19%, 
I Stl., 8 pf 964%4- 99 Republic con 15 ‘ 
Chic, Pneu, Tool $Q1¢- HI Sloss, ; 
a Fuel 2hUA- 27 Super St ec ; 
Ste on $l, 60 U. S. Pipe r j 
Klectric 126 -129 U. S. Pipe 1 14 
N On ( rt 7 - 29% U. S. Stee 4 
Sta Stee 5 U. S. Steel pf ) 1 
I idse- 82 Vanad n S Ss 
l L100 Westingh’s ] 
Dominion Steel Report 
la e} the Don ‘ S ( 
N. § I ‘ ear ending Ma ‘ 
ed t I reholder 
J \ WwW gs ¢ $7 
t one i t 
( expense 
if Value ot 
\ ‘ or b I I 
r tl ear \ 
p ( re 
} ipon tl} efet f 
re ed ) of t ) ( 
I xX“ SS | ! u 
ir’s irning $3,678 
count Four quarte 
t were paid on. the 
The bal ( cred f j 
‘ I 192] \ SG G6 1S , . 
nee I ning 
Plans of New Companies 
\ Piston Ring C AY n | 
ited witl i capi $ S 
id ! contr 
I 1 ‘ g Th 
I I ‘ gl | 
ded to postpone building 
Signal Wick Co., Plainfield, N. J.. re t I 
A mtinue manufacturing it 
It does oO eX 
Johnson Auto Body Corpora : 
I ecent ( rate has i ‘ Ke \ 
. ( West Roxbury, w I 
err recent corp I 
bodie Or i indard nas I 
I 4 or exte S re Dp 
. t i a i 4 
; stalfor Ay Coa, I I Ind 
iS elected he following ficer Herber 
La Porte, Ind., president Abel E. Stafford 


Mich., vice-president ; Harvey A. Gridley, Nil Mic} 


‘surer and Leonard R Henoch, La Porte Ind secretary 
“= mpany was organized to manufacture and distribute 
i garage tools and automobile ippliances ind ac- 
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Trade and Office Changes 





The Foster-Songer Co., Pittsburgh, has appointed Thee 
dore L. Dodd & Ce Chicago, district sales agent for the 
Middle West The line consists of seamless lap weld and 
charcoal iron boiler tubes; also seamless steel mechanical 
tubing, pipe and casing 

The Wri Alexander Co., 201 Devonshire Street, Bosto 
room 302, has been made sales representative for the Mill- 
holland Machine C Indianapolis, line of turret lathes for all 


New England, Connecticut excepted 


The business and work of Buechele Iron & Tool Co 
1130 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, manufacturer of structura 
and ornamental steel work, fire escapes, fire proof porches 
wire works, et have been taken over and will be con 
tinued bv the Builds Ste« Works Co R. O Belles and 
Fred C. Werry, formerly associated with Taylor & Dean, are 
respectively president and vice-president of the Builders’ Stee 


Works Co ind 
treasure 
Hagerstown, 
Md.. has discontinued its Baltimore representation which was 
lers’ Exchange \ nquiries from t 


Baltimore district are now being handled by th company s 


been made x u New England, ‘ ne cut 
excepted or s l I he Works Co 
I Foster M ( Kempsmit Mfg. Co and 


G nes & ‘ s Macl rool Co., fo which L. §S 
Devos xX pol \ ver : lecided to ‘ heir New 
Y eX] I ffi (az i ‘ i ia ‘ s I t 

4 xpo! 

e H Ss I ( St. Li \ . 


? 1 < t New } 
New ] Sy 
in i ¢ } I k > I] 
| i 
Cc. oM \ 
\ \ 
NI 
} ‘ . a i 
| ' buy rlize I 
. } g 
\ s \V ( 1 l i ha 
ig nl Vil ot 
' ‘ | ’ is OW ] 
‘ | ; i W y N 
Pear ve ] 
} 
TT} Pe t i ! New 
Y« ( 1 i handling busine 
‘ ( H. Rausl J I hee 
f } ' 
o> re ‘ 
He w ‘ < & Ordnance Co. for & SU 
I r f 1 t t ie par ad 


r} New Y t M & | n Co I 

é n ha heen 
f ( ~ or ( tianat 140 

I ( s g fice A i it Buffalo 
i t cr t i ‘ ‘> tr i j r LDrexe 

Bu 3 id I Building, Pittsburg! 
\ “ I ( \ gene ffice na been 
} } t I () r ~ ) or ave 


t A vt i ‘ re pr lent 
é ! ‘ x l i charg 

s 9g } y “ reagsurer 
get! I i zg ‘ branch 

é lel ‘ ley tl s pr 

' mer 
The W s ( ! ed its Cin 
t Ss iu Build g t 709-10 
r rrus I ding \ I Sect é ager r 
cl £ f tl id out Ohio, Indiana 
K ] ind T I H Alg I I tarrett and 
I Greisheimer! cer bee iided to the 1les 
force of he Cinelr i lists 

The Pittsburgh »ffice f the American Manganese Mfg 
Co is removed fron ! 40 Oliver suilding to room 


64, of the same bu ] u L. S. Kerehner is resident manager. 
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Freight Rates 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and 
steel products, in carload lots, to points named, per 100 
lb., are as follows: 





Philadelphia ......... SOSe.. pV. csGartiscnaced $0.665 
MORCIMIOPO . -o6cicewinaa 335 rr eerr ee ere 0.815 
ACC. Sarees Omaha (pipe) .....s.:. 77 
SD: 3c ai Gan aia dime o LE <cwae ckeada aioe 
0 ees Denver (wire products) 
eS Rrra arene Pacific Comet ...scses 
a Pacitic Coast, ship plates 
Indianapolis ......... Birmingham ......... 
I le Sui tepig Sa Rid Jacksonville, all rail.. 
reer ee Jacksonville, rail and 

SS ae WE: Swan ca eeeae 0.46 
Kansas City (pipe)... 0.77 New GOri@O@ne ...sseo% 0.515 


The minimum carload to most of the 
36,000 Ib To Denver the minimum 
while to the Pacific Coast on ail 
except structural material, the minimum is 80,000 Ib. On 
the iatter item the rate applies to a minimum of 50,000 Ib., 
and there is an extra charge of 9c. per 100 ib. on carloads of 
a minimum of 40,000 lb. On shipments of wrought iron and 
steel pipe to Kansas City, St, Paul, Omaha and Denver, the 
minimum carload is 46,000 Ib. On iron and steel items not 
noted above the rates vary somewhat and are given in detail 
in the regular railroad tariffs. 

Rates from Atlantic Coast ports (i.e., New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore) to Pacific Coast ports of call on most 
steamship lines, via the Panama Canal, are as follows: Pig 
iron, 55c.; ship plates, 75c.; ingot and muck bars, structural 


foregoing points is 
loading is 40,000 Ib., 


iron and steel products, 


Steel, common wire products,. including cut or wire nails, 
spikes and wire hoops, 75c.; sheets and tin plates, 60c. to 
Joc.; rods, wire rope, cable and strands, $1; wire fencing, 


netting and stretcher, 
75¢e.; over 8 in. 
additional. All 
40.000 Ib 


75c.; pipe, not over 8 in. in diameter, 
in diameter, 24c. per in. or fraction thereof 
prices per 100 lb. in carload lots, minimum 


Structural Material 


I-beams, 3 to 15 in 
in., on one or both 
structural , 


sizes, 2c. 


angles, 3 to 6 


over, and zees, 


; channels, 3 to 15 in 
legs, 4% in, thick and 


Wire Products 
Wire nails, $2.75 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer, 
including large-head barbed roofing nails, taking an advance 
over this price of $1.25 and shorter than 1 in., $1.75; bright 


Bessemer and basic wire, $2.50 per 100 lb.; annealed fence 
wire, Nos. 6 to 9, $2.50; galvanized wire, $3; galvan- 
ized barbed wire, $3.40; galvanized fence staples, $3.40; 
painted barbed wire, $2.90; polished fence staples, $3.15; 


cement-coated nails, per count keg, $2.35; these prices being 
subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 60 days, 
net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Discounts on 
woven-wire fencing are 68 to 701% per cent off list for carload 
lots, 67 to 6914 per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 66 to 68!) per 


cent for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 

Large structural and ship rivets..............$2.65 to $2.75 

eae ee ee ee $2.75 to $2.85 

En COON o civie e bicb wa wie Oe ee 65. 10 and 10 per cent off list 

Small machine bolts. rolled threads.70 and 7 per cent off list 

Small sizes in cut threads.......... 65 and 10 per cent off list 

Longer and larger sizes of machine bolts, So 
65 and 10 per cent off list 


Carriage bolts, *% in. x 6 in.: 


Smatler and shorter, rolled threads. 65 and 10 per cent off list 

Bn I aos aie ane ths na om Bite Ky 6c 60 and 10 per cent off list 

Longer and larger sizes.......... 60 and 10 per cent off list 
SE, en are ree te eee ee ee 70 per cent off list 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 head..... 60 and 5 per cent off list 

Cee Mie BORER ss 6:66 sik ck 04s es swine eee 20 per cent extra 
Machine bolts, ¢.p.c. and t. nuts, %-in. xX 4-in.: 

Smaller GAM GROTEEE. 550050 ee reene 60 and 5 per cent off list 

Longer and tareer GiSGS... . scccisevssves 60 per cent off list 
Hot pressed sq. or hex. blank nuts............-+- $4.60 off list 
POt Mremmed BUER, TRPOOE sk 6 kono desc coees astmbess $4.25 off list 
C.p.c. and t, sq. or hex. nuts, blank..........000: $4.60 off list 
C.p.c. and t. sq. or hex. nuts, tapped............ $4.25 off list 
Semi-finished hex. nuts: 

4, to 9/16 in. inclusive U. S.S..80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 

Same sises 8S. A. B.......2:s 80, 10, 10 and 10 per cent off list 


% to 1 in. inclusive U. S. S. and S. A. E., 


70,10, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in packages............ 80 and 10 per cent off list 
Bipve: ete ih DeiRecc cc kae aia 80.10 and 2% per cent off list 
I na Guns baw et On eee 65,10 and 10 per cent off list 


Pate MOE Be i oie skied bia wae ee eee .4c. to 4.20c. base 


Square and Hex. Head Cap Screws 


eS) 2 aoe a eee eee 70 per cent off list 

Orie Gh: bb Me AG. asic pane as caaeenne 70 per cent off liist 
Net Screws 

.. in, GG UHC... cc cces « 70 and 5 to 70 and 10 per cent off list 

Brie $6) i Se EE. +a Mba eek ote oee ean 70 per cent off list 


Rivets 


Rivets, le. per Ib. extra for less than 200 kegs. Rivets in 


100-lb. kegs, 25c. extra to buyers not under contract; small 
and misce'laneous lots less than two tons, 25c. extra; less 


than 100 Ib. of a 
All prices carry 


size or broken kegs, 50c 
standard extras f.o.b. 


Wire Rods 


extra 
Pittsburgh. 


No. 5 common basie or Bessemer rods to domestic con- 
sumers. $43: chain rods, $43; screw stock rods, $48; rivet 
and bolt rods and other rods of that character, $43; high 


carbon rods, $51 to $58, depending on carbons 


PS TTT 


Prices Finished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


= 
= 
= 
— 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
tr 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 


Railroad spikes, 9/16-in, and larger, $3 base per 100 
lb, in lots of 200 kegs of 200 Ib. each or more; spikes, %-in., 
‘-in., and 7/16-in., $3 base; 5/16-in., $3 base. Boat and 
barge spikes, $3.20 base per 100 Ib. in carload lots of 200 
kegs or more, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Track bolts, $4 to $4.20 base 
per a = Tie plates, $2.50 per 100 lb.; angle bars, $2.75 
per ). 


Terne Plates 
Prices of terne plates are as follows: &-lb. coating, 
Ib., $11.30 per package; 8-lb. coating, I. C., $11.60; 15-Ib. 
coating, I. C., $14.30; 20-lb, coating, I. C., $15.55; 25-Ib. coat- 
iing, I. C., $16.80; 30-lb. coating, 1. C., $17.80; 35-lb. coating, 
I. C.,, $18.80; 40-lb. coating, 1. C., $19.80 per package, all 
f.o.b, Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery. 


Iron and Steel Bars 


1.90c. from mill. Refined bar iron, 


Welded Pipe 


The following discounts are to jobbers for carload lots on 
the Fittsburgh basing card: 


Butt Weld 


200 


Steel bars, 2.50¢, 


Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv Inches Black Galvy. 
sca ace recat 50% 24 ue to %...ss> + 1% +27™% 
yy to % eeeeee 53 be 27 Iy se eee eee eee 314 13% 
Oe: ame ks ko eae SA dS, 44 PPM or eee eae cadre save 37 ke 22% 
Dspace awe bee a “lS 2S 3914- 2414 
A Oe Wiss a eatin 641, 52 | 
Lap Weld 
Pe O aeata oint in 56% 44 See ae wien 34% 201, 
ee: GOB S awnrate 60 by 48 Tee Bl: Weiec wem 37% 24h. 
, Be BR oe ewan ver 44 4 0. 28s. cciss 35% 22% 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Re ak ee gta 16%, 29 . BO Pepeeres + 9% +42% 
80) ME oc cas 1914 32 Re eh ica ae 30% 18% 
A. imate aunt ies 55 be 44 it ernie eure bee 37 le 23% 
RO ee eee 60 ly 49 EW DM i.6cas. 39%, 25 le 
ie 38 5 ean 621, V1 
SO Ba beeen % 63h 52 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Re en eineureaee 54% 13 Ee 35% b 
Oi. te.4s cs 5814 47 BSG 40 Badca cs 3814 b 
fl, Dy Ss ax oo 57 be 46 41, Se wei es 37 to 2 
5 ta ae at 53 ha 40 RO i cas fone cal 30 be 
9 to 12 isl, 35 ee ererrer 251, 





To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 and 2% pe 
cent are allowed over the above discounts, which are subjec 


to the usual variations in weight of 5 per cent. 


Boiler Tubes 


et ie 


The fo'lowing are the discounts for carload lots f.o.b 

Pittsburgh : 
Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 

4 Perret res a eee errr gee +10 

er | ee 36 BP, OR. Kk via ann were Ra eceres List 

ee Rh a RNs G ereteceoe ed alae 47 SO 2 OS iv aclaa poem —10 

oe. BOR S Ws vas i gown oe OO Dee Os bs wee ape —15 

S. Oe Dae. Mn iencvckecnes —16 

O5G £0. OO AR chews c ens —20 


Carload Discounts on Standard Commercial 


Cold Drawn 


Seamless— 


RUMOR. 6h $: sei 6 dopa ecs eeealatelee 6 2 20 2 Win cites cannes 17% 
Re) SS dhe RS a Rwiaarsimusidis 10 nae Se PS oe io nes wee 20 
cae GO. xcae nee OTA RES 48 Soe ED BORE «ok sca aes The 
1% in. 25 


3 to 4 in 
These 
locomotive 
the Navy 
tiations. 


prices do not 
tubes nor to 
Department 


apply to special specifications for 
special specifications for tubes for 
which will be subject to special nego- 


Sheets 
shipments on sheets of 
Pittsburgh, follow: 

Blue Annealed 
Cents per Lb. 


Prices for mill 


standard gage in 
carloads, f.o.b. 





No. 8 and heavier...... 2.55 ee oe eer 
Nos. 9 and 10 (base)...2.65 Nos. 13 and 14 
oo el, err 


Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 


Cents per Lb Cents per Lb. 


ee. SF: BO: Bhawa vues ceee 3.30 Pook Be GNSS. oc ak weeuen 3.50 
Nam. 22 tO B4.eccccn ces cee es “ait bnavaidarats eva eente ee 3.60 
oe: Sh SG Ses vce sks ees 3.40 POO Salk wobimns wee mma 3.70 
WO. 8? wiesecannewaes sae 


Galvanized 
Cents per Lb 


en: 20 -BME ES vic duc wad 3.50 | Nom. 26 and 26....66svees .20 
ok 22-0 B8vcc eae cee ee Ee cevin bos eawee ae 4.35 
Nos. 15 and 16.........3.10 ae i eee 4.50 
POR. ET. BCR cs cen ok Sa wes 3.90 a a | de ow adie eu wee as 4.75 
ae: ee | err 4.05 De. A: eae ae aa-eelane aoe 5.00 
Tin-Mill Black Plate 

Cents per Lb Cents per Lb. 
Nos, 15 and 16. ......+.800 No. 28 (base)..........3.00 
OS eS: eae me. Ps 060 pine ieletahie de 3.55 
POR. Be WO AS downs ccn cece DO, (Ge, dare bin Kee een 3.55 
Nos: 35 40 Fh. iicccccc cect 46. | WOR: SOM ae O28. sivas 3.60 
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Non-Ferrous Metals 





The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 


Copper, New York Lead Zinc 
~ Tin ——$S»—_—" ————_ 
Electro- New New St. New St. 
July Lake lytic York York Louis York Louis 
6 12.05 12.62% 29.00 4.40 4.35 4.85 4.35 
7 12.75 12.62% 28.75 4.40 4.35 4.85 4.35 
S (12.75 12.62% 28.87% 4.40 4.35 4.85 4.35 
S ace dheeee 12.62%— woos 4.40 4.35 4.85 4.35 
oe eats 12.75 12.62% 29.12% 4.40 4.35 4.85 4.35 
] ssekande 12.62% 28.50 4.40 4.35 4.80 4.30 


New York 


New York, July 12. 
The markets continue very quiet. Copper is steady 
in price, but inactive, the undertone being slightly 
Tin prices have fluctuated a little during the 
there are few sales. Lead is firm, with little 
Spelter turned slightly softer in price to-day. 


firmer. 
week; 
business. 


Copper.—There has been a slight lull in export buy- 
ing and the domestic market continues quiet. Never- 
theless, prices are quite firmly held, and the number of 
producers from whom prices lower than 13c. can be 
obtained is narrowing. Electrolytic is quoted by the 
leading producers at 13c., but some of the smaller pro- 
ducers continue to name 12.62%c. Lake copper is 
quoted at 12.75c. to 13c., delivered. but those naming the 
higher price are getting practically no business. While 
German business has been an important factor in the 
market for some months, British orders have fallen off, 
due probably to the drop in exchange recently. Pre- 
liminary estimates indicate that the total copper pro- 
duction in the United States for the first half of 1921 
was approximately 408,000,000 lb. Imports during the 
same period were about 185,600,000 lb., indicating a 
refined production of 613,600,000 lb. Deliveries for 
domestic consumption are estimated at 360,000,000 lb. 
and export shipments 266,500,000 lb. This shows a 
wearing down of surplus stocks, as total domestic and 
export deliveries during the six months were 13,000,000 
lb. in excess of production. 


Tin.—The market has been quiet throughout the 
week; the only activity worthy of note was on Mon- 
day, when 300 to 400 tons was sold, mostly for ship- 
ment from June to September from the Straits Settle- 
ment. Prices on these transactions ranged from 28c. 
to 28.25¢c. per lb. A good portion of the tonnage sold 
is for consumers’ account, the remainder of the trading 
being between dealers. Otherwise the market has been 
featureless. The fact that there is no reported improve- 
ment in the tin plate industry tends to keep the market 
in the narrow groove it has occupied for some time. 
Spot Straits tin, New York, has ranged during the week 
from 28.50c. to 29e. The London market was lower 
than a week ago, to-day’s price being £166 5s. for spot 
Straits, with futures £168 5s. 


Lead.—Lead is quiet and firm. The American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co. has the field pretty much to itself 
at its price of 4.40c., New York. None of the inde- 
pendent producers is willing to sell at this figure, but 
are asking 4.624%c. and will sell only small quantities 
even at this price. The lead industry is declared to be 
in good condition, though business continues very dull. 


Zine.—Though zinc was quoted during all of last 
week at 4,35c., St. Louis, or 4.85¢., New York, the mar- 
ket turned slightly softer to- day, the metal being ob- 

tainable at 4.30c., St. Louis. Business continues dull, 
and it is not expected that there will be any sound 
improvement until the sheet mills experience a con- 
siderably larger demand for galvanized sheets. The 
~ ass industry, also a large user normally, continues 
dull and is buying very little. 


Antimony ——No activity of moment is reported and 


the price continues unchanged at 4.75c., New York, 
duty paid. 


Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, is 
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still quoted by the leading producer at 28c., f.o.b. pro- 
ducer’s plant. Foreign metal of like grade is available 
at 22.50c. to 23c., New York, and 98 to 99 per cent 
remelted metal at 20c. to 20.50c., New York. 


Old Metals.—There is little change in conditions 


this week, business being practically impossible. 
Values are generally unchanged. Dealers’ selling 
prices are nominally as follows: 
Cents 
Per Lb 
Copper, heavy and crucible one 12 00 
Copper, heavy and wire.. neéewnauwnan - 11.00 
Copper, light and bottoms whet ay : - 9.00 
Heavy machine composition... ... arate 10.5 0 
Brass, heavy ee 7 : 7.00 
Brass, light ... ane «ee 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings 8.00 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings 5.25 
Lead, heavy ... , 4.00 
ee 6 wens ‘ ‘ ; 3.00 


Lead, tea ... ; ; . 3.00 
Chicago 


July 12—The market is exceedingly quiet and the 
only metal which has changed price is tin. Lead is 
held at 4.45c. by sellers with buyers offering less. Old 
metal prices remain unchanged. We quote lake copper 
at 13.25c. in carload lots; tin, 30.50c.; lead, 4.45c.; 
spelter, 4.45c.; antimony, 7.50c. On old metals we 
quote copper wire, 7.50c.; crucible shapes, 7.50c.; 
copper clips, 7.50c.; copper bottoms, 6.50c.; red brass, 
6.50c.; yellow brass, 4.50c.; lead pipe, 2.50c.; zinc, 
1.75¢.; pewter, No. 1, 17c.; tin foil, 18c.; block tin, 21c., 
all being buying prices for less than carload lots. 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, July 8—There is still hardly any activity 
in the non-ferrous markets. Lead and spelter are 10c. 
higher, each being quoted at 4.35c. in car lots. We 
quote Lake copper at 13.68 %c. in car lots; tin, 29.74%c. 
and antimony, 5.48%c. On old metals we quote: Light 
brass, 4c.; heavy yellow brass, 6c.; heavy red brass, 
heavy copper and copper wire, 9c.; light copper, 7.50c.; 
pewter, 17c.; tinfoil, 18c.; zinc, 2.75c.; lead, 3c.; tea 
lead, 2c.; aluminum, 9c. 


Reduction of Rates on By-Product Coke 


Ordered by Commission 


WASHINGTON, July 12.—Rates on by-product coke 
from seaboard, New Jersey, to destinations in New Eng- 
land, New York and New Jersey were condemned as 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial in a _ decision 
handed down yesterday by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and are to be superseded by a mileage scale 
operative on Nov. 1, which,,in general, will mean a re- 
duction of approximately 20 per cent. The new scale 
will begin with 90c. a ton for distances not greater 
than 10 miles and will proceed with 10c. increases for 
each additional 10 miles up to 110 miles and then by 10c. 
increases for the next 15 miles, followed by 10c. in- 
creases for 25 miles up to 600 miles at which rates be- 
come $3.90 per ton. These rates are subject to the gen- 
eral advance in rates made last August. The commis- 
sion also denied through routes and joint rates from 
seaboard to destinations on the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad, by way of New York harbor and 
ordered discontinuance of relief from the fourth section 
on coke. Reparation was awarded on findings as to the 
character of specific rates. The general finding was that 
the rates applied over all rail routes to the destinations 
involved from Aug. 14, 1917, to January 21, 1918, in- 
clusive, were unreasohable and unduly prejudicial to the 
extent they exceeded 80 per cent of the rates shown in 
the distance scales outlined and that except to points on 
the west shore in New Jersey over intrastate routes are 
unreasonable to the extent of their excess over the rates 
shown in the scale, subject to the general advance men- 
tioned. Rates increased under that advance will apply 
on a minimum of 50,000 lb. in open cars and 40,000 Ib. 
when loaded in box or stock cars, except that when cars 
are loaded to cubic or visible capacity actual rates will 
apply. The decision was the result of a complaint made 
by the Sea-Board By-Product Coke Co. 
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Walter S. Tower, who has been trade adviser of 
the Consolidated Steel Corporation, New York, took 
up on Monday, July 11, work with the Department of 
Commerce to which he has been assigned by Secretary 
Hoover. While Mr. Tower’s position has not been 
clearly defined, it is stated, contrary to press reports, 
that he will not be the chief of an industrial division 
on iron and steel, at least not in the immediate future. 
His first task is expected to be in connection with a 
request made by the United States Shipping Board 
to the Department of Commerce, to assist the former 
in the organization of work looking to the gathering 
and analysis of shipping statistics. Mr. Tower, who 
is 40 years of age, was born in West Bridgewater, Mass., 
where he obtained his public school education. He is 
a graduate of Harvard, getting the degrees of A.B 
and A.M. in 1903 and 1904, respectively, and also 
graduated from the University of Pennsylvania with 
the degree of Ph.D. in 1906. For a series of years, 
and up to 1917, he was engaged in teaching and trav- 
eling. While traveling he studied trade conditions, 
chiefly in North and South America. After that, he 
became connected with the Shipping Board. He has 
written several articles concerning Latin-American 
trade conditions. During the war he was associated 
with the Division of Planning and Statistics of the 
Shipping Board. Upon the resignation, in March, 1919, 
of E. F. Gay, as director of that division, he was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Tower, who remained in that position 
until June, 1919, when he went with the Consolidated 
Steel Corporation. 

John §S. Oursler, general superintendent of the 
Homestead, Pa., works of the Carnegie Steel Co., is 
very seriously ill at Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, fo!- 
lowing an operation. 


epereesneetereeeerennee: 


A cablegram from Paris announces that Ambrose 
Swasey, president Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, 
and past president American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, has been honored by election in two prom- 
inent French societies. He has been elected an officer 
of the Legion of Honor, of which organization he has 
been a chevalier since 1900, and has also been made 
an honorary member of the Society of Civil Engineers 
of France. Mr. Swasey is a member of a delegation 
of American engineers who recently went to Europe 
to present the John Fritz medals, awarded to Sir Robert 
Hadfield and to Dr. Eugene Schneider. 


George H. Hannum, general manager Oakland 
Motor Car Co., Pontiac, Mich., and A. B. C. Hardy, 
general manager Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich., 


have been made vice-presidents of the General Motors 
Corporation. John Scott, formerly assistant factory 
manager of the Olds Motor Works, has been made 
factory manager. 

Prof. Arthur M. Greene, Jr., professor of mechan- 
ieal engineering Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, will 
assume the duties of dean and professor in mechanical 
engineering of the enlarged school of engineering of 
Princeton University in the fall of 1922. The school 
will give courses in civil, chemical, electrical, mechan- 
ical and mining engineering, these courses extending 
over four years. A fifth year will be required for an 
engineering degree. Professor Greene was born in 
Philadelphia. in 1872, was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1893 with the degree of B.S., 
securing an M.E. degree the next year. In 1916 this 
university gave him the honorary degree of D.Sc. He 
has taught at Drexel Institute, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, University of Missouri and Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, where he established the mechanical 
engineering department for which Mrs. Russell Sage 
donated $1,000,000. During the war Professor Greene 
served as a member of the advisory committee of tech- 
nical societies aiding the Naval Consulting Board; he 
was chairman of the plant committee for Rensselaer 
County, New York, for the Fuel Administration and 
served as a member of the Engineering Council of the 
United Engineering Societies. He is the author of sev- 
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eral books and has contributed to the technical press 
and to the proceedings of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, of which society he has served 
as manager and vice-president. 

William P. Palmer, president American Steel & 
Wire Co., Cleveland, has established summer headquar- 
ters at the company’s North Works, Worcester, Mass. 
He will pass week ends with his family at Bluehill, 
Me., where he plans to erect a summer home. 

Joseph Michaels, vice-president Hyman-Michaels 
Co., Chicago, acecmpanied by his family, sailed for 
Europe on July 4, for a four months’ vacation. 

L. A. Holmes, engineer, McClintic-Marshall Co., 
Potstown, Pa., has been transferred to the Boston office 
of that company. 


Col. R. P. Lamont, president American Steel Foun- 
dries, Chicago, recently sailed for London to attend the 
meeting of the International Chamber of Commerce, as 
a representative of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

C. H. Lydell, Mertz & McLellan, consulting engi- 
neers, London, Eng., who is inspecting American public 
utilities, spent several days in Milwaukee the past 
week to visit the new Lakeside power plant of the Mil- 
waukee Electric Railway & Light Co., at St. Francis, 
Milwaukee county, an important installation of steam 
generating equipment operated with pulverized fuel. 

H. J. Freyn, president Freyn, Brassert & Co., Chi- 
cago, sailed fcr Europe on an extended business trip 
threugh England, Belgium, Holland, France and other 
countries. Mr. Freyn is expected to return in October. 

Harry Guinn, vice-president Fairbanks Co. and 
manager cf the New Orleans branch, has resigned. 
He had teen with the Fairbanks Co. since 1907, during 
which time he rose from the position of special ac- 
countant to vice-president and branch house manager; 
holding in the interval the positions of auditor of dis- 
bursements, branch house auditor, general auditor, 
comptroller, assistant to president, general manager, 
general manager and second vice-president, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the New Orleans branch. He 
spent a year in Eurcpe, reorganizing the European 
branches of the Fairbanks interests. In 1919 Mr. Quinn 
took over the New Orleans house. 

Isaac Harter has been appointed general superin- 
tendent of the Babcock & Wilcox Co., succeeding the 
late James P. Sneddon. Mr. Harter’s advance has been 
a continuous one. On graduating in 1901 from the 
University of Pennsylvania he entered the employ of 
the Altman & Taylor Machinery Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 
a corporation of which his father had been president. 
He began at the bottom in the boiler department as a 
gang boss on inventories, and was transferred later 
to the cost department, where he became familiar with 
the details of each branch of the business. He was 
elected a director of the company while in this depart- 
ment, and a little later was appointed acting superin- 
tendent of the boiler department. In September, 1905, 
the company sold its boiler business to the Stirling Co., 
and Mr. Harter joined the staff of E. R. Stettinius, 
the business head of the latter company, which was 
absorbed by the Babcock & Wilcox Co. in 1907. When 
L. I. Summers resigned the superintendency of the 
Stirling works at Barberton, Ohio, Mr. Harter suc- 
ceeded him, and in 1911 became superintendent of the 
Bayonne, N. J., works. He served in this capacity 
until about a year ago, when he became assistant to 
the president, in New York, where his office will remain 
as general superintendent. 

I. D. Bielostozky, representing Morris & Bramer, 
Petrograd, Russia, has arrived in New York to secure 
the representation of American machine tool manu- 
facturers in Russia. His headquarters are with the 
W. P. Neth Co., 44 Whitehall Street, New York. He 
wishes to receive catalogs and price lists. His firm 
intends also to extend its activities to China, Japan 
and Finland. 

Frank F. Sims, for several years with the Pacific 
Coast Steel Co. as sales engineer, has opened offices 
for the practice of industrial engineering at 1306 L. C. 
Smith Building, Seattle. He will handle industrial 
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engineering and make investigations of proposed engi- 
neering operations. 

F. E. L. Whitesell, for several years with the sales 
de partment of the Railway & Industrial Engineering 
Co.. Greensburg, Pa., has been appointed New England 
representative, with headquarters at 136 Federal 
, Street, Boston. Mr. Whitesell is a graduate of Wash- 
: ngton and Jefferson College and during the world war 

served with the ambulance corps in France. 
a H. W. Bishop, Jr., for 10 years attached to the gen- 
* eral sales office of LaBelle Iron Works, Steubenville, 





w Ohio. and since the consolidation of LaBelle Iron 
% Works, the Whitaker-Glessner Co. and the Wheeling 
3 Steel & Iron Co., identified with the Pittsburgh sales 
: office of the Wheeling Steel Products Co., resigned, as 
s ff July 1. It is understood that he will make a con- 
“ nection with an Eastern steel company. 


Charles V. McIntire has resigned as chief engineer 
of the International Coal Products Corporation to 
a enter the field of consulting engineering, in association 
& with A. Stephen Knowles, 66 Broadway, New York. 
He will specialize in by-product coke oven work, low 
temperature distillation of coal processes and other 
systems pertaining to the preparation and treatment 
coals. Mr. Knowles was engaged for a number of 
es; years in the design and construction of by-product coke 
2 ovens; first, during six years service with the Koppers 
os Co. and later, covering a period of five years, as chief 
engineer of the Wilputte Coke Oven Corporation, New 
me York. 

Carl Carlson has accepted a _ position with the 
Woonsocket Wagon Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. I., as 
% general superintendent in its drop forge department. 
ig He was formerly assistant general superintendent at 
Billings & Spencer. 
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F. E. Myers & Bro. Are Incorporated 


F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio, force and lift 
pumps, hay tools, ete., after operating for 45 years as 
a partnership, have been incorporated at $6 000,000 as 
the F. E. Myers & Bro. 
Co. F. E. and P. A. Myers 
started manufacture in a 
basement with a few hand 
tools, limited capital and 


no outside help. The in- 
dustry has grown to one 
employing 850 men and 


producing two pumps a 
minute of working hours 
and a corresponding num- 
ber of cylinders, hay 
tools, door hangers, ete. 
It is known as one of the 
largest co-partnerships 
under one continuous 
management in Ohio. The 
business will be conducted 
the same in the future as 
inthe past. The officers of 
the company as as follows: 





F E. MYERS . * , 
YERS F. E. Myers, president; 
P. A. Myers, first vice- 
president and general manager; John C. Myers, second 





gS fost dent; Guy C. Myers, third vice-president; F. 
as . Kellogg, secretary and treasurer, who together with 
fe: \ N. Myers, T. W. Miller and G. D. Myers constitute 
x the board of directors. 
Francis E. Myers is the organizer, salesman and 
2 on teen of the partnership, while Philip A. Myers is 
a he inve me Previous to the formation of the part- 
ership, F. E. Myers was a successful salesman. Their 
"bale ae after P. A. 
yers invented a double acting force pump. He has 
‘ecured more than 70 active patents. F. E. Myers has 
, ist given up the presidency of the Cleveland & South- 
F western Railroad; he is president of the First National 
q ak. ik of Ashland and director of the Union Trust Co., 
leveland. Both brothers are prominent in civic and 


; nasal le affairs and have given money and land for 
pub 11¢ enterpris ses, 
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HENRY S. MANNING, a one-time partner of Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Ine., machine tools, 119 West 
New York, died July 9 in his apart- 
ment in New York. He was 
76 years old. He was study- 
ing at Yale with the class of 
1862 when he left to fight 
for the Union, rising to the 
command of a colored regi- 
ment. The present corpora- 
tion of Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc., had its origin 
with Mr. Manning, who, hav- 
ing been in business individu- 
ally for several years, estab- 
lished the concern of H. S. 
Manning & Co., with head- 
quarters at 111 Liberty 
Street, New York. In 1873 
Eugene L. Maxwell became 
a partner in H. S. Manning 
& Co. and continued his con- 
nection with the establish- 
ment until his death in 1894. 
Charles A. Moore joined 
the firm in 1880, at which 
time the present corporation name was adopted. In 
1905, Henry S. Manning and Charles A. Moore being 
the only remaining partners, Mr. Moore purchased Mr. 
Manning’s interest and Mr. Manning invested heavily 
with Milliken Brothers, structural iron and steel manu- 
facturers, New York, who failed, thereby causing a 
heavy financial loss to Mr. Manning. He then joined 
the International Banking Corporation, 61 Wall Street, 
and later withdrew and aa offices at 49 Wall 
Street. He was a member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and the Union League Club. 

Prof. FRANCIS BACON CROCKER, founder and vice- 
president Crocker-Wheeler Co., Ampere, N. J., and one 
of the foremost electrical engineers in the United 
States, died July 9 at his home in New York at the 
was born in New York and was grad- 
Columbia School of Mines in 1882, later 


Fortieth Street, 





HENRY S. MANNING 


age of 60. He 
vated frem the 


receiving the Ph.D. degree. He founded the School of 
Electrical Engineering at Columbia University, serv- 
ing as the head for 20 years. Together with Charles 
G. Curtis and Dr. Schuyler S. Wheeler he created the 
commercial motor, first put to use in 1886. In 1917, 
with Peter Ccoper Hewitt, he developed a helicopter 
which was able to fly. He was a former president of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, the 








Power Club, the New York Electrical Society 
tary of the International Electrical 
was active in the standardization of 
throughout the world and was one 
of two American delegates to the International Elec- 
trotechnical Commission in London. He was the author 
of several books in the electrical field. 

JAMES HARRISON STEEDMAN, vice-president Curtis 
& Co. Mfg. Co., St. Louis, died on July 1 at Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., where he had gone for his health in Janu- 
ary. His illness began with a breakdown during the 
war from overwork, when he was a lieutenant-com- 
mander in the navy, supervising the conditioning of 
engines in the ships of the Atlantic fleet. Prior to the 
war, he was an officer in the Naval Reserve Corps. 
Mr. Steedman was born in Louis 54 years ago, and 


and a past 
Congress. He 
electrical equipment 


scere 


was graduated from the St. Louis Manual Training 
School and Washington University. He was president 
of the St. Louis Steel Foundry Co. from 1889 to 1891, 


which time he has been connected with the Cur- 
of which his brother, Edwin H. Steedman, 


since 
tis concern, 
is president. 

GEORGE P. POPE, a prominent member of the sales 
department, Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., Min- 
neapolis, and well known in the fabricating trade, died 


July 7 
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TOOL PLANTS CLOSED 


Most of the Larger Factories Are Idle for 
Indefinite Period 


No Improvement in Buying of Machine Tools 
—Stocks on Hand Will Meet Demand 
for Months 


Many of the larger machine-tool manufacturing 
plants are closed and will remain so indefinitely. Nearly 
all of these companies have made up sufficient stock 
to last for at least six months, and unless there should 
be a larger demand for tools during the last half of 
the year than is expected, the plants will remain closed 
until the first of the year. 
experimental work under way and this will be continued 


Some companies have 


until new tools recently designed have been perfected 
for the market. 
At Chicago, where some railroad buying has been 


New York 


NEw York, July 12. 

No signs of improvement in machine-tool inquiry and 
buying are apparent The situation the past week has been 
the same as in preceding weeks, with the dullness tntenst- 
fied by the recent holidays. The only inquiry of note before 
the trade is that of the Bethlehem Steel Co., reported last 
week. 

While the number of cranes sales reported the past 
week is small, the market generally is showing more ac- 
tivity. A fair number of inquiries is on hand, one for a 
total of 22 electric cranes, ranging from 7%-tons to 15-tons 
capacity being in the hands of at least one crane builder. 
This business, however, probably will not be placed for at 
least six months. The 12-ton hand power crane for the 
Government of Porto Rico, on which bids were submitted 
through New York exporters, will be awarded shortly. 
There is an inquiry in the market from Ray Houck, Read- 
ing, Pa., for a 5-ton, 40-ft. span overhead traveling crane 
for a client. 

Among recent sales were: Shepard Electric Crane & 
Hoist Co., an electric hoist equipped with a 2-yd. bucket 
to the Broken Hill Proprietary Co. in Australia; Maris 
Brothers, a 10-ton electric crane to the Viscose Co. for its 
new plant at Lewiston, Pa., and a 5-ton crane for export 
to Cuba; Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co., three 3-ton and one 
4-ton hand power cranes to Marc Eidlitz & Son, 41 East 
Forty-second Street, New York, for the new building of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph C’o., New York. 


I. D. Bielostozky, representing the machinery firm of 
Morris & Bramer, Petrograd, Russia, is in the United States 
with a view to arranging to represent American manufac- 
turers of machine tools at Vladivostok Morriis & Bramer 
also intend to extend their selling activities to China, Japan 
and Finland. Mr. Beilostozky desires catalogs and price lists, 
his address being in care of the W. P. Neth Co., 44 White- 
hall Street, "New York. 


The Crane Co., 490 Cherry Street, New York, manu- 
facturer of valves, steam specialties, ete., with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, has awarded a contract to the Gabler Con- 
struction Co., 402 Hudson Street, for its new building, ad- 
joining the present works, 100 x 145 ft., to cost about 
$28,000. 


The Standard Change-Making Corporation, New York, 
has been incorporated with a capital of $250,000 by S. Bern- 
stein, K. Sperberg and M. Sindel, 621 Broadway, to manu- 
facture special machinery and parts. 


The Butler Kwik Lift Co., Brooklyn, has been incor- 





Machinery Markets and News of the Works 


in prospect, no action has been taken. The Illinois 
Central and Rock Island inquiries are still pending, 
and a few additional machines have been inquired for. 

The Automatic Electric Co., the Acme X-Ray Co., 
both of Chicago, and the Aerial Cutlery Mfg. Co., 
Marinette, Wis., have inquired for lists of tools in the 
Chicago market. 

Federal vocational schools, which are being started 
throughout the country, offer possibilities of business. 
The McKinley School, Canton, Ohio, has inquired for 
about 25 machines. 

A carpet company in New England was a purchaser 
of tools last week. A Revere, Mass., manufacturer also 
bought a few machines. 

An inquiry has been issued by a Detroit company 
for 40 to 50 automatic screw machines, but the placing 
of the business is contingent on the closing of a pending 
order for automobile parts. 

In general the machine-tool business throughout the 
country continues very dull, but inquiries in some sec- 
tions are better. 


porated with a capital of $50,000 by E. M. and Z. M. Butler 
and H. E. Haupt, to manufacture lift devices and elevating 
equipment for automobiles, and other garage apparatus. It 
is represented by W. B. ‘ Connor, 375 Fulton Street, Brook- 
lyn. 

The W. F. Mangels Co., 2863 West Eighth Street, Brook- 
lyn, manufacturer of mechanical amusement equipment of 
heavy type, as carousels, etc., is planning for the erection 
of a one-story addition, 90 x 200 ft. 

Ashley Garages, Inc., New York, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $150,000 by J. R. Ashley, 351 West Eighty- 
sixth Street, to manufacture portable metal garages and 
attachments. 

Simon Gasner & Son, Inc., 1876 Pitkin Avenue, Brooklyn, 
has completed plans for a three-story automobile service 
and repair building, 100 x 100 ft., at Glenmore Avenue and 
Powell Street, estimated to cost about $125,000. 

The Rogel Lighting Fixture Mfg. Co., New York, has 
been incorporated under State laws to manufacture elec- 
tric and gas fixtures. The incorporators are C. G. Robin 
and L. and I. Gelfland. It is represented by I. T. Fiatto, 
261 Broadway. 

The American Gage Corporation, Brooklyn, has been 
incorporated under Delaware laws with capital of $2,500,000 

-to manufacture gages and other equipment for automotive 
service. The incorporators are M. E. Nolan, E. C. Ballan- 
tyne and S. C. Berry, Brooklyn. The company is repre- 
sented by the Capital Trust Co., Dover, Del. 

The Die-Casting Specialty Corporation, Brooklyn, has 
been incorporated under State laws to manufacture die- 
castings and similar products. The incorporators are F. M. 
Cohen, C. Gould and A. Janssen. The company is repre- 
sented by M. B. Sennett, 32 Court Street, Brooklyn. 

S. B. Wight, agent for the New York Central Railroad 
Co., Grand Central Terminal, New York; Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Co., Michigan Central 
Railroad, and other affiliated lines, will receive bids up to 
12 o'clock noon, July 22, for general repairs of 50 locomo- 
tives similar to class H-5 Mikado freight locomotives. Each 
bid must be accompanied by a $50,000 bond. 

L. B. Redner, 200 West Seventy-first Street, New York, 
is taking bids for a new two and three-story automobile 
service and repair building, 25 x 100 ft... at 327-33 West 
Sixty-ninth Street, estimated to cost about $125,000. 

The Pathe Freres Phonograph Co., 18 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, manufacturer of talking machines and 
parts, is being reorganized with W. W. Chase, president 
and general manager White Sewing Machine Co., Cleve- 
land, as head of the company. 

The Trumpbour-Whitehead Brass & Copper Co., 309 
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Canal Street, New York, has leased property at 265-67 Canal 
Street, for a new local establishment. 






a The 29 Jackson Street Garage Corporation, New York, 
j acquired the three and four-story buildings at Monroe 

& — . onme "2 . 

% nd Jackson streets, extending to 372-76 Madison Street, 


ine 


is 


2 totaling 75 x 100 ft., for an automobile service and repair 
e Works 

‘% ‘ . e749 , + One 

y The MacCracken Garage Equipment Co., 373 West 125th 
i Street. New York, has leased property at 433-47 East 124th 
1 Street for a long term of years, and will build a new one- 
oe tory works building to occupy the entire plot, 100 x 188 ft 


Freight handling and conveying equipment will be in- 

led on the new piers to be erected by the city of New 

Dock Commissioner Murray Hulbert in charge The 

st structure, 1000 ft. long, will be built at the foot of 

Street, North River, and plans and specifications will 

completed about Aug. 1. Five other piers of the same 
ze, approximately, will be constructed in this vicinity 





aie Master Bake Pot Corporation, Bayonne, N. J., has 
‘ neorporated with a capital of $100,000 by M. M. Hogan, 
$ , |). Harz and Percival H. Cruden, 14 North Street, to 
ifacture metal cooking utensils. 


(lundiliere Brothers, 45 Hickory Street, Orange, N. J., 


: taking bids for a new one-story foundry, 32 x 60 ft., 
qi iron casting production, at the rear of address noted 
< Albert P. Nueciarone, 206 Central Avenue, is architect 

4 


The Safety Gas Apparatus Co., Inc., Hoboken, N. J., has 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by William 
Virt. William J. Connolly and Paul Devarco, 355 Four- 
th Street, to manufacture gas-burning equipment 
Fire, July 8, destroyed the automobile body manufa 
ng plant of Max Leowitz, Roosevelt, N. J with loss 
ited at about $20,000, including equipment 
The National Radio Electric Sign Co., Jersey City, N. J., 


een incorporated with a capital of $25,000 to manu 





electrically operated signs It is represented by 
iu \. Cole, Hackensack, N. J 
The Metal Materials Co., Asbury Park, N. J., has been 
yrporated with a capital of $125,000 by Roscoe G. Tagle 
Frank V. B. Young and Isaiah Matlack, 601 Mattison Ave 
ie, to manufacture metalware products 


The E-Z Product Mfg. Co., 180 Amherst Street East 


Orang N. J., has filed notice of organization to manufac 
filters and other mechanical specialties Charles E 
Wiltsey 152 Halsted Street, heads the company 


rt Henry R. Worthington Co., Harrison Avenue, Har- 
N. J.. has made an offer of $8,459.27 to the Town 
for the purchase of 14 lots on Wilhelm and Sussex 





2% t for proposed plant extensions. The company manu- 
es pumps and pumping machinery. 

The Williams Specialty Co., 9 Walnut Place, Montclair: 
has filed notice of organization to manufacture razor 
ind kindred products James Williams heads the 


The Hudson Auto Body Co., Union Hill, N. J., has been 
rated with a capital of $100,000 by Joseph Solomon, 

rris Bernstein and C'arl Weitz, 8 Bergenline Avenue, to 
facture automobile bodies and equipment 





i Oven equipment and other mechanical apparatus will be 
i talled in the addition to be constructed by the Ward 
md ng Co., Ampere, East Orange, N. J., to cost about $450,- 


\ permit for the work has just been issued, and in- 
1 one-story service department for automobile trucks 


Zolleis Mfg. Co., East Orange, N. J., has been in- 

rated with a capital of $100,000 to manufacture valves 

2 i kindred mechanical equipment. Harry H. Picking, 525 
Street, represents the company. 

Louis J. Holzmann, 393 South Twenty-first Street, Irving- 

ton, N. J., manufacturer of chutes and other iron products 


ured permission for the erection of a new plant at 
‘9 Montgomery Avenue. 
Che Electric Heating Apparatus Co., Newark, N J., 
facturer of electrical equipment, has removed its plant 
123-25 Sussex Avenue to 18-34 Nesbitt Street, where 
ised facilities will be provided. 













The New Jersey Chemical & Rubber Works, Inc., New- 
has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by 
thaniel Ginsburg, Meyer E. Gusman and Jacob Janoff, 
manufacture rubber products. It is represented, by A 

Jacobs, 9 Clinton Street. 
he Miniature Bulb Co., Warren Street, Newark, has 
notice of organization to manufacture incandescent 
lamps. Angelo Paione, 695 Ridge Street, heads the 
pany 
\lexander, Morrison & Co., Inc., Newark, has been in- 
orated with a capital of $500,000 by L. M. Scheer, E. T 

\dams and Maurice A. Potter, 111 Gotthart Street, to man- 

facture boilers and kindred equipment. 
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The Flexible Products Co., 65 Clinton Place, Newark. 
has filed notice of organization to manufacture flexible 
tubing, ete Herbert Bingham heads the company 


Fire, July 2, destroyed a portion of the factory of the 
lL. S. Wright Machine Works, 9 Alling Street, Newark, with 
loss estimated at about $10,000 The company has been 
planning for removal to a new location at High and Boyden 
streets, and, it is said, will re-establish the works at this 
location 


The Board of Freeholders, Newark, will break ground 
it once for a new industrial building at the Overbrook Hos- 
pital, near Caldwel!, to be equipped for vocational work 
It is estimated to cost about $125,000 Chairman of the 
Building Committee, Mr. Ball, is in charge 

The Superior Auto Parts Co., 221 Plane Street. Newark. 
has filed notice of organization to manufacture automobile 
. parts and other mechanical equipment George Murphy and 


Carl Bettinger head the company 





New England 


Boston, July 11 

The bulk of the machine tools moved the past week 
was sold by one concern The purchase of tools by the 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., to replace equipment at its 
Clinton, Mass., plant which was split up among three 
nachinery houses, is the outstanding feature of the market 
{mong the tools taken were three Flather lathes, 24 x 26 in., 
18 x 21 in... and 14 x 6 in a 16-in. shaper, 3-ft. radial drill 
36-in. X 16-ft. Liberty open side planer, and a Milwaukee mill 


ing machine, as well as some wood-working equipment The 
company did not cover on grinders, drills, and other small 
tools on which it inquired The Eastern Machine Co., 
Revere, Mass., bought one %-in. turret lathe, one 6- 


spindle and one 2-spindle drilling machine, while a Lan- 
easter, N. H., interest took an Ohio milling machine. Other 
purchases for the week include a No. 25 Ohio milling ma- 
chine by the Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass., paper 
products; a used 6-spindle drilling machine by a Providence 
manufacturer; 6-spindle drilling machine and a No. 2 South 
worth screw machine by the Rhode Island Machine & Tool 
Co., Woonsocket, R. | one 4-spindle drilling machine by a 
Cambridge, Mass., firm ind one 4-ft. Dreses plain radial 


drill by a local con 


The Maine Central Railroad Co. has not covered on the 
lathe, shaper and drill on which it inquired recently and 








appears in no hurry to do so The General Electric Co., 
West Lynn, Mass., which some time ago issued a list, 
bought only a few lathes against it. The other equipment 
needed was taken from other plants belonging to the com- 
pany School business is coming in slower than anticipated 
The Worcester Consolidated Gas Co., Worcester, is in the 
market for a 12-in. grinder, a pipe machine and other 
equipment Otherwise inquiries are scarce The demand 
for machine tools in Connecticut is unusually quiet. It Its 


estimated approximately 67 per cent of the iron and steel- 
working industries of that State are closed for inventories, 
repair or other reasons, for periods ranging from 10 days 
to three weeks. Not in the history of the trade has the de- 
mand for machinery tools, hardware and other iron and 
steel products been as light as it is to-day Massachusetts 
appears relatively better off industrially than other New 
England States, but gafis are beginning to open and it is 
conceded by many that conditions will be quieter before 


the close of July Leading machinery making interests 
of Boston, who some months ago contemplated purchasing 


machine tools but withdrew from the market because prices 
at that time were considered out of line with other com- 
modities, this week again sounded the market only to im- 
mediately withdraw tentative inquiries on prices named 
by dealers 

The Wood Worsted Mills, a subsidiary of the American 
Woolen Co., asked prices on a 50-ton crane, but has de- 
cided not to purchase at this time. The Amoskeag Mfg. Co 
is still negotiating on its 60-ton crane with a view to se- 
curing lower quotations The difference between original 
and present bids made by crane interests in some instances 
is $6,000 to $7,500. 

Stone & Webster, joston, acting for the Ford Motor 
Co., has purchased four 2000-hp. hydraulic turbines for the 
proposed Green Island, N. Y., hydro-electric plant from the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 

The Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., and the American 
Emery Wheel Works, Providence, R. L, have announced a 
reduction approximating 10 per cent in grinding wheels. 


The adoption by manufacturers of machine screws of 
the National Standard Thread Schedule is a widely discussed 
topic in New England machine shops Under the new 
schedule the old sizes, 14-20, 20-18 and 24-16 are eliminated 
and \4-in.-20, 5/16-in.-18 and %-in.-16 substituted. The 
discontinued sizes are considered specials except when 
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ordered in quantity lots. The new schedule also provides 
fine threads which sell at the same price as the standard. 

The William E. Quinn Co., Northampton, capitalized for 
$50,000, has been granted a Massachusetts charter to manu- 
facture saws, machinery and supplies. Harry M. 
Chamberlain, Bardwells Ferry, is president, and Albert G. 
Beckman, Northampton, treasurer. 


tools, 


Harry L. Donahue, 1460 Tremont Street, is president and 
treasurer of the Daniels Mfg. Co., 
of $600,000, recently incorporated under Massachusetts laws 
to manufacture fastening devices. Charles T. Mackay, 95 
H Street, South Boston, and Edwin J. Giblin, 17 Mt. vernon 
Street, Dorchester, Boston, are interested in the company. 
West 
additions to buildings Nos. 34, 36 and 51. 

The H & H Foundry & 
last week was damaged by fire to the extent of $25,000. 


Boston, with a capital 


The General Electric Co., Lynn, Mass., will erect 


Machine Co Stamford, Conn 


The city of Worcester, Mass., is in the market for two 
electrically driven pumps of 60 gal. per min. capacity each. 
Plans are being drawn for a one-story, 170 x 300 ft. plant 
for the Meisel Press Mfg. Co., $44 Dorchester Avenue, Dor- 
chester, Boston.. 

A Massachusetts charter has been given the Hygienic 
Coin Lock Co., capitalized for $100,000 


Segel, 30 Warren Avenue, Malden, is president and treasurer. 


Zoston, Isaac J. 


Shuttle Co., Woonsocket, R. L., manufac 
turer of shuttles and other textile mill equipment, is having 


The Shambow 


plans prepared for a new three-story factory, $4 x 158 ft, on 
North Main Street, to cost about $100,000 with equipment 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
gineers. 


Boston, are architects ana en- 


The Economy Electrical Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 by A. I. 
Lapides, S. D. Pardoll and S. Jacobson, 1 Lawrence Street, 
to manufacture electrical equipment. 

Mercer Brothers, 280 Main Street, Nashua, N. H., have 
had plans prepared for a new two-story automobile service 
and repair works, 100 x 100 ft., to cost about $100,00 with 
equipment. Hutchins & French, 8 Winter Street, Boston, are 
architects. 

The United States Screw & Stamping Co., 
Mass., has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 to 
manufacture screw products, metal stampings, etc. Robert 
Cc. S. Whittemore is president, and Henry Beland, 26 Baker 


Worcester, 


Street, treasurer. 


The Columbia Enamel] Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn’, has 


filed notice of dissolution under State laws 

The David Brown Co., 
manufacturer of bobbins and other textile mill equipment, 
has awarded a contract to the E. W. Pitman Co., Bay 
State Building, for a two-story and addition, 
40 x 104 ft., to cost about $40,000. 

The Electrica] Specialty Mfg. Co., 51 Beaufort Street, 
Providence, R. I., has filed notice of organization to manu- 
facture electrical equipment. W. B. and L. J. Hopkins head 


Foster Street, Lawrence, Mass., 


basement 


the company. 

The Arrow Tool & Mfg. Co., 200 Cannon Street, Bridge- 
port, Conn., formerly known as the Arrow Tool Co., will 
devote a large portion of operations to the manufacture of a 
new electric expansion plug, and which will be placed on 
the market at an early date. Other departments of the 
works will manufacture tools, dies and special machinery. 
H. S. Forsberg is president. 

The Essandell Tire Co., Boston, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $250,000 to manufacture automobile tires. 
Franklin G. Saylor is president, and George A. Lufkin, 173 
Shirley Avenue, Revere, Mass., treasurer. 

Otto Fichtenmayer & Brother, New Bedford, Mass., op- 
erating a forge works at 326 South Water Street, have 
awarded contract to Samuel Gray & Son, Pine Street, for 
a two-story shop, 44 x 60 ft., for automobile repair work. 

BUFFALO, July 11. 


Buffalo 


New construction at the works of the Buffalo Forge Co., 
490 Broadway, Buffalo, plans for which were recently filed, 
will consist of remodeling the mechanical fan shop, increas- 
ing the department to a total of 64,235 sq. ft. of floor area, 
including about 23,800 sq. ft. of galleries for assembling 


operations. 

The Ideal Electric Dumbwaiter Co., 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by G. A. Irvin, J. D. 
Hillery and J. A. Wechter to manufacture electrically-oper- 
ated dumbwaiters and other lift equipment. It is repre- 
sented by Sullivan, Bagley & Wechter, Chamber of Com- 


Buffalo, has been 


merce Building. 
Fire, July 7, destroyed a portion of the plant of Corning 
Brick, Terra Cotta & Tile Co., Corning, N. Y., with loss 


estimated at about $40,000, including equipment. 
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The new plant to be erected by the Mayer Coating Ma- 
chines Co., 205 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y., on Scotts- 
ville Road, will be one-story, 125 x 320 ft. G. Morton 
Wolfe, 1377 Main Street, Buffalo, is architect. G. W. Mayer 
is head. 

The Atmospheric Nitrogen Co., Syracuse, N. Y., affiliated 
with the Solvay Semet-Solvay companies, is 
planning to place the first unit of its new plant in service 
early in August, with construction work up to the present 
lime representing an investment of about $3,000,000. Ten- 
tative plans provide for the erection of a second unit at an 
early date. 

The Abott Electric & Supply Co. has incorporated for 
$10,000 to manufacture electrical appliances and do elec- 
trical contracting. William F. Burket, 61 Eaglewood Ave- 
nue, Buffalo, is the principal stockholder. 


Process and 


The Houde Engineering Corporation, 1392 West Avenue, 
Buffalo, will erect a factory to cost $50,000 for the manu- 


facture of shock absorbers. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, July 11. 

Frank IP. Florentine, Park Avenue, Philadelphia, has 
awarded a contract to the Stewart Brothers Co., 2526 North 
Orkney Street, for a one-story machine shop on Park Ave- 
nue, for automobile parts manufacture and repair work. 

The Electro Sherardizing Co., Philadelphia, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $25,000 to manufacture metal 
specialties. J. E. Gibson, Wood-Norton Apartments, is 
treasurer 

Davis Brothers, Inc., Philadelphia, is being organized by 
Kk. P. and Edward L. Davis to manufacture railroad spikes, 
bolts, Application for a State charter will be 
made on July 25. Bayard Henry, Land Title Building, rep- 
resents the company. 


nuts, ete. 


The Safety 
incorporated 


Oiling System, Inc., Philadelphia, has been 
with a capital of $100,000 to manufacture 
oiling devices and oiling systems. Arthur 
Baruch, 2064 North Sixty-second Street, is treasurer. 


mechanical 


A one-story power plant will be constructed by the 
Logan Baking Co., Philadelphia, in connection with the 
erection of its new three-story and basement plant, 50 x 125 
ft. T. Frank Miller, 1012 Walnut 
charge of the work. 


Street, is architect in 


The McFarlan-Philadelphia Co., Philadelphia, is being 
organized to manufacture automobile and aeroplane parts 
and equipment Application for a State charter will be 
made on Aug. 1 The company is represented by Illoway & 
Felix, Bulletin Building. 

The F. J 


streets, 


Stokes Machine Co., Seventeenth and Cambria 
Philadelphia, has disposed of its two-story plant, 
15 x 195 ft., to W. H. Stehle, for $42,500. No announce- 
ment has been made by the new owner regarding characte! 
of operations in the future. 

The McFarland-Meade Co., Seventieth Street and King- 
sessing Avenue, Philadelphia, manufacturer of windows, etc 
has filed plans for a new one-story metal shop, 100 x 125 ft 

Property of the Winfield S. Barnes Co., Twentieth and 
Erie streets, Philadelphia, manufacturer of automobile equip- 
ment, steel products, ete., will be sold at once by the re- 
ceivers, Winfield S. Barnes and Otto R. Heiligman, the dis- 
position to include the plant and entire machinery installa- 
tion. 

The Tri-Plex Safety Razor Co., Inc., Philadelphia, has 
been incorporated with a capital of $200,000, to manufac- 
ture safety razors, knives, etc. The incorporators are Her- 
man and Melvin Perlish and Edward Somerson, care of the 
U. S. Corporation Co., Commonwealth Building. 

A total of 60,245 lb. of mild steel angles, 1% x 1% x \% 
in., and 1069 bars, 24 ft. lengths, will be offered at public 
sale at 10 a. m., July 18, at the warehouse of the Harold 
McCalla Co., Beech Street and Columbia Avenue, Philadel- 
phia. 

Morris Jones, Inc., Philadelphia, is being organized by) 
Morris Jones and associates to manufacture automobile en- 
gines, tractor equipment, ete. Application for a State char- 
ter will be made on July 20. The company is represented 
by John Weaver, Commercial Trust Building. 

The Lane Signal Accessories Co., Sayre, Pa., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $500,000 by William H. Lane 
Harry S. Fish and Raymond L. Gebhardt, Sayre, to manu- 
facture signal devices and other electrical and mechanica 
equipment. 

Fire, July 1, destroyed a portion of the plant of th 
Read Machinery Co., Ine., York, Pa., with loss, including 
surrounding property, estimated in excess of $80,000. 


Fire, July 5, destroyed the machine shop of the Charles 


H. Nadig Mfg. Co., 14-24 North Fourth Street, Allentown 
Pa., with loss reported in excess of $40,000. The factor) 
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pared for the construction of a new municipal power plant. 
W. E. S. Dyer, Land Title Building, Philadelphia, is engi- 
neer. 

The Grottoes Foundry & Machine Co., Grottoes, Va., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 to manufacture 
machinery, castings, etc. Charles M. Walker, Grottoes, is 
president, and Edward C. Martz, Harrisonburg, Va., secre- 
tary 

The Norfolk & Western Railway Co., Roanoke, Va., will 
receive bids up to 12 noon, July 20, for 18 steel coil 
engine truck springs; 200 bevel soft steel bars; 120 rods of 
wire fencing; 2500 steel angle bars, and 100,000 dating 
nails, with electrical material and apparatus. J. H. Clem- 
mitt, Roanoke, is purchaSing agent 

The Broadfoot Iron Works, Wilmington, N. C., is ar- 


ranging to rebuild the main building at its plant, recently 
destroyed by fire. 





Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, July 11. 

While tangible evidence of a revival in machine tool 
business is siow in development, nevertheless manufactur- 
ers in this market believe they are able to discern some 
improvement. The betterment is principally in inquiries, 
which were almost lifeless the latter part of May and dur- 
ing June. A small volume of orders is being received, but 
almost they invariably are for single machines. Production 
remains at a low point, as much of the business coming in 
can be filled promptly out of stock. Competition from used 
tools continues very strong, many of these being machines 
never set up for practical use, but despite their newness are 
available at a very great price advantage under new tools. 


The Highway Trailer Co., Edgerton, Wis., sustained an 
estimated loss of $100,000 by fire of unknown origin which 
destroyed the main factory building and assembling floor, 
erected about 10 months ago. It was 188 x 950 ft., of brick 
and mill construction. Only a smal] part had been equipped, 
but this is a total loss. It is planned to start work on a 
new building as soon as insurance adjusters have completed 
their work. The original factory, now used mainly as a 
machine shop, was saved. James W. Menhall is president 
and general manager. 

The Reliance Oil Burner Co. of Saukville, Wis., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $250,000 to manufacture 
heating devices using kerosene as fuel. The incorporators 
include Fred C. Keller and R. A. Sharp, officials of the 
Milwaukee Reliance Boiler Works, Milwaukee, and H. J. 
Cary; Saukville, Wis. The new concern takes over all of 
the assets and liabilities of the Ozaukee Heater Co. and 
the Ozaukee Sales Co., a subsidiary. The present plant will 
be continued in operation and later will be enlarged as de- 
mands require. Mr. Cary will remain in charge of the 
Saukville factory. 

The Board of Education, Spooner, Wis., has engaged 
W. L. Alban, architect, St. Paul, Minn., to design a junior 
high and vocational training school, to be erected during 
the fall at an estimated cost of $100,000. W. C. Crocker is 
clerk of the board. 

The Grant Furniture Co., 502-508 Sixth Street, Racine, 
Wis., will build a new three-story factory, 80 x 120 ft., of 
brick and mill construction, estimated to cost $65,000. The 
architect is D. R. Davis, Work will begin about 
July 20. Considerable wood-working machinery, with in- 
dividual electric motor drive, will be required. 


tacine. 


The Pelton Steel Co., 672 Kinnickinnic Avenue, Milwaukee, 
has disposed of its plant site, 300 x 720 ft., to the Milwapkee 
Electric Railway & Light Co., which requires the acreage 
for extensions of its car barns and shop adjoining the works. 
The transfer, however, will be made piecemeal and the 
operation of the foundry will not be affected for some time. 
The Pelton company intends to purchase a new site, prob- 
ably in the West Milwaukee manufacturing district, and 
erect a new foundry between now and the time the Electric 
company finally takes possession. William H. Schuchardt 
is vice-president and general manager of the Pelton company. 

The Dependable Baggage Co., Stanley, Wis., has started 
work on the reconstruction of its factory, which was gutted 
by fire March 3. The new building will be 100 ft. sq., of 
brick and mill construction, and will be equipped almost 
entirely with new machinery for manufacturing trunks, 
cases, luggage carriers, garment hangers and other wood 
specialties. J. F. Grubb is general manager. 

The Hartenberger Double Wall Silo Co., Sheboygan Falls, 
Wis., has decided to relocate in the city of Sheyboygan, 
occupying a new factory on Calumet Drive recently erected 
by Alex Locke. It has increased its capital stock from 
$50,000 to $125,000 to accommodate the transfer and enlarge- 
ment of the operation. Robert Hartenberger is president 
and general manager. 
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The Sunbeam Domestic Appliance Co., Milwaukee, man- 
ufacturer of electrically operated household devices, has 
moved into its new factory, containing 16,000 sq. ft. Oscar 
F. Fischedick, 1379 Richland Court, Shorewood, Milwaukee, 
is vice-president, treasurer and general manager. 


The W. C. Dicke Motor Co., Manitowoc, Wis., has awarded 
contracts for a brick and concrete garage, 60 x 120 ft., with 
a basement, 45 x 60 ft., to be ready about Oct. 1. The 
machine and repair shop will occupy a space 38 x 75 ft. 
Equipment is now being purchased. 

Morris Wald, president U. S. Radiator Co., 185 Fourth 
Street, Milwaukee, has engaged A. N. Strack, 693 Marshall 
Street, local, to design and erect a machine shop, 50 x 122 
ft., two stories, on Twelfth, near Walnut Street, for general 
machine and automotive repairs and service. Work will 
Start at once, 

The Moloch Co., Kaukauna, Wis., manufacturer of auto- 
matic stoking devices, power hammers, etc., has completed 
the transfer of its operation to its new plant, erected at a 
eost of $200,000. The machine shop was moved early in 
June, and the foundry was transferred July 1, resuming 
operations July 5. Each building is 100 x 150 ft., of brick 
and steel. The Moloch Co. is a consolidation of the Kau- 
kauna Machine Works Co. and the Moloch Stoker Co. 


The Marathon Electric Mfg. Co., Wausau, Wis., man- 
ufacturer of smail electric-motored appliances and devices, 
contemplates the erection of a one-story brick and steel ad- 
dition, 40 x 180 ft., to be equipped as a machine shop, as- 
sembling floor, shipping room, offices, etc. The work is in 
charge of Oppenhamer & Obel, architects, Wausau. 


The Co-Operative Axe & Tool Co., Chicago, with branch 
factory at Cleveland, is establishing a second branch plant 
at Green Bay, Wis. A lease has been taken of an existing 
three-story building, which will be equipped for machine 
work, manufacture of handles, etc. For the present the 
supply of forgings will be made under contract with the 
Green Bay Drive Calk Co., but later a forge shop and a 
steel refining plant will be added. The present installa- 
tion includes polishing and electro-plating equipment, grind- 
ers, ete. E. D. Woods, general manager, will supervise the 
initial operations. 

The Zwebell Brothers Co., 482 Milwaukee Street, Mil- 
waukee, has let the general contract to the Northwestern 
Bridge & Iron Co., Milwaukee, for erecting a one-story 
brick and steel shop building, 60 x 110 ft., at Slinger, Wis., to 
manufacture vulcanizing machines, retreading devices, tire 
molds, and similar specialties. The architects are Judell 
& Bogner, Milwaukee. 

The Board of Industrial Education, LaCrosse, Wis., will 
soon be in the market for miscellaneous equipment for the 
Longfellow vocational training institute, which is being re- 
modeled and enlarged at a cost estimated at $50,000. Wells 
Kk. Bennett, local architect, is in charge. 


Detroit 


DetTrRoIT, July 11. 


Within the last year the machine tool market in the 
Detroit district has declined, one might say, from bucket- 
fuls to thimble measures. Dealers are no longer in a posi- 
tion where they merely take orders, but instead they are 
“prospecting’’ for them, in all that the term implies. And 
before any selling can be done, considerable prospecting 
has to be done. A review of war-time expansion of both 
plant space and equipment offers little to cause optimism 
unless one looks beyond the immediate future. 

It is probably true that a majority of plants in the city 
and State are equipped for future business needs during a 
period of at least five years, unless there comes another 
feverish demand for products such as characterized the 
last three or four years. Such a demand is not forecasted, 
and consequently dealers are becoming convined that the 
increase in business, which a short time ago was confidently 
looked forward to, will be very gradual and the needs for 
equipment remain moderate for a long time. 

Whereas not long ago machines, such as turret lathes, 
drill presses and other bulky equipment, were sold in 
“‘squadrons,"’ it is probable that during the next year, at 
least, they will be sold one at a time, here and there, and 
the field will have to be carefully canvassed. It is certain 
that wherever a machine is sold, the demand will be for 
every element of service that the manufacturer and dealer 
can give. 

The demand to “deliver whatever you have that can 
be used on this job’ now is changed to “look over my 
problem first and then deliver what I need to do this work 
most efficiently and at the lowest cost. If you can’t solve 
my problem to the best possible advantage, I'll have to look 
elsewhere.” This is an experience already widely met 
with by dealers and manufacturers selling machine tools to 
automotjye parts industries. 
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a large pending order for automobile parts. With the ex- 
ception of these inquiries the market is dull, although manu- 
facturers of automatic screw machinery report an Improve- 
ment in single tool inquiries. Sales by local dealers are 
limited to single tools. Several recent inquiries, involving 
numerous machines, have not yet resulted in orders. The Em- 
pire Rolling Mill Co., Cleveland, has an inquiry out for a 
10-ton crane for its new galvanizing department. Among 
orders placed the past week was one for two 14-in. lathes 
for the Ohio State University, Columbus, and another for 
a No. 6 vertical milling machine, purchased by the Erie 
Stove & Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 

The following are the principal items on a list issued 
by the McKinley School, Canton: 

Four 14-in. engine lathes. 

Seven 12 or 13-in. engine lathes. 

One 16-in. plain shaper. 

One 16-in. universal shaper. 

One 3-in. radia] drill. 

One 10 x 30-in. cylindrical universal grinder 

One universal milling machine. 

One vertical milling machine. 

One universal tool room grinder. 

One 20-in. upright drill. 

One hacksaw. 

One wet tool and drill grinder. 

One large and one small arbor press. 

One dry grinder. 

One 2-ton elevating platform truck 

One portable floor hoist. 

The Western Reserve Cotton Mills Co., Kent, Ohio, has 
had plans prepared by Lockwood, Green & Co., Hanna 
Building, Cleveland, for a three story mill for the manufacture 
of tire fabric. The project has been held up temporarily 
but it is expected that bids will be asked shortly. The es- 
timated cost of the plant is about $300,000 

Stockholders of the Hydraulic Steel Co., Cleveland, upon 
recommendation of the directors, have rejected the plans 
proposing a merger with the Detroit Pressed Steel Co., 
Detroit It was also decided to give up an option taken on 
the Detroit plant. 


The Republic Electric Mfg. Co., 1820 East Eighteenth 


Street, Cleveland, has placed contract for the construction 


of a three-story factory and office building, 47 x 57 ft 


The City Council, New Philadelphia, Ohio, has decided to 
substitute electric for steam pumps at the municipal water 
ity Engineer Arnold was instruct- 


works pumping station. (¢ 
ed to prepare plans and estimates for the three pumps, 


each with a daily capacity of 750,000 gal. 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, July 11 

Practically all of the larger machine tool manufacturing 
plants are closed. As most of these have made up sufficient 
stock to take care of needs, judged by the present rate ol 
sales, for the next six months, it is expected that they 
will remain closed indefinitely. Skeleton forces of picked 
men are being maintained in the shops for experimental 
purposes and some greatly improved tools will be on the 
There has been very little 
activity the past week. None of the railroads at present 
are purchasing against their lists before the trade and a 
list from an aeroplane manufacturer involving approxi- 
mately $60,000 worth of miscellaneous tools has been with- 
drawn for the time. A local frog and switch company pur- 
chased eight electric hoists the past week. 
scattered orders for tools and a slight increase in inquiries 


market within the next year. 


Dealers report 


The Venue Phonograph & Needle Co., Cincinnati, has 
been incorporated with a capitalization of $20,000 by Frank 
Herringer, Frank L. Gamble, W. G. Koch and Joseph W. 
Silver. While plans have not been completed, it expects 
to establish a local factory for the manufacture of phono- 
graphs and needles. 

The Superior Oxy-Acetylene Machine Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio, has purchased a three-story building at the corner 
of South Seventh and Walnut streets. This was made in 
anticipation of future expansion, but will not be occupied at 
the present time. It is planned to make improvements 
to the present factory. 

The plant of the Solar Metal Products Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, manufacturer of metal specialties, which has been 
merged with a Chicago concern, will continue in operation. 
The new company will be known as the Solar-Sturges 
Mfg. Co., with head offices in Chicago. C. R. LeSauvage 
is president and manager of the new concern. 

The Clifton-Pratt Co., selling agent for foundry equip- 
ment and a general line of new and used machinery, 1224 
West Eighth Street, Cincinnati, is in the market for the 
following used equipment: Two turbo-generator sets, three 
phase, 60 cycle, 440 volt; two 400-hp, Sterling water tube 
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boilers; one 75-100 kw. unit, three phase, 60 cycle, 220 volt, 
direct connected to a Skinner, Ball or equal high speed 
engine; one 1000-hp. Cookson heater, steel buildings ‘ap- 
proximately 50 x 200-300 ft. 


Indiana 
INDIANAPOLIS, July 11. 


The Pendergast Fence Co., Stillwater, Minn., has plans 
under way for a new one-story and basement factory on Divi- 
sion Street, Elkhart, Ind., estimated to cost about $25,000. 

The American Generator Co., Poseyville, Ind., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by E. D. Fletchall, 
©. E.°’Caudell and Valentine Bender, Poseyville, to manu- 
facture electric equipment for lighting, heating and cooking. 
A branch of operation will be devoted to the manufacture 
of galvanized tanks and other metal equipment for farm 
service. 

The Indiana Oil Refining Co., Columbus, Ind., will com- 
mence work at once on the superstructures for its new oil 
refinery on a site about three miles from the city. It will con- 
sist of five buildings, and with machinery is estimated to 
cost about $500,000. O. L. Bartlett is president. 

The Charles A. Marks Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Ind., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by Charles A. and 
John Marks and C. A. Thompson, Elkhart, to manufacture 
automobile equipment and other metal products. 


The Mutual Ice & Coal Co., Columbus, Ind., recently 
organized, has plans under way for a new ice and cold 
storage plant to cost about $60,000. J. R. Dunlap is presi- 
dent and C’ourtney Moore, treasurer. 

The Crown Fuel Saver Co., Richmond, Ind., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by L. E. and A. H. 
Harter and J. W. Hansel, Richmond, to manufacture equip- 
ment and appliances for fuel saving. 

The India Rubber Corporation, 310 West Ewing Street 
South Bend, Ind., is completing plans for a two-story addi- 
tion, estimated to cost about $50,000. W. W. Schneider, 
120 South Main Street, is architect. 


The Central South 


St. Louis, July 8. 

The machine-tool business in this section is the quietest 
the trade has ever known. Most of the industries are closed 
and no new inquiries are out. The only hope lies in the rail- 
road demand, and it is not known when that will manifest 
itself. 

Fifty additional men were added on July 6 to the loco- 
motive department of the Missouri Pacific shops. at Se- 
dalia, Mo. 

The Scanlan & Haynes Piston Ring Co. 3001 LaSalle 
Street, St. Louis, has been organized by Daniel J. Scanlan, 
Jeremiah J. Hayes and Raymond J. Ambs, with a capital 
stock of $50,000 fully paid. 

The Common Council, Marble Hill, Mo., has preliminary 
plans under way for the construction of a new municipal 
electric power plant, to cost about $50,000. C. Alexander, 
Lutesville, Mo., is in charge. 

The Pennsylvania Tank Line, Third National Bank 
Zuilding, St. Louis, is perfecting plans for an addition, to 
be equipped primarily for repairs to oil tank cars. 

The Mayo Oil Service Co., Eleventh and Front streets, 
Ashland, Ky., is planning for the erection of a new local 
oil refinery. The company has recently been organized, 
with John C. C. Mayo as president and treasurer. 

The Terrill Tire & Rubber Co., Clinton, Mo., is planning 
for the erection of a new two-story plant, 90 x 150 ft., esti- 
mated to cost about $65,000, including machinery. 

The Curtis-Bentley Woodworking Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., has preliminary plans under way for the erection of 
buildings to replace its works recently destroyed by fire, 
with loss of about $500,000, including machinery. A new 
power house will be constructed. 

The Universal Swinging Joint Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has plans under way for a new plant to manufac- 
ture flexible metallic pipe and pipe joints. The company 
was recently incorporated with a capital of $400,000. W. L. 
Mitchell and J. V. Brandon are heads. 

The Farm Club Cold Storage Co., Clinton, Mo., recently 
organized, is planning for the erection of a new ice-manu- 
facturing and refrigerating plant, estimated to cost about 
$50,000. 


The Raines-Torstrick Co., Louisville, recently chartered, 
under State laws, will operate a local plant for the manu- 
facture of automobile bodies, with department for general 
repair and rebuilding work. Verner V. Raines and Edward 


W. Torstrick, Louisville, head the company. 
The Garfield Refining Co., Enid, Okla., has acquired 
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the properties of the Oil State Petroleum Co., the Penn- Marshall, Dallas, Tex s president ind L. A. Stewart, 
: Oklahoma Oil Co., and the Healdton Oil Co., all operating Texarkana, secretary and general manager 
= in this district, with total acquisition valued at about $4,- The White Eagle Refining Co.. Augusta. Kan.. is consid- 
5 000.000. The new owner is planning for a number of im- ering the erection of a new refinery in the vicinity of Fort 
provements at the different refineries. Worth, Tex A site has been acquired 
The Magnolia Petroleum Co., Duncan, Okla., has com- The Knowlan Machine & Supply. Co Victoria. Tex.. 
leted plans for the erection of two new one-story build will erect two buildings each about 40 x 75 ft instead of 2 
ings at its refinery, 40 x 260 ft., and estimated to cost single structure, as previously announced, and will remove 
z about $100,000 with equipment. its present works to the new location Bids for the build 
5 The Hermitage Marble Works, Nashville, Tenn., is plan- ings, one of which will be equipped as a general machine 
ng for extensive development work in connection with works, have been received Frank Knowlan is president 
quarrying operations. It has a‘tract of about 300 acres and manager 
3 of coal lands. The installation will include grinding and The Taft Packing CC: Taft, Tex., has completed plans 
( shing machinery, parts, ete Lewis Butler is general for a new two-story fertilizer manufacturing plant, 65 x 115 
} manager. ft.. and power hous¢ Construction will begin at an early 
: The Missouri Farmers’ Association, Kirksvill Mo., is date H. S. Greet 115 Euclid Avenue, San Antonio, Tex 
ning for the erection of a series of new ice-making and is architect. 
d storage plants. Two of the structures at le and The Reclamation Oil Co., Orange, Tex., has been in- 
\loberly, Mo., will be built at an early date orporated with a ipita f $2,000,000 Plans for a refinery 
rhe Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad Co., St. 1 ave been prepared |. k. Pike is president 
plans under -way for enlargements and improvements The Baton Rouge Elect Co Bator Rouge, La s 
ts repair shops and engine houses at Housto1 Fort lanning for exte nd prover t 1 its elec 
Vorth. Smithville and Waco, Tex EF. H. Ringer ef plant and systen out $200,000 I I Small 
ee! manager! 
ND RB { Leweller } ence Ala S organizing a compan 
Th P iff e to build a plant for the manufacture of aut i truck 
e acl Cc oast odies Preliminary plans ure under way The Chamber 
SAN FRANCISC® Commerce is inter ted in the project 
feature of the local market is an order being he Bronson Mfg. ¢ Br on, Fla., has plans in prep 
prominent interest for tools for shipment to New Zea n for . nstruction of a new electric light and 
nvolving mostly lathes and drilling n WwW plant, and ‘ factu . ! old storage pla 
le there is a slightly better feeling in tl trac I Stoke is sec I 
ition is by no means clarified yet Me meé I is cnt lex has tentative 
neous tools has been fair, and some prospect I inde W rete fa new ga ue 
r it The heavy supply of second-hand stocl t nt é st bout 3150,000 with 
bstacle to business in new mi: t i : 
he probable retirement of nur 3 ‘ ea ! M ( Tac or Fla., ha 
by reason of insufficient business \ I w pla t he 
d materials on the market ‘ x 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co., S k Bid ‘ p 
facilitl at it loca it is We i ! Her | I 
Ca yr t if { \ I i Ribt I x I \ \ i x 
ne e! es on a large ilk J J I i L I ne or the WW i it tl I 
[ 1 I J 
I Motor Ca ( K M pre 
% I irs, has pur i d the | ness an Dorado | 7 , AY 
Roamer Motor Car Corporation, San Frat prisir vo 
{ r \ 
| H Dela Aircraft Co Ve t ( 
1 with a capital of $200,000 by B. H. and C. F siiiateihacaiea lita 
manufacture aeroplanes and part It ; ore ‘ 
Francis Heney 1009 Title Ir rance B ! £ Canada 
i cies TORONTO, Ju 11 
S. P. Brick & Tile Co., Fresno, Cal has beer I The Canadian ma el : ac} tool market cor 
1 with a capital of $250,000 to manufacture brick ‘ quiet The ! f isses of equipment 
ar products. A local plant will be estab ed mall nd buvers ar ding yut inquirie only when i: 
rporators are H. W. Shields, Fresno; W. D. Trewhitt need of a single tox for ome particular work The ra 
ind L. E. Hayes, Exeter, Cal roads have been out of the market for some time and the 
KF. Marsh, Long Beach, Cal has awarded a cor ike! f automobile have also ceased to buy equipment 
Fred 1] Tucker, 913 Olive Street, Lor Be Inve e demand f vood-working equipment, which was 
w one-story forge shop at 1322 Coronado Street one of the main features of tl market for a few montl 
Owens Tire & Rubber Co., Euclid Avenue, Cleve Ae CPS Se NOR Neee ae —— eRe a pate. 
nianning tha épaction. ot @crkn at Lins Aneeles 4 te A demand than new ine but ales are small Small 
ted to cost close to $1,000,000 se te exnented to sive tools are in fair demand and son good buying has recently 
nent to more than 1000 men Robert Owens . been done Prices continue ine nged 
ent of the company. J. D. Robertson, deputy ministe Department of Public 
Tun 4 s ctiaincaiatis” iu’ Gaeta “otiiians a ; Vor} . Calgary Alta receiving bids for the construc 
‘ : ; rere : tion of a power house to cost $150,0°°* R. F. Blakey, Par- 
Swayne Lumber Co., Oroville, Cal., with loss esti- ment Bailes iit Alt  tilialina 
to $590,000, including machinery, et 
R. C. Desrocher ecretary Department of Public Works 
\nderson Ornamental Iron Works, 1143 San Pedro Ottawa. Ont.. will rec bids unt July 22 for the supply 
Los Angeles, has filed notice of organization t ind installation of an oil engine and generator in the power 
Iron products Gustaf A Andersor 51 house it William Head. B ¢ 
cy Place, heads the company The Standard Paper Box Cx § St. Paul Street East 
& Mott, Modesto, Cal., operatir ur i1utomopbile Montreal is building a factory to cost $200,000 
ind machine repair works, are arranging fot The lumber mill owned by the Robert Stewart Lumber 
ite rebuilding of the plant, recently destroyed by Co., Wyndham Street, Guelph, Ont., was destroyed by fire 
loss of about $100,000, including equipment with loss to machinery ind building of $200,000 It will 
California Wire Co., Orange, Cal., recently organized probably be rebuilt 
ifacture electrical wires and cables, has plans unde W A. Galbraitt secretary Utilities Commission, Wing- 
r its new factory, one-story, 80 x 134 ft. Louis Koth, ham, Ont., will receive bids until July 19, for one pumping 
ent of the company, is in charge. init; construction of pump house, etc. 
— The Municipal Council, Bagotville, Que., will build a 


hydroelectric plant to cost $30,000. L. P. Chayer is secretary. 


The Gulf States Joseph Langevin, Coteau du Lac, Que., will build a 


BIRMINGHAM, July 11 power house and electric line to cost $20,000 
Texarkana Spring Bed Co., Texarkana, Tex., re- The plant of the Haileybury Brick & Tile Co., Hailey- 


organized under State laws, will operate a local bury, Ont., was destroyed by fire June 28, with a loss to 


1 the manufacture of bed springs and cots. R. L. building and equipment of $25,000 





Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The quotations given below are for small lots, as 
sold from stores in New York City by merchants carry- 
ing stocks. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 

Bars: 
Refined bars, base price 
Swedish bars, base price 


» O2e 


12.00¢e., 


902 
~ devas 


Soft steel bars, base price 


Hoops, base CSS ks csc as bee ae 5 sais ca bloat aa 


OME DABOOMVICS: vi.0cee sd eddscsbos cen wnn }.63¢. 
Be: , i i ieee ‘ ' 
seams and channels, angles and tees 

3 in. x % in. and larger, base.... Ando ge 
Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x 

14 cs We eae ov has oe eS eee eee 2.93 

Merchant Steel Per Li 

Tire, 1% x % in. and larger......... , 2293 


(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger). .3.13¢c 
TOC CRIK, 56 %- Se ts ORE TATOO. sé nonce es oe ee en 3.60¢. 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard.10.00c. to 10.50ce. 


Open-hearth spring steel............. 1.25c.to 8.00c. 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 
MEE bic is Sau ae kes baoe Se 1.38c. to 4.63c. 
ae Oe a rr 4.98e. to 5.13c. 
standard cast steel, base price ........c.ceseess 14.00c. 
CREE I Nn g x ied xis Soe oho Sone ee kaween 17.00c. 
PACIN CBE BUC) oc ciscea nt dane ve sii a to (ol 


Tank Plates—Steel 


Oe a, NI NONY bss kd SaWewcxes «heseonse ees 3.03c¢. 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed Per Lb 
DENN. rs cit aint Veda eee eee a ae ae }.68e. 
BR eg Bi ring a NS hal te ate pS MOE awa ete ok Bish SSRI 3c. 
No. Us ai sca tan (as Gt raiccs dace Ge ee a oe es Se rea 5.78e 
BENS cn: crated en Wa bee aie ane Ob Re Soe se ae ».88c 
Box Annealed—Black 

Soft Steel Blued Stov 
C. R., One Pass Pipe Sheet 

Per Lb Per Lb 
8 DOC BO i cb cdeearesan kee ee RCs hse 
Nos, 22 and 24.46... «iia wk ce 5.60¢e. 
i a i hd: a al tants ae a Kip aE 4.40c. 5.65ce. 
OU eI 8 el on nce Ns a ae oe le oe oleae eee 4.50¢e. 5.75e. 
esc dee aie oie eae ee er 

No. 28, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher. 

Galvanized Per Lb 


I hla a iia os van al amtnlan Rite ie lace a OR 41.504 ‘ 
No. 16 water ce CP ee hs a > ° ss ae ak abv 0h w RR ani a ne 4. 75¢. 


Pa a EB | eee Stiarigcde-dila ds ever ie a ae . -4.90¢. 
ree EUR EE 4  iacie mnie bee = oe sofia eS 5.05c. 


r > Fe ONia 
Ne RR re arty ent ve eee rr Te. 
T ry e Ofna 
No. 2" éeeonee ee 2 068 Senet uetts . ° ~ + -0.00C~. 


a PRN ah fF SB Fe ee a a ere ae .5.50¢. 
NRC EDS pate lg Sig ace tere x peas Sas 5 ia ot te lacoy luce oe 


No. 28, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 
Welded Pipe 


Standard Steel 


Wrought Tron 


B Gals Galv 

% in. Butt.. 16 30 % in. Butt... 18 List 
¥% in. Butt... 52 —37 1-1% in. Butt. 20 2 
1-3 in. Butt.. 54 | 2 SAD ose 14 3 
31-6 in. Lap. —49 35 214-6 in. Lap. 1&8 2 
7-12 in. Lap.. —40 24 | 7-12 in. Lap.. 7 +10 

Steel Wire 

I E* N 1G 4 ( I Per Lb 
Beet WARES cccccsncedinia sacar ee wear . -4.50¢. 
eee ee eee Dig ee ate 1.50e. 
Galvanized annealed ..... a i. s Oe 
Coppered basic ........... Eta hes a el hele ales vere s .. 0.00c. 
Tinned soft BesSeCMer «as..cse ccs cee is tale atlas 6.50¢. 


On a number of articles the base price only is given, 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading of 
“Tron and Steel Markets” and “Metal Markets.” 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASE PRICK 


PAL ERNE BOE og os acd eee 15%c. to 18%e. 


Petty POND WHOS. 6 ok o5eK eA kann 16%c. to 21\%c. 
PNG POE ka 6 va akc aw anacnlk wee pee eee 13%c. to 20%c. 
res COG, IOS (sick kn dene wees 27 «©. te Sk e. 
Brass tube, SOMONE. 6d idicdiesinecdaes 19 e¢. to 20 ec. 


Copper tube, £ORMIOS6 .... i0<<20is0ces 22%c. to 23 ¢., 


Copper Sheets 

Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., 21%c. to 23%c. per 
lb. base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 2c. per lb. advance over 

hot rolled 

Tin Plates 
Bright Tin Coke 14x20 
Primes Wasters 


——. “eae 80 Ib... .$6.80 $6.55 
Charcoal Charcoal 90 lb. <>. oe 6.60 
14x20 14x20 100 lb.... 7.00 6.75 

IC. .$10.60 $9.50 IG..+ ee 6.95 


LA... £100 10.75 io eee 7.85 
Lao. . gee 12.25 LAA.« Oe 8.85 
IXXX.. 15.60 14.25 IXXX...10.50 10.25 
TXAAR.. 17.20 16.00 IXXXA...13.58 11.25 


Terne Plates 
S-Ib. Coating 14 x 20 


Tin 
UP RNON Se sind i xads bib pea eee eo. 
BOs occu ncaa be xia 8 ee oe ee 38e. to 40c. 
Copper 
PID DU kisi aawoow hae weeee oe ee 
POCUEOIOMC. 5555045 ¥anendoesemke nee etiene oo: 0 0eeeeee 
GMUER oa ccwreentes cease eee i603 ee 
Spelter and Sheet Zine 
W OSCE BRBUE?: hives vcena ce craceenee 6%c. to 6'%e. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks .......... 11%c. open 12c¢. 
Lead and Solder* 
PPAOVICHT Hid TORE. §..«.<0:4:45:sg-0 ee 64.4 510 0 oe oe ORC 
RS FOR ids ss eo nainewinsal.oeee eee 6%4c. to 6%e. 
Solder, % and %. @uaranteed... is css civsyacet esas ee 
OG, 8 OIRO 6 oS 6d bia ean be ves ye. nce eee 21¢. 
PUMICE BORGES 6 ok cas o0vensa saben ve bess ase 18¢. 


*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition 


Babbitt Metal 


est SURGE, DOP TDs. <x Fae seeds eo eee ea 000 OUR 
Commercial @rade, POP Wie ii occ cscs ce apess eae 40c. 
Grade D, per Uos oc cin cdne ss indcncksc usu 5 eee 
Antimony . 
ASIGUE . sis. vidas kak eae eee ewe 6l4e. to Te. 


Aluminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb....30c. to 33¢. 
Old Metals 
Conditions are generally unchanged, business being 
practically nil. Values are unchanged. Dealers’ buy- 
ing prices are nominally as follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb 
Copper, heavy and crucible...............eeeee: 10.00 
Copper, ROSY Otel WITG 6... ceserscoccccesneeen 9.20 
Copper: light and DOLTOMS:. .......cceccsessaeeene 8.00 
ee) ERT CEE OT PRTC TE Cr Le coou Sum 
tees. BE 6ckaccadeere kaise saves wes a ate 4.00 
Heavy machine composition.......... e060 see 5.00 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings...........seseeceees 1.20 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings......... 6.2 
Taek, WONT sécens csosccnneenesads sae ew eae 3.50 
Rat COR <s cc swahels che wa Chee eee 2.29 


ORE. 2°. oie eh eee wee eee ee ee “ue 2.50 








